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Research Dissertation 
AN ANALYSIS OF STORY IN “DEVI” 
ABSTRACT : 


Satyajit Ray, an icon in the annals of Indian cinema, has bequeathed to the cinematic 
landscape a legacy marked by profound storytelling and artistic finesse. At the heart of this 
legacy lies "Devi," a film that serves as a touchstone for the exploration of complex human 
experiences, societal constructs, and cultural dynamics. This thesis embarks on a meticulous 
analysis of the story within "Devi," delving into the characters, narrative structure, and 
cinematic elements through the lenses of Psychoanalytic Theory, Narrative Theory, Identity 
Theory, Film Theory, and Feminist Theory. 


The introductory section provides a comprehensive backdrop, introducing Satyajit Ray's 
cinematic journey and positioning "Devi" within the broader context of his illustrious 
filmography. The narrative nuances and thematic richness of "Devi" are highlighted, 
emphasising the film's cultural and historical significance. The statement of the problem 
articulates the central question propelling this analysis: What layers of meaning and 
significance does "Devi" hold, and how does it contribute to our understanding of Ray's 
cinematic oeuvre? 


The rationale for the study underscores the thematic richness of "Devi," positioning it as a 
compelling subject for scholarly inquiry. The study's objectives are outlined, pinpointing the 
specific aspects to be explored, including character motivations, narrative structures, 
cinematic techniques, and cultural commentaries. The scope and limitations of the study are 
defined, recognizing the need for a focused inquiry while acknowledging potential 
constraints. 


The theoretical framework section establishes the critical underpinnings guiding the analysis. 
Psychoanalytic Theory becomes a lens through which characters' psychological depths are 
plumbed, unravelling the subconscious forces that drive their actions. Narrative Theory 
serves as a guiding light in dissecting the film's storytelling techniques, exploring the 
temporal and spatial dimensions of the narrative. 


The methodology section outlines the research approach, encompassing qualitative character 
analysis, narrative frameworks, cinematic exploration, identity and feminist perspectives, and 
textual and contextual analysis. This multifaceted methodology aims to provide a 
comprehensive understanding of "Devi," acknowledging the interplay of characters, narrative 
dynamics, and cinematic craftsmanship. 


As the thesis unfolds in the results and discussion section, the findings are presented and 
discussed in detail. The characters, particularly Dayamoyee, reveal intricate layers of 
motivations and conflicts through a psychoanalytic lens. Narrative dynamics, guided by 
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Narrative Theory, uncover the structural intricacies that define the film's storytelling. 
Cinematic craftsmanship, explored through Film Theory, unveils the visual language of 
"Devi" and its thematic significance. 


The synthesis of identity and feminist perspectives sheds light on the broader societal 
implications embedded within the narrative. Textual analysis uncovers the significance of 
dialogues, symbolism, and metaphors, while contextualising them within the socio-cultural 
milieu of post-colonial India. 


In the conclusion, the thesis reflects on the cumulative findings, emphasising the enduring 
impact of "Devi" as a cinematic masterpiece and a testament to Satyajit Ray's narrative 
genius. The narrative tapestry of "Devi" emerges not merely as a sequence of events but as a 
profound exploration of identity, societal expectations, and the complexities of the human 
psyche. As the curtain falls on this analysis, the thesis invites a deeper appreciation for the 
layers of meaning within "Devi" and its lasting resonance within the cinematic canon. 


This comprehensive exploration of "Devi" stands as a scholarly endeavour to unravel the 
narrative genius of Satyajit Ray and contributes to the broader discourse on storytelling, 
cultural commentary, and the enduring impact of cinematic masterpieces. 


Satyajit Ray's directorial prowess is a key aspect of the analysis of "Devi," a cinematic gem. 
His minimalist aesthetic and keen attention to human psychology are evident in the film's 
narrative depth. Ray's meticulous approach to character portrayal is a focal point, with his 
deliberate pacing and nuanced performances elevating characters to vessels of profound 
exploration. His collaboration with cinematographer Subrata Mitra is a pivotal element of the 
visual narrative, with their innovative use of lighting and framing contributing to the film's 
atmospheric intensity. 


The filming of "Devi" becomes a historical and cultural artefact, capturing the essence of 
post-colonial India. Ray's choices in set design, costumes, and location contribute to the 
film's authenticity, transporting the audience to a specific time and place. The filming 
techniques extend beyond the narrative and characters to encompass the very fabric of 
cinematic storytelling, solidifying Ray's status as a visionary filmmaker. 


In the subsequent sections of this thesis, we will unpack these cinematic details, offering a 
meticulous analysis of Ray's directorial choices, the collaboration with his creative team, and 
the cultural resonance embedded within the frames of "Devi." This exploration offers a 
preview of a comprehensive journey into Satyajit Ray's filmmaking and its impact on the 
timeless narrative of "Devi.” 


Objective: 


e To Scrutinise how gender roles are portrayed in "Devi," and assess the implications 
for broader discussions on feminism and societal expectations. 


e To Investigate the film's commentary on societal norms, traditions, and the impact of 
these dynamics on individual characters. 


e To Explore how the film reflects and challenges cultural identity, particularly in the 
context of the characters’ journeys and the broader cultural landscape. 


e To Investigate the psychoanalytic dimensions of characters, the psychological 
complexities and motivations that drive the narrative. 


e To Examine the cinematic artistry of Satyajit Ray, focusing on cinematographic 
techniques, visual symbolism, and other cinematic elements that contribute to the 
film's narrative. 


These objectives aim to provide a comprehensive exploration of various aspects related to my 
thesis topic, contributing to a thorough analysis of "Devi" by Satyajit Ray. 


INTRODUCTION : 


"Devi" is a cinematic masterpiece that explores the interplay between tradition and 
modernity, particularly in the context of post-colonial India. The film revolves around 
Dayamoyee, a character who becomes the focal point of a divine misinterpretation by her 
father-in-law. This story delves into the complexities of blind faith, societal expectations, and 
the impact of religious ideology on individual lives. 


Ray's film is filled with hues of superstition, offering a critical examination of its impact on 
individual lives. The fervent belief in Dayamoyee's divine status becomes a prism through 
which Ray refracts societal perceptions, scrutinising the consequences of blind faith. The film 
also examines the intersection of religious fervour and personal identity, questioning the thin 
line between divine veneration and oppressive fanaticism. 


Set against the backdrop of post-colonial India, "Devi" serves as a cinematic mirror reflecting 
the socio-cultural transformations of the time. It captures the tension between tradition and 
modernity, finding resonance in the clash between superstition and rationality. Ray's 
directorial finesse and his nuanced approach to character development allow the audience to 
empathise with Dayamoyee's internal conflict, transforming her into a vessel for a broader 
exploration of societal norms. 


Ray's collaboration with cinematographer Subrata Mitra is crucial in shaping the visual 
narrative of "Devi," characterised by innovative use of lighting and framing. Each frame is a 
meticulously crafted tableau, revealing the interplay of light and shadow that mirrors the 
moral ambiguity at the heart of the story. 


In conclusion, "Devi" is a profound commentary on the human condition in the face of 
entrenched beliefs and evolving societal norms. By examining the layers of its narrative, the 
intertwining threads of superstition and religious ideology, and Satyajit Ray's artistic 
brilliance, the film offers a profound exploration of the complex relationship between 
tradition and modernity. 


Satyajit Ray, a pioneer of Indian cinema, is known for his directorial genius and thematic 
intricacies in "Devi." Born in 1921 in Kolkata, Ray's journey into filmmaking was marked by 
an innate understanding of human emotions and an unwavering commitment to authentic 
storytelling. His cinematic career began with the groundbreaking "Apu Trilogy," which 
catapulted Indian cinema onto the global stage. His directorial debut, "Pather Panchali" 
(1955), showcased a unique blend of visual poetry, realism, and an acute sensitivity to the 
human experience. 


Ray's minimalist aesthetic and narrative mastery are evident in "Devi," where he weaves 
intricate narratives that resonate with universal themes while rooted in the specificity of 
Indian culture. The film invites audiences into a world where tradition clashes with 
modernity, and individual destinies are entwined with societal expectations. 


Ray's humanistic lens extends beyond the immediate narrative to encompass a broader social 
commentary. In "Devi," Ray scrutinises the impact of societal norms on individual lives, 
reflecting the complexities of a society in flux grappling with its identity in the aftermath of 
colonialism. His discerning gaze invites viewers to confront the intricacies of cultural 
evolution, urging them to question established norms and consider the human cost of blind 
adherence to tradition. 


Ray's collaboration with creative minds, such as Subrata Mitra in "Devi," enriches the visual 
and auditory dimensions of his films. The cinematography of Subrata Mitra in "Devi" 
complements Ray's directorial finesse, creating a visual tapestry that elevates the narrative. 


Ray's cinematic legacy extends far beyond the frames of his films, with his films being 
celebrated for their timeless relevance and artistic brilliance. "Devi" is a microcosm of his 
larger body of work, encapsulating the essence of his cinematic philosophy. 


Satyajit Ray's cinematic legacy is a vast landscape that explores human emotions, societal 
reflections, and cultural explorations. His debut film, "Pather Panchali" (1955), marked the 
initiation of the iconic "Apu Trilogy," which followed the coming-of-age journey of the 
titular character, Apu. This trilogy catapulted Ray onto the international stage and established 
him as a trailblazer in world cinema. 


Research on Satyajit Ray's films spans a wide spectrum, encompassing thematic analyses, 
cultural commentaries, and examinations of his directorial style. Numerous scholars have 
delved into the humanistic dimensions of his films, highlighting the universality of his 
narratives. "Satyajit Ray: A Study of His Films" by Andrew Robinson dissects Ray's 
filmography, providing insights into his directorial choices, narrative techniques, and the 
cultural contexts in which his films were created. 


Thematic richness of Ray's films often invites scholarly inquiry into specific aspects. For 
example, "The Apu Trilogy: A Study" by Naveen Joshi focuses on the three films that form 
the cornerstone of Ray's cinematic legacy. This study explores the cultural and philosophical 
underpinnings of the trilogy, shedding light on its enduring impact on the world of cinema. 


Ray's exploration of societal dynamics and cultural shifts is a recurrent theme in research. 
Works like "Satyajit Ray's Heroes and Heroines" by Shampa Banerjee and Anil Srivastava 
delve into the portrayal of characters in Ray's films, examining their evolution in tandem with 
the changing socio-cultural landscape of post-colonial India. 


Additionally, the intersection of music and narrative in Ray's films has been a subject of 
scholarly exploration. "Music in Satyajit Ray's Films" by Suranjan Ganguly provides an 
in-depth analysis of how Ray's compositions contribute to the emotional resonance of his 
narratives, creating a symbiotic relationship between sound and image. 


As we embark on an analysis of "Devi," it becomes part of this broader tapestry of research 
on Satyajit Ray's films. The intricate narratives, the humanistic approach, and the nuanced 
exploration of societal themes have invited a wealth of academic scrutiny, each contributing 
to a deeper understanding of Ray's cinematic genius. 


"Devi" is a cinematic masterpiece by Indian filmmaker Satyajit Ray, renowned for his 
intricate narratives that delves into human psychology, cultural dynamics, and societal 
constructs. The film's narrative is a testament to Ray's ability to blend personal and societal 
experiences, with a minimalist aesthetic and keen understanding of human psychology. 


"Devi" is a pivotal work within Ray's filmography and the context of Indian cinema's 
evolution. It grapples with issues of faith, societal expectations, and the individual's struggle 
for identity. Its release marked a departure from conventional narratives, prompting critical 


reflection on the intersection of tradition and modermity in a changing Indian society. 
Recognizing its cultural and historical significance is paramount to understanding the weight 
that "Devi" carries in the annals of cinema. 


The cinematic tapestry of "Devi" is at its core, offering a rich panorama of characters, each a 
vessel for exploring profound human experiences. Through psychoanalytic theory, we delve 
into the subconscious motivations of these characters, unravelling the psychological threads 
that bind them to their fates. Narrative Theory guides us in dissecting the storytelling 
techniques employed by Ray, decoding the symbolism and metaphors embedded within the 
narrative arc. 


Ray, a renowned filmmaker, made his directorial debut in 1955 with Pather Panchali, which 
earned critical acclaim and was awarded under the Best Film category at various award 
ceremonies and film festivals. Ray won thirty-five National Film Awards during his 
four-decade career, with six of his films winning the Best Feature Film award. Three films 
were awarded Second Best Feature Film, and Mahanagar was adjudged the Third Best 
Feature Film. Ray's 1961 documentary on Nobel laureate Rabindranath Tagore received 
awards at the Locarno and Montevideo film festivals, as well as the National Film Award for 
Best Non-Feature Film. His Hindi film Shatranj Ke Khilari won the National Film Award for 
Best Feature Film in Hindi and the Filmfare Award for Best Director. Ray's Apu Trilogy 
(1955-59) was included in Time's All-Time 100 Movies in 2005. 


Ray won 21 awards for his direction, including seven Bengal Film Journalists’ Association 
Awards, six Indian National Film Awards, two Silver Bear awards at the Berlin International 
Film Festival, and two Golden Gate Awards at the San Francisco International Film Festival. 
He was also a music composer and wrote the screenplay, lyrics, and dialogues for several 
films. Ray received various awards and honors at international film festivals and universities, 
including an honorary doctorate from the Royal College of Art, a Doctor of Letters from the 
University of Oxford, the British Film Institute Fellowship, and two Sangeet Natak Akademi 
awards. 


While Satyajit Ray is renowned for his contributions to Indian cinema, "Devi" is a film 
directed by him that explores religious superstitions. If you're focusing on awards related to 
Satyajit Ray, consider highlighting his numerous accolades, including the Honorary Academy 
Award, the Golden Lion for Lifetime Achievement at the Venice Film Festival, and the 
Bharat Ratna, India's highest civilian award. To delve into the analysis of "Devi," explore its 
narrative structure, character development, and the cultural themes it addresses. 


"Devi" invites a nuanced examination of identity, both personal and collective. Identity 
Theory scrutinises the characters' quest for selfhood and the broader implications for society. 
Feminist Theory unravels the gender dynamics at play, shedding light on the portrayal of 
women and societal expectations imposed upon them. Film Theory illuminates the 
cinematographic choices that elevate the narrative each frame, each composition, a visual 
testament to Ray's cinematic finesse. 


Feminism in "Devi": 
Navigating Gender Roles and Expectations 


Satyajit Ray's "Devi" unfolds as a poignant exploration of gender dynamics within a societal 
framework steeped in tradition. The film provides a lens through which the complexities of 
female identity are scrutinised, offering a nuanced commentary on the expectations and 
constraints imposed upon women. At the heart of the narrative is Dayamoyee, whose journey 
becomes emblematic of the broader struggles faced by women in a patriarchal society. 


Societal Commentary: 


The Clash Between Tradition and Modernity 

"Devi" operates as a cultural mirror, reflecting the tensions between tradition and modernity 
in post-colonial India. Ray's narrative acumen allows for a subtle dissection of societal 
norms, laying bare the conflicts arising from rigid beliefs in the face of evolving ideologies. 
The divine misinterpretation of Dayamoyee's actions becomes a metaphorical battleground 
where traditional superstitions clash with rationality, encapsulating the broader societal 
transformation of the time. 


Identity Quests in the Cultural Landscape: 


At the crux of "Devi" lies an exploration of individual identity within the cultural milieu. 
Characters grapple with their roles and identities within a society undergoing profound shifts. 
Dayamoyee's journey becomes a microcosm of the broader quest for self-discovery, mirroring 
the struggles faced by individuals striving to assert their identities against societal 
expectations. 


Impact on Feminist Discourse: 


In the realm of feminist discourse, "Devi" occupies a distinctive place. The film's portrayal of 
Dayamoyee's internal conflict and the societal pressures placed upon her reverberate in 
conversations about autonomy, agency, and the broader implications of patriarchal 
structures.As the narrative unfolds, viewers are invited to question ingrained gender roles and 
consider the consequences of adhering blindly to societal expectations. 


Research on Feminism, Societal Commentary, and Identity in "Devi": 


Academic studies on "Devi" contribute to feminist scholarship, dissecting the film's themes 
within the context of gender studies, post-colonial studies, and cultural criticism. Works such 
as "Gender, Nation, and Globalization in Monsoon Wedding and Devi" by Reena Dube 
explore the representation of women in Indian cinema, with a specific focus on "Devi" as a 
lens through which societal norms are analysed. 


The intersection of feminism, societal commentary, and identity in "Devi" invites research 
inquiries that probe the film's narrative choices, character dynamics, and _ broader 
socio-cultural implications. Scholars delve into the cultural resonances embedded in the film, 
examining how Ray's nuanced storytelling serves as a catalyst for critical discussions on 
gender, identity, and societal structures. 


As we navigate the thematic depths of "Devi" in your analysis, the film becomes a canvas 
where feminism, societal commentary, and identity intersect. It beckons us to question 
established norms, contemplate the complexities of individual identity, and engage in a 
broader discourse on the transformative power of cinematic narratives in shaping societal 
perspectives. 


"Devi" by Satyajit Ray is a film that delves into feminism, societal commentary, and identity. 
The film explores gender dynamics within a societal framework steeped in tradition, offering 
a nuanced commentary on the expectations and constraints imposed upon women. The 
narrative centers around Dayamoyee, whose journey becomes emblematic of the broader 
struggles faced by women in a patriarchal society. 


The film operates as a cultural mirror, reflecting the tensions between tradition and modernity 
in post-colonial India. Ray's narrative acumen allows for a subtle dissection of societal 
norms, revealing the conflicts arising from rigid beliefs in the face of evolving ideologies. 
The divine misinterpretation of Dayamoyee's actions becomes a metaphorical battleground 
where traditional superstitions clash with rationality, encapsulating the broader societal 
transformation of the time. 


At the crux of "Devi" lies an exploration of individual identity within the cultural milieu. 
Characters grapple with their roles and identities within a society undergoing profound shifts, 
mirroring the struggles faced by individuals striving to assert their identities against societal 
expectations. 


In the realm of feminist discourse, "Devi" occupies a distinctive place, as its portrayal of 
Dayamoyee's internal conflict and societal pressures reverberates in conversations about 
autonomy, agency, and the broader implications of patriarchal structures. 


Research on "Devi" contributes to feminist scholarship, dissecting the film's themes within 
the context of gender studies, post-colonial studies, and cultural criticism. The intersection of 
feminism, societal commentary, and identity in "Devi" invites research inquiries that probe 
the film's narrative choices, character dynamics, and broader socio-cultural implications. 


Satyajit Ray, a renowned cinematic maestro, has been honored with numerous awards and 
accolades throughout his career. His contributions to the cinematic landscape extend beyond 
storytelling, encompassing direction, screenwriting, music composition, and overall artistic 
vision. In 1992, he received an Honorary Academy Award for his lifetime achievement in 
filmmaking, recognizing his "rare mastery of the art of motion pictures and for his profound 
humanitarian outlook." 


In 1992, India's highest civilian honor, the Bharat Ratna, was bestowed on Ray for his 
cinematic genius and significant contributions to the cultural fabric of India. Ray's films, with 
their deep humanism and cultural resonance, have become a source of national pride. 


Ray's films also received acclaim at various international film festivals, earning awards and 
nominations for their artistic and thematic merits. His legacy lives on in the countless 
filmmakers and artists who cite him as an inspiration. The Satyajit Ray Lifetime 
Achievement Award, instituted by the West Bengal government, stands as a tribute to his 
enduring impact on Indian cinema. 


Scholarly research on Ray's awards often explores the influence of his accolades on the 
broader cinematic landscape, discussing how international recognition shaped perceptions of 
Indian cinema globally. The awards received by Ray become not just markers of personal 
achievement but reflections of his transformative influence on cinematic storytelling, leaving 
an indelible mark on the tapestry of world cinema. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE: 


An analysis of the story in devi a Film directed by satyajit ray in language - Bengali with a 
duration of 1 hour 34 minutes and the film produced by satyajit ray production and this film 
screenplay by satyajit ray and the film cinematography by Subrata Mitra and Editing is Dulal 
dulta then art direction of this film by Bansi chandragupta and sound work by Durgadas 
Mitra, music for this film by Ustad Ali Akbar khan,the film devi released in the year 1960 


At beginning of the story a female statue make a appearance of eyelashes put a colour on lips 
mark a god sign on a forehead arranging crown jewellers earings make a statue to a god lord 
kali devi. Appearing a women statue as a lord kali devi in they satyajit ray try to short convey 
the story in one line to the audience and then a Film showing of these appearances things 
statue into a god devi presenting on screen directors appears the names involved in the film 
crew members like a similar and simultains thing like preparing the women statue into lord 
devi put coyon eyes draw a god sign on forehead make up the statue Appearing accessories 
jewellery sarees earings like one by one presenting on screen appearing crew member actors 
,technicians involved in this film will presence on the screen 
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The peoples in chandipur Village Kali Devi pooja Villinge festival a traditional village 
making a women Statue into a Maha kali Grant kali Devi and Sumit that into village river 
side area that village festival was over. The tradition of that Village Story is God kali devi 
save every family in that village yearly onces blessed everyone in that village and submitted 
into the river on that village 


Umaprasad was the son of kalikinkar Roy a head of that Village uma prasad had recently 
married a young women named as dayamoyee . He want to continue his higher studies on 
Kolkata so he left his wife in home town guardian of his father kalikinkar Roy. 


Mr.kalikinkar Roy was the richest person in the village he had two son first Tara Prasad he 
got married and he had a son in 3 years old his name khoka and elder son of kalikinkar Roy 
uma Prasad and Tara Prasad wife is elder daughter in law in that home her name harasundari 
and younger daughter in law is dayamoyee. Here a love of married young couples uma 
Prasad and dayamoyee about there life story is main content of this film now uma Prasad 
going to Kolkata for his higher studies before his journey night both were conversation about 
there married life. 
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Doyamoyee pray the lord devi doing Pooja every day her father in law kalikinkar Roy was 
SO superstition person over there at time a begger with his son sing a devotional song every 
day for lord kali devi . Doyamoyee daily work to serve for his father in law and arrangement 
for devi Pooja every day and play khoka with a affection and make him to sleep everyday and 
khoka was very close to dayamoyee. 


One night kalikinkar Roy dream presented an his daughter in law as a lord kali devi was 
dayamoyee a far of kali devi to near by its become kali devi face to him and next day routine 
she arrange for Pooja his father in law fees her leg and make her and he want to project 
dayamoyee as lord kali devi . Mr. Kalikinker Roy said that my daughter in law She is the 
represence of kali devi to tara prasad, and both of them felt on Dayamoyee feet Hara sundari 
incident both of them was visits that on her feet but Doyamoyee was not want getting any 
knowledge about that front of her father her in law She doesn't do any thing. So accept his 
Words. 
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On the day itself there starting Do thinking has Doyamoyee was lord kali devi stand there 
make pooja in front of her but in that Scenario she doesn't. know how to react she just simple 
setting in front of the village peoples. There taking thipan arathanai to dayamoyee has a 
words of kalikinkar roy make proja to her dayamoyee with a village people in his house fall 
down That time Doyamoyees was suddenly fall in unconscious in that proja. Mr. Kalikinkar 
roy try to wake up her after that She is had has bed for rest she doesn't know what happened 
hara sundari was must belive in that she take care of dayamoyee .She but the servants of that 
home was belive that this residences of Lord devi and there village peoples are make request 
to dayamoyee. 
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Harasundari written a letter to uma Prasad about this incident to bring him to home town at 
night her husband Tara Prasad drunken and come to home doing a informal things according 
to village people ideology suddenly he felt on her wife feet and conversation about khoka s 
life in unconscious state of mind to Hara sundari.on Kolkata uma Prasad received that letter 
from Hara sundari he plan to return to his home town before that day night he went to watch 
a drama program and return to his room with is friend on horse champer (cart) a noise of 
someone praying in sanskrit like a Pooja there both had a conversation about the religious 
things the Uma passad got that letter and he known about till that incident happening on his 
home 
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That beggar who ring a Song for lord devi every day on Mr.kalikinkar Roy house residence 
of lord kali devi statue that beggar hold is son with condition of illness state like death bed 
that village religious superstition impervious Mr.kalikinkar Roy he requested by begger to 
save his son life to dayamoyee let his son on her feet the priest who make a tumberic ,neem 
and water feed by doyamoyee used that water to save that begger son life on that time uma 
Prasad was entering into the village his hometown and let came to his home there his wife 
state everyone in that village make her as lord Kali Devi he understands that situation. He 
watches that later on he went to descious about that incident to his father kalikinkar Roy 


Umaprasad said that what happened here am not accepted that happening things done over 
here father kalikinkar Roy prayers some sanskrit words and saying to uma Prasad to continue 
that and finish it kali devi is real she represented on her doyamoyee she is lord kali devi 
convincing uma Prasad to believe him. 


The words of his father hurts uma prasad very deeply thinking that he meets dayamoyee and 
spoken about that thing happens around her but she doesn't involve herself and don't hear 
uma prasad words she went to that kali devi Pooja area she just simply seating on there in 
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front of village peoples around her make a Pooja and arathanae . Umaprasad left from that 
place and come over the river side of the village and watch that to many peoples are going to 
his house to visiting his wife dayamoyee has kali devi to get a blessing from her there 
believing that dayamoyee as God . Uma Prasad felt sad and disappointed about incident what 
are all happening in his married life in between he and his wife dayamoyee life too he set 
and cried about her on the river side of the village . 


Uma Prasad and dayamoyee on those bedroom making a conversation about the incident 
happening around her the village religious superstition community so he requesting to 
dayamoyee to leave this village and leave this village religious superstition thinks he 
convincing her to leave this village and went somewhere or Kolkata. She accept that and try 
to leave that village the both were leaving went near to that village river side suddenly her 
behaviour was changed because on this point she itself believe that her as a lord devi and she 
one who as to save the people's in the village so she rejected to come with uma Prasad. 
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So both of them returns to home she said that ( I can't able to move out of this village by the 
words of doyamoyee) uma Prasad control her unconscious behaviour. He was totally 
confused of her behaviour so he leaves the home to Kolkata the next day as usual priest 
praises the lord Kali devi and doyamoyee the villagers are following that devi Pooja the priest 
and one by one of village people's get the blessings from devi and doyamoyee. 


After all the Pooja works dayamoyee lays on her room simply and hearing a sound from that 
little boy khoka playing with a ball suddenly that ball came near to dayamoyee he just stand 
in front of her with a smile doya have a huge affection on khoka before this devi Pooja days 
khoka was the only happiness to dayamoyee so she smiled at him khoka get that ball and ran 
away from the place . She turn a side her wedding hill on a window she about her marriage 
with uma Prasad a simple life with him but unfortunately it's happening different from her 
thoughts. 


She as upset with a feeling and think herself as cage parrot all her thoughts were happened 
different on her life suddenly on next day khoka fall a illness deadbed her mother hara 
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sundari feed hima medicine village elders and doctor visit khoka and given a medicine but 
this are all response to khoka illness every attempt are useless finally kalikinkar Roy and Tara 
Prasad carry khoka to dayamoyee room ask her to help save khoka’s life doya feeling very 
sad about him in this home khoka was the only happiness for her unfortunately his illness 
affect her very much she admired herself a god like before that poor begger’s son saved by 
her but nothing as happen khoka died she lost her one only happiness in home were lost . 
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The next day , when Umaprasad returns home to take action against the incident happened by 
his father's Mr.kalikinkar roy religious superstition believe thinks and to leave Doyamoyee 
from this situation, he finds his father crying at the feet of goddess Kali's statue. The reason is 
at that pervious day Khoka died due to illness and sick and getting proper medicine and hope 
of village elders everything were failed ; the superstition god believe didn't work and the 
belief cost the child khoka’s life. Umaprasad rushes to Doyamoyee's room and finds her in an 
abnormal condition, as she mumbles that she should go to the water , otherwise the family 
would kill her. Uma Prasad is unable to make her see sense, as Khoka's death and her own 
experiences of being called a goddess become too much for her to bear, breaking her 
psychologically. 
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This literature review focuses on the film "Devi" and its story narration by Satyajit Ray. It 
explores various themes, perspectives, and discussions related to the film's cinematic legacy, 
feminist perspectives, psychoanalytic readings of characters, post-colonial contexts, narrative 
structures, and identity and society. 


The review begins with Andrew Robinson's "Satyajit Ray: The Inner Eye," which provides a 
comprehensive exploration of Ray's directorial choices, thematic richness, and lasting impact 
on world cinema. It then delves into feminist perspectives on the film, analysing how Ray's 
narrative choices contribute to a nuanced exploration of women's roles in post-colonial India. 


Psychoanalytic perspectives are applied to the characters, including Dayamoyee, to uncover 
the psychological nuances embedded in the narrative. In "Unveiling the Psyche: A 
Psychoanalytic Reading of Characters in Satyajit Ray's Films," the author explores the 
intricate layers of characters, including Dayamoyee, and the subconscious motivations that 
drive their actions. 


The review also examines Ray's narrative structures, examining the temporal complexity in 
his films and the narrative intricacies across his filmography. The review concludes with a 
discussion on the intersection of individual identity and societal expectations in "Devi," 
contributing to the ongoing dialogue surrounding this cinematic masterpiece. 


The literature review explores the narrative structure of Satyajit Ray's film "Devi," focusing 
on its story narration, musical dimensions, and transnational aspects. The study examines the 
interplay of flashbacks, character perspectives, and temporal shifts in the narrative tapestry, 
providing a nuanced understanding of Ray's storytelling techniques. 


Musical imagery in Ray's films is also explored, highlighting the symbiotic relationship 
between sound and image in his storytelling. The film's themes resonate with audiences 
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across cultures, contributing to the ongoing discourse on the transnational impact of Ray's 
cinema. 


Cultural dynamics in post-colonial India are also explored, examining how the film 
negotiates the intersections of tradition and modernity, offering insights into the broader 
socio-cultural shifts in post-colonial India. This work contributes to discussions on how 
"Devi" serves as a cultural artefact reflecting the complexities of societal transformations. 


Symbolism is a cornerstone of Satyajit Ray's storytelling, and "Symbolic Motifs in Satyajit 
Ray's Films" explores the symbolic elements within the film, unpacking the layers of 
meaning embedded in visual metaphors, dialogue, and character actions. 


The global reception of "Devi" has been a focal point in scholarly discussions, with "Global 
Perspectives on Satyajit Ray's 'Devi'" investigating its international reception, critical 
reviews, audience reactions, and the broader impact on cinematic narratives. This 
comprehensive approach offers a wealth of perspectives to draw upon in unravelling the 
multifaceted storytelling of Satyajit Ray. 


The literature review explores the plot, subplots, conclusions, and overall results of Satyajit 
Ray's film "Devi." The study delves into the narrative dynamics, character trajectories, and 
thematic depth of the plot, providing a nuanced understanding of Ray's storytelling. Subplots 
in the film add layers of complexity to the narrative, enriching our comprehension of how 
Ray uses them as essential elements in crafting a multi-dimensional cinematic experience. 


Thematic conclusions and interpretations are explored in "Themes Explored: A 
Comprehensive Analysis of 'Devi'," which examines the thematic threads throughout the 
film, providing interpretations that highlight the film's reflections on faith, societal norms, 
and individual autonomy. Emotional and psychological results are also investigated in 
"Impact Analysis: Emotional and Psychological Responses to Satyajit Ray's 'Devi'," 
investigating the results of viewer engagement with the film and exploring the emotional and 


psychological resonances that linger after the credits roll. 


Cultural and social implications of "Devi" are examined in "Cultural Reverberations: Satyajit 
Ray's 'Devi' and Its Impact," which examines how the film reverberates within the cultural 
and social fabric of post-colonial India, contributing to broader discussions on how cinematic 
narratives can influence societal perspectives and contribute to cultural discourse. 


Critical reception and artistic results are also examined in "Critical Acclaim and Artistic 
Results: Satyajit Ray's 'Devi' in Review," providing insights into the film's artistic merits and 
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enduring legacy. This comprehensive analysis of the film's narrative, thematic richness, and 
societal impact forms the groundwork for further exploration and analysis within the broader 
context of Satyajit Ray's cinematic masterpiece. 


"Devi" is a character-driven narrative by Satyajit Ray, with various studies exploring its 
dynamics and the use of visual symbolism. In "Interplay of Identities: Characters in Satyajit 
Ray's 'Devi'," the author delves into the relationships between Dayamoyee, her family, and 
the villagers, revealing the layers of identity and societal expectations that shape their 
interactions. This study contributes to a nuanced understanding of how character dynamics 
serve as conduits for thematic exploration in the film. 


Visual symbolism in "Devi" adds depth to the storytelling, with researchers exploring the 
symbolic motifs woven into the film's visual tapestry, from religious imagery to light and 
shadow. The study also delves into Dayamoyee's role as a protagonist, exploring her journey 
and the consequences of being perceived as a divine figure. 


The cultural landscape in "Devi" is crucial, with research on the significance of the film's 
settings, such as the rural village or the family home, in shaping the narrative. The study also 
examines the portrayal of religious practices, exploring how these rituals become vehicles for 
narrative tension and thematic resonance. 
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Lastly, "Moral Ambiguity in Satyajit Ray's 'Devi'" delves into the ethical complexities 
presented within the narrative, questioning established traditions and societal values. These 
additional perspectives provide a rich tapestry of analyses, offering avenues for a 
comprehensive examination of Satyajit Ray's cinematic masterwork. 


"Devi" is a film that explores the intersection of faith, modernity, and tradition. The film's 
narrative is shaped by its thematic layers, which examine how Ray navigates the complexities 
of belief systems in a changing society. This research contributes to a nuanced understanding 
of how the film engages with timeless themes that resonate across cultural and temporal 
boundaries. 


The film also portrays family dynamics, reflecting broader shifts in societal structures. In 
"Tradition in Transition: Family Dynamics in Satyajit Ray's 'Devi,'" the author explores how 
Ray depicts intergenerational tensions and evolving familial relationships, highlighting the 
film's portrayal of the family as a microcosm of changing societal norms. 


Narrative tensions are a driving force in the film, shaping the trajectory of characters and the 
overall story. The study "Tensions Unveiled: Conflict and Resolution in Satyajit Ray's 'Devi,"" 
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analyzes Ray's narrative strategies to create and resolve tensions, providing insights into his 
storytelling approach and emotional impact on viewers. 


The film also engages with gender dynamics, particularly the role of women in a patriarchal 
society. In "Femininity and Society: Gender Dynamics in Satyajit Ray's 'Devi," the author 
scrutinizes Ray's navigation of societal expectations placed upon women and their 
implications for individual agency. 


The film's enduring legacy is explored in "Cultural Resonance: Satyajit Ray's 'Devi' and Its 
Enduring Legacy," examining how it continues to resonate with audiences and shape 
conversations about cinematic artistry and societal reflections. 


The study explores the reception and critical analyses of Satyajit Ray's film "Devi," focusing 
on its impact on audiences and discussions on faith, culture, and societal norms. The author 
also examines the film's genre considerations within Bengali cinema, examining how it aligns 
with or diverges from conventions, contributing to discussions on genre classification and the 
evolution of cinematic storytelling in the region. 


The author also examines the film's cultural critique, focusing on its engagement with 
socio-political themes, providing insights into the director's approach to using cinema as a 
tool for cultural commentary. The global impact of "Devi" is also explored, examining how 
the film has been received and interpreted on the international stage, contributing to 
discussions on the cross-cultural significance of Ray's work. 


The legacy of "Devi" extends beyond its initial release, as the author traces the film's 
influence on later filmmakers, exploring how its themes, storytelling techniques, and visual 
aesthetics have reverberated in subsequent cinematic works. The study contributes to a more 
comprehensive understanding of Satyajit Ray's contribution to world cinema through this 
iconic masterpiece. The film's reception, critical analyses, and enduring legacy contribute to a 
more comprehensive understanding of Ray's contribution to world cinema. 


The story revolves around a female statue in Chandipur Village, who is transformed into a 
god named Lord Kali Devi during the Villinge festival. The village people believe that God 
Kali Devi saves every family in the village yearly and submits them to the river side area 
after blessing everyone. Uma Prasad, the son of Kalikinkar Roy, is the head of the village and 
has recently married a young woman named Dayamoyee. Uma Prasad wants to continue his 
higher studies in Kolkata, so he leaves his wife in the home town. 
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Mr. Kalikinkar Roy, the richest person in the village, has two sons, Tara Prasad and 
Harasundari, and their elder daughter-in-law, Dayamoyee. The main content of the film 
revolves around the love between Uma Prasad and Dayamoyee, who are married and have 
children. Dayamoyee prays for Lord Kali Devi daily, and her father-in-law is superstitious. 
One night, Kalikinkar Roy dreams of his daughter-in-law as Lord Kali Devi, and she 
becomes a goddess near Kali Devi. 


One day, Doyamoyee arranges for Pooja, and her father-in-law fees her leg and makes her 
appear as Lord Kali Devi. He wants to project Dayamoyee as Lord Kali Devi, but she doesn't 
want to know about it. On the day of the event, Doyamoyee is told that she is Lord Kali Devi 
and will perform a pooja in front of the village people. When a village people falls down, 
Doyamoyee falls unconscious in the proja. Mr. Kalikinkar Roy wakes her up, and she is taken 
to bed for rest. Harasundari believes she takes care of Dayamoyee, but the servants of the 
home believe that Lord Kali Devi's residences and village peoples are making requests to her. 


Harasundari wrote a letter to Uma Prasad, asking him to return to his home town. At night, 
Harasundari's husband Tara Prasad was drunken and doing informal things according to 
village people's ideology. Uma Prasad received the letter and planned to return to his 
hometown. On the day of his return, he watched a drama program and returned to his room 
with a friend on horse champer (cart). They had a conversation about religious things and the 
incident happening at his home. 


A beggar who ring a song for Lord Kali Devi every day held his son in a state of illness. 
Village religious superstition impervious Mr. Kalikinkar Roy, who requested his son's life, 
asked Dayamoyee to let his son rest on her feet. The priest, who made a tumberic, neem, and 
water feed by Doyamoyee, saved his son's life. 


Uma Prasad entered the village and met his wife, Dayamoyee. She was called Lord Kali Devi 
by everyone in the village. Uma Prasad was deeply hurt by his father's words and decided to 
continue the ritual. 


However, Dayamoyee did not involve herself in the incident and went to the Kali Devi Pooja 
area to perform a Pooja and arathanae. Uma Prasad left the village and noticed many people 
visiting his house to get blessings from Dayamoyee, believing her as God. 


Understanding the incident, Uma Prasad and Dayamoyee had a conversation about it in their 
bedroom. He urged Dayamoyee to leave the village and leave the village religious 
superstition. 
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The opening scene of Satyajit Ray's "Devi" is a visual and auditory tableau that sets the tone 
for the film's exploration of complex themes. As the film begins, the audience is enveloped in 
the tranquil ambiance of a rural landscape, accompanied by the melodic chants of villagers 
engaging in religious rituals. This serene setting becomes the canvas upon which the narrative 
unfolds, hinting at the intersection of spirituality and everyday life that will be central to the 


story. 


One pivotal line in the narrative occurs when the elderly priest, Doyamoyee's father-in-law, 
mistakes her for the goddess Kali after a night of disturbed sleep. In his half-awake state, he 
utters, "You are the goddess. You are Devi." This declaration becomes a catalyst for the 
unfolding events, triggering a series of consequences that delve into the complexities of faith, 
societal expectations, and the blurred lines between the divine and the human. This line 
encapsulates the film's exploration of religious superstitions and their profound impact on the 
lives of its characters, propelling the narrative into a thought-provoking exploration of 
identity and belief systems. 


Satyajit Ray's screenplay for "Devi" intricately weaves a tapestry of characters, each 
contributing to the film's profound exploration of identity, societal expectations, and religious 
beliefs. The central character, Doyamoyee, portrayed with exquisite depth by Sharmila 
Tagore, undergoes a transformative journey as she grapples with being perceived as the 
goddess Devi. Ray's screenplay masterfully unveils the psychological complexities of 
Doyamoyee, revealing the internal conflict between her personal desires and the societal 
expectations thrust upon her. The elderly priest, played by Chhabi Biswas, adds another layer 
to the narrative with his conviction that Doyamoyee is a divine incarnation. Ray's portrayal of 
this character navigates the fine line between religious fervour and the consequences of blind 
faith. The interplay of these characters, guided by Ray's nuanced screenplay, creates a 
compelling cinematic experience that transcends the narrative, delving into the depths of 
human psychology and societal dynamics. Ray's ability to craft characters with such depth 
and complexity solidifies "Devi" as a testament to his storytelling prowess. 


The Seattle Times 

https://archive.seattletimes.com » ar... 

Satyajit Ray's Powerful ‘Devi' A Remarkable Look At Fanaticism 
by John Hartl. 1995 


Satyajit Ray's 1960 Bengali film "Devi" explores the terrors of religious fanaticism. The 
script, adapted from a story by Prabhat Kumar Mukherjee, follows a 19th-century landowner 
who believes his daughter-in-law, Sarmila Tagore, is the reincarnation of the goddess Kali. 
The son, who has been away in Calcutta, is shocked by his father's belief in divinity and his 
sublimated sexual attraction to her. The film's plot becomes a Lourdes-like attraction, and the 
son and wife prove too weak to defeat his father's conservative ideology. 
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The film stars Soumitra Chatterjee as the distraught son, Karuna Bannerjee as his mother, and 
Chhabi Biswas as the demented father. The movie is primarily directed by Ray, with Tagore 
transitioning from a sweet teenage housewife to a mad "goddess." 


"Devi" faced controversy during its initial release in India, as it was accused of attacking 
Hinduism. The theme's timeliness was underlined when reports of a young West Indian 
villager's "miracles" caused a stampede, trampled several people to death. 


In the 1960s, American film "Elmer Gantry" created a religious controversy with its portrayal 
of a level-headed woman who becomes obsessed with her healing powers and divinity. Ray 
avoided this controversy by shooting romantic scenes in a self-censoring manner, claiming 
that Indian films have reduced them to a formula of hand-clapping, longing looks, and vapid 
verbal exchanges. He admitted to using a shot of a couple kissing in "Devi" but not going 
beyond a long shot with the lovers silhouetted behind a mosquito netting. Ray's restraint in all 
matters is what makes "Devi" powerful and disorienting. 


SFGATE 

https://www.sfgate.com > article 

MOVIE REVIEW / Grand Delusion in a Hindu Land / In ‘Devi' Satyajit Ray ... 
by Edward Guthmann 


In the 1860s Bengal, a wealthy landowner dreams of his 17-year-old daughter-in-law as the 
incarnation of Kali, the Hindu goddess of destruction. Overwhelmed, he worships her, as seen 
in the Indian film "Devi" (1960). The film, based on a story by Prabhat Kuman Mukherjee 
and written by Satyajit Ray, stars Sharmila Tagore as Doyamoyee, a shy girl who refuses to 
challenge her powerful father-in-law. The film opens today at the Embarcadero Center 
Cinema. 


In "Devi," Satyajit Ray explores the power of family and religion in a Hindu land. In 1860s 
Bengal, a wealthy landowner has a dream that his 17-year-old daughter-in-law is the 
incarnation of Kali, the Hindu goddess of destruction. Overwhelmed, he worships the startled 
girl, which is the pivotal scene in the Indian film "Devi" (1960). The film stars Sharmila 
Tagore as Doyamoyee (or "Doya"), a shy girl who is unable to believe the mantle placed on 
her but doesn't dare to challenge her powerful father-in-law. 


Tagore's performance as Doya is perfect, as she is luminous and easily confused for a deity. 
The widowed man lavishes praise on his daughter-in-law, calling her "Mother" and honoring 
the day she entered his family. Doya is afraid by the role that's forced upon her but unable to 
protest. Hindu pilgrims line up to pay homage, bringing sick children to be healed and 
begging for her wisdom and blessings. 
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Kali, portrayed with a necklace of human skulls, is one of the most feared gods and 
goddesses in the Hindu religion. In the Bengal region, which flowered under the British Raj 
in the 19th century, she was especially revered, with the city of Calcutta deriving its name 
from her. When Doya's husband, Uma (Soumitra Chatterjee), returns from his exams in 
Calcutta and sees what's been done to his wife of three years, he is outraged. 


In "Devi," Ray effectively captures the emotions of Uma and Doya, capturing their shock, 
embarrassment, fear, and silent pleading. As Uma rescues Doya from his father and their 
home, she weakens and begins to question if she's an incarnation of Kalli. 


A Sharper Focus 

https://www.asharperfocus.com > D... 

Norman Holland on Satyajit Ray, Devi, The Goddess, 1960. 
By Norman N. Holland . 2013 


Devi is a mysterious and puzzling film that explores a paradox of ambiguity and religiosity in 
India. The story follows Uma, a wealthy Bengali man, who leaves his wife Doya and his 
wealthy Brahmin family to study English at Calcutta University. Uma supports the Brahmo 
Samaj movement, which advocates for the English language, Christianity, modern medicine, 
and supporting the younger generation against the traditional power of the Hindu father. The 
film's ambiguity is best understood at its story level, as Uma's decision to study English and 
support the Brahmo Samaj movement highlights the challenges faced by Indian society. 


In the village, life continues as Doya plays with her nephew Khoka and provides food and 
water offerings for the shrine of Kali, who Uma's father, Kalinkar, obsessively worships. 
Kali, often represented as the consort of Shiva, is a darker side of Devi, a female aspect of the 
overarching agent of creation and change, Shakti. She represents the cycle of seasons, time, 
change, and death, but is also both creator and destroyer. When Kali is associated with death, 
disease, and drought, her black image, black necklace of skulls and snakes, and her trample 
on her husband Siva's head demonstrate her power. When Kali is the dispeller of disease, her 
white image and garlands of flowers symbolise her strength. 


Uma's father Kalinkar worships Kali, who he believes is the incarnate goddess of Doya. After 
a dream, he recognizes Kali's bindi with Doya's and bows down to her. A beggar brings his 
dying child to her, and the child recovers. This miracle convinces the community, and long 
lines of worshippers seek the favours of the "living goddess." However, when her nephew 
Khoka falls ill, she fails to cure him, leading to his death. Uma returns to find his family 
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grief-stricken and resentful, and his wife has gone mad. Her image dissolves into the smiling 
stone face of an ancient goddess. The film begins with a stark contrast between traditional 
Indian and modern English ways, with the older generation worshipping Kali and the younger 
generation, Doya, Uma, and Khoka, enjoying the fireworks. 


In Calcutta, young men follow Roy's example by wearing socks, garters, and English shoes, 
riding carriages, smoking cigarettes, and occasionally lapse into English. They watch plays 
about laughing at ancestors and discuss marrying a widow against custom and father's 
wishes. Uma asks advice from a professor instead of a holy man. The cultural contrast 
reflects generations and sexes, with all men trying to possess a mother-figure. Khoka wants 
Doya as a mother, his grandfather uses her as a "little mother," Uma's elder brother worships 
her as a goddess, her husband wants her as a submissive, child-like Indian bride, and her 
friend wants to marry a widow. The old holy men worship her, and the beggar loses the 
goddess, then gains her. 


Doya-Kali is a triple goddess with three relations to males: playing with the child Khoka, 
lying with her husband, and tending to her husband's old father. She treats her as a mother 
much like Khoka does. The males show the three essential roles of man to woman: child, 
lover, dotard, or death-goddess. The father's talk about walking with a cane may be 
referencing Oedipus' riddle. 


The men are rivals for Doya, as she is a wife, mother, or goddess. The struggle takes place 
across generational lines, mirroring the Oedipus complex. Uma is the husband in the middle, 
while Khoka charms the wife away. The cultural struggle mirrors the generations, with the 
father and older brother representing the old culture and Uma, his friend, his professor, and 
the Calcutta scene representing the new generation. The relation between man and woman 
gets caught up in the generational conflict, as Doya mothers both the little boy and the old 
man, and stops being a wife to her age-mate. 


The Indian film explores the theme of Shiva and Shakti, the male and female gods of creation 
and destruction. Shiva represents the male spirit, while Shakti represents the female principle, 
requiring worshipers to become like a child. The beggar's songs to the goddess, Doya, 
resemble a child's moods with its mother. The film also explores the relationship between the 
sexes, with Doya being both the appalling religious power and the everyday nurturing Indian 
mother. 
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The film explores the double level of the relationship between the divine and mundane 
through incidental images. Birds, sacred to Kali, fly between heaven and earth, while a pet 
parrot, earthbound and adored by Doya, is shown in her secular aspect. Ray also shows feet, 
as Doya washes her father-in-law's feet and bows down to her feet when he decides she is 
divine. 


The film also explores the concept of feet, as they represent the way we rest on the firm 
ground of earthly reality. The film asks who can walk how, with a cane, down the hall to the 
goddess, down the hall to the father, and along the dusty road, all ways of reaching out 
toward something. 


Kali, a goddess known for her protection against drought, is thrown into the water after the 
festival. Doya, a beggar, gives water and candy to Khoka, places fruit and water in the 
household shrine, and administers medicine and water to the father. A sick child is cured by 
having Kali's milk poured between his lips. Doya sees fragments of an image of Durga or 
Kali and wonders if she is the goddess. In the end, she is both the dispeller of disease and the 
destroyer who caused the death of her beloved Khoka. The Sanskrit word "devi" means 
divine and "to shine," and Doya dissolves into the light at the end. Ray cuts from her 
disappearance to a stone image at the end, suggesting that the mother goddess is universal. 
Doya's face is stone, and her husband describes her as a china doll with the face of a goddess. 


The old man who believed Doya was a goddess questions his sin and believes he sinned, 
leading to the belief in Doya-Kali that destroys his beloved grandchild. Ray cuts across 
conflicts from one sex to another, generation to generation, and culture to another, but also 
lingers in long close-ups on the individual face, creating a sense of watching the character's 
mental processes. The film exquisitely entwines the psychological with the supernatural, 
leaving no way to separate a religious being-beyond from our everyday being-in-the-world. 
The boy asks Doya for a story about a witch, but Doya becomes that witch. Ray's camera 
work builds on the central ambiguity of the film, allowing the viewer to feel the character's 
mental processes and the psychological connection between the supernatural and everyday 
life. The film's central ambiguity is evident in the boy's story, where Doya becomes a witch 
after a boy asks her for a story about a witch. 


The film Devi explores the psychological consequences of a half-supernatural punishment, 
with a rational explanation provided by Satyajit Ray and cinematographer Subrata Mitra. The 
film intensifies the psychological aspect with sounds of the household and small camera 
movements, adding to the earthy realism. The old man, in lust with his daughter-in-law, 
believes Doya is Kali, leading to the beggar's child's well-being. However, others believe 
Doya is the goddess, and instead of seeking science-based medicine, they rely on a faith cure 
from Kali. Despite losing the child, Doya becomes the goddess, symbolising the creation and 
destruction of faith. 
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The film is about faith and its role as a creator and destroyer, like Kali. We cannot live 
without faiths, as we cannot survive without a mother. Our every act and perception builds on 
hypotheses about the world, a basic trust in its constancy and materiality. Our belief in the 
film is an illusion, but only by believing can we find the truth, which rests on belief. 


Satyajit Ray Org 
https://satyajitray.org » devi-the-go... 
Devi (The Goddess) 

By Pauline Kael 


Film Critic 


Devi (The Goddess) is a 1960 Bengali film set in Chandipur, India, where Doyamoyee and 
her husband Umaprasad live with their elder brother, Purnendu Mukherjee, his wife, and 
wealthy father, Kalikinkar Roy. Kalikinkar is an ageing widower and a devotee of the Hindu 
goddess Kali. Umaprasad, Doyamoyee's husband, is away studying in Calcutta and takes care 
of her father-in-law. In a dream, Roy discovers Doyamoyee is an incarnation of Kali and 
insists she be worshipped. A dying child is miraculously cured by her feet, attracting 
hundreds of people seeking cures and comfort. Umaprasad, Doyamoyee's husband, learns 
about the events and returns home to rescue her. Umaprasad challenges the tradition and tries 
to reason with his father, but the father remains unmoved, believing the miracle cure 
demonstrates the truth of his beliefs. 


The Criterion Collection 
https://www.criterion.com > posts 
Devi: Seeing and Believing | Current 


By Devika Girish . 2021 


In Satyajit Ray's 1960 film Devi, the film features a clay idol of Goddess Durga with bold, 
painted features. The scene is an anomaly in Ray's work, with its gothic shadings and 
signature shot. Ray's lyrical, literary films often feature curious eyes leading us into a world 
and a nascent point of view. For example, in Pather Panchali (1955) and Charulata (1964), 
Apu's sister Durga pries one of his eyes open to wake him up for school. The acclaimed film 
Charulata (1964) also features an iconic Ray image of a bored housewife peering through 
opera glasses at the world outside her husband's gilded bungalow. Ray's films are novelistic 
in character and narrative but attuned to the modernist potential of the camera. They are a 
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cinema of contemplation, teaching us how to look at the world. Andrew Robinson's 
biography of the director relates a wry remark by a satirical Kolkata magazine editor, "Have 
you seen the latest Ray film? What you really mean is, has Satyajit's film seen you?” 


Devi, Ray's sixth feature and his first directly political film, explores the power of the gaze to 
deify, dehumanise, create, and destroy. The film takes place in Chandipur, a village in Bengal, 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. A dream convinces feudal landlord Kalikinkar 
that his daughter-in-law, Doyamoyee, is an incarnation of the Mother Goddess. Doya is 
placed on a pedestal and swarmed by incense-wielding priests and supplicants, while her 
husband Umaprasad believes in a different kind of vision: the clear sight of a modern, 
rational, Western-educated man. Ray engages father and son in debate not only in dialogue 
but also in its compositions. Doya appears in low-angle close-ups through Kalikinkar's eyes, 
while Umaprasad's perspective is secular and empirical, attuned to scale and domestic space. 
When he returns home to rescue his wife, he looks at her through the bars of a window ina 
geometric tableau, looking diminutive next to the men who surround her. 


Devi, a film adapted from an 1899 short story by Prabhat Kumar Mukhopadhyay, explores 
the ideological divide between Umaprasad and Kalikinkar in Indian history. The story takes 
place during the Bengal Renaissance, a cultural movement that emerged during the East India 
Company's rule over the province. The film's timeline is moved forward by almost a century, 
as colonial rule in India was entrenched and resistance was growing. The Renaissance had 
also led to the birth of the Brahmo Samaj, a monotheistic Hinduism movement advocating for 
liberal reforms to religious and social traditions. The Tagore and Ray families were 
prominent in the Brahmo movement, which rejected Hindu customs and advocated for 
women's education and equality. Critics like Chidananda Das Gupta emphasise the film's 
continuity with ancient Indian tradition, highlighting its impact on the narrative. 


Though Devi unfolds mostly as a domestic drama, within the lustrous, shadow-filled interiors 
of Kalikinkar’s mansion, Ray deftly distils the zeitgeist of the times in the characters’ 
repartee. Umaprasad flaunts his English education and bemoans the generational chasm 
between himself and Kalikinkar (the name literally translates as “devotee of Kali’), who in 
turn accuses his son of being a Christian and quotes Sanskrit scripture to demonstrate his own 
mental acuity. In one of the film’s few detours from its taut, tragic plot, there is a pointed 
reference to an important reformist cause of the era: the legalisation of the remarriage of 
Hindu widows, which came to pass in 1856 in the face of staunch opposition. As Umaprasad 
and a friend ride home in a carriage from a play in Kolkata, the friend confesses that he is in 
love with a widow and expects to be disowned by his family. Umaprasad coolly assures his 
friend that he can convince his father. “I have all the latest arguments at my fingertips,” he 
says. 
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Ray, for his part, needed no convincing. The spirit of Renaissance rationalism courses 
throughout the director’s films, manifesting itself not only in his themes—The Holy Man 
(1965), The Elephant God (1979), Deliverance (1981), and An Enemy of the People (1989) 
all champion a scientific attitude and satirise or otherwise critique superstition—but also in 
his seamless realism. Ray’s writings on film reflect this attitude: he describes cinema as a 
combination of the “cold logic of science with the subtlest abstractions of the human 
imagination,” and proposes that what the modern Indian filmmaker needs to do is “keep his 
eyes open, and his ears’—to let his senses truly, essentially perceive the world. 
Perspective—that axiom of European Renaissance art—is paramount in Ray’s approach to 
both form and character. Unlike the serrated cinematic screeds of his peers Ritwik Ghatak 
and Mrinal Sen, which often fragment our senses of subjectivity and continuity, Ray’s films 
impart visions of wholeness. 


Devi dramatises the symbolic deification of women and emphasises the importance of truth 
in Indian art. Ray's pursuit of the real is rooted in a classicist tradition of Indian art, where 
beauty is inseparable from truth and goodness. The film's Western-rationalist leanings are 
unsettled by Kalikinkar's perspective, which is presented with formal rigour and 
sensuousness. The film's seductive sense of doubt comes to a head when Umaprasad 
confronts his father, announcing his intention to stop the religious charade. Ray's careful 
arrangement of sound and gesture gives the moment a cosmic force of chance. The film's 
most poignant line is delivered by Doya, who refuses to go any further, delivering the film's 
most poignant line . 


Metro Silicon Valley 
http://www.metroactive.com > metro 
Metroactive Movies | Satyajit Ray 
by Richard von Busack . 2003 


Satyajit Ray, an Indian director, is presenting a 30-film retrospective of his films at the 
Stanford Theater in Palo Alto. The event, marking the 10th anniversary of the Satyajit Ray 
Film and Study Collection at UC-Santa Cruz, showcases 30 of Ray's films, ranging from 
humorous to tragic. Ray, who lived in Kolkata, escaped ill health and political strife during 
the 1970 civil emergency. His work is known for its serene surface and is considered the 
essence of Asian art. The film Devi (The Goddess) is the perfect introduction to Ray's work, 
playing from October 18-19. The festival also features the Apu Trilogy, Ray's best-known 
works, which are classics of common-man filmmaking. Devi is a darker film, examining 
upper-class decadence and corruption. The event promises to be a fascinating exploration of 
Ray's unique style and influence. 
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Devi is a story about the stranglehold of Hindu orthodoxy in 19th-century Bengal, focusing 
on the debate between a father and son. The father is a 19th-century intellectual, a 
representative of Westernized India, and the son is a traditionally learned scholar, a devoted 
follower of the cult of Kali. The story begins when an old man, on the edge of dotage, notices 
his daughter-in-law, Doya, who is a countrified country girl who marries a rising class of 
Anglophiles. When her husband goes to the city to study English, Doya is left in the custody 
of her father-in-law, who spends his time in worship. One morning, the old man wakes up and 
declares Doya is a human incarnation of the goddess Kali. Kali is both creator and destroyer, 
portrayed with a sacred gaping womb and a necklace of skulls. She is called "Ma," a word 
meaning the same thing in India as it does here. The poster for Devi, designed by Ray, 
features Tagore's divided face, representing the battleground between the old and the new 
India. 


ResearchGate 

https://www.researchgate.net > 3232... 

Satyajit ray's use of silence in Charulata (1964) and Devi (1960) 
By. Narasingha P. Sil 


Discourses about masculinity and femininity often overlook the subjective experiences of 
women in historical events. Nationalist thought in Bengal in the late 19th century relied on 
gendered ideas about the nation, self, and society, but often failed to examine the subjective 
experiences of women who might have confronted these gendered ideologies. This paper 
suggests that using film as an archive to explore depictions of female subjectivity can be 
useful for feminist and gender researchers seeking new ways of conceptualising the everyday 
experiences of women in the past. It raises questions about how experience can be used as 
evidence in history, how portrayals of articulations of difference and resistance are helpful for 
writing gender history, and why film is a fruitful archive for imagining how women might 
have experienced and expressed their dissatisfaction with gender-normative roles within the 
patriarchal family setting. The paper discusses ideas about speaking and articulation in 
scholarship on women in the past, suggesting that film is a useful place to imagine women's 
articulations of difference from the Other that patriarchal discourses would cast them as. 


frenchfilms.org 

http://www.frenchfilms.org » review 

Devi (1960) [The Goddess] - Satyajit Ray - film review and synopsis 
By James Travers . 2012 . 


Devi, a controversial film by Satyajit Ray, explores the fallacy of blind faith and the 
consequences of uncritical adherence to a belief system. Initially condemned in India as an 
attack on Hinduism, it is not about any religion but rather the capacity of many believers to 
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seek material manifestations of divine influence. Devi's striking visual power and 
extraordinary narrative economy demonstrate the consequences of faith becoming 
subservient to superstition in a society degenerating into decadence and spiritual self-interest. 
Nominated for the Palme d'Or at the Cannes Film Festival in 1962, Devi is considered one of 
Ray's most important films. 


Devi is a film by Satyajit Ray that critiques the societal repression and control of women in 
Indian society. The film, made during the onset of feminism, highlights the impact of female 
repression in the workplace. The main character, Doyamoyee, is a woman who is moulded 
into a goddess by her stepfather, a male figure in her household. Doyamoyee's complacency 
leads her to believe in her divinity, resulting in her own will and personality being negated. 
The film's oppressive atmosphere, conveyed through moody chiaroscuro photography and a 
confined setting, resembles a prison rather than a home. The film's portrayal of the erosion of 
the young woman's identity and her humiliating subjugation is one of the most disturbing 
instalments in Ray's oeuvre. 


Devi, the third film in the Apu Trilogy, is a darker and more introspective film directed by 
Ray. It deviates from Ray's earlier near-autobiographical films, with a darker tone and less 
naturalism. The protagonists succumb to collective insanity, blinded by selfish desires, and 
cannot judge where faith ends and wishful thinking takes over. The film highlights the lack of 
authority and self-belief in the protagonist, Doyamoyee's educated husband Umaprasad, to 
challenge the insane delusion that has taken hold of his family. Devi is one of Ray's bleakest 
and most hauntingly lyrical films, examining how faith can be subverted for selfish ends. It 
continues to resonate powerfully over half a century after its release. 
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METHODOLOGY : 


The methodology for analysing the story "Devi" by Satyajit Ray involves a comprehensive 
exploration of its narrative complexities. This methodology combines various theoretical 
lenses, research paradigms, and analytical tools to provide a holistic understanding of the 
film's unfolding within the broader socio-cultural context. 


Theoretical framework: Interdisciplinary Perspectives 


This approach employs an interdisciplinary theoretical framework, drawing from film studies, 
cultural studies, and narrative theory. Psychoanalytic theory is used to unravel the 
subconscious motivations and internal conflicts of characters in "Devi," using psychoanalytic 
principles to uncover deeper layers of their psyches and psychological dynamics. Feminist 
theory is used to scrutinise gender dynamics and female identity in the film, examining how it 
navigates societal expectations and agency within a patriarchal framework. 


Narrative theory guides the structural analysis of the story, examining plot, character 
development, and thematic progression to uncover the underlying storytelling techniques 
employed by Satyajit Ray. Cultural studies provide a framework for contextualising the 
narrative within the socio-cultural landscape of post-colonial India, examining cultural 
symbols, rituals, and societal norms depicted in the film. Film theory, with a focus on 
cinematic elements such as cinematography, mise-en-scéne, and editing, forms a crucial 
aspect of the methodology, exploring how visual and auditory elements contribute to the 
overall narrative experience and enhance the film's thematic resonance. 


A methodological triangulation approach is adopted to ensure the robustness of the analysis, 
cross-referencing findings from different theoretical perspectives and analytical methods. 
This methodology aims to provide a thorough and nuanced analysis of the story in "Devi," 
offering insights into the artistic and cultural significance of Satyajit Ray's cinematic 
masterpiece. 


Psychoanalytic theory : Unravelling the Psyche of Characters 


Psychoanalytic theory, rooted in Sigmund Freud's work and later developed by Jacques 
Lacan, is used to analyse characters in "Devi." It aims to uncover the characters' psyches, 
their subconscious motivations, and the repressed desires, cultural expectations, and internal 
conflicts. Freudian concepts like the id, ego, and superego provide a framework for 
understanding the characters’ inner struggles, while Lacanian ideas of the mirror stage and 
symbolic language offer insights into the construction of identity and socio-cultural 
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influences. The psychoanalytic lens goes beyond surface-level characterizations, revealing 
the nuanced psychological dimensions woven into the fabric of "Devi.” 


The analysis of "Devi" uses psychoanalytic theory to uncover subconscious motivations, 
revealing hidden desires, fears, and conflicts. Freud's concept of the unconscious mind helps 
explore the characters’ actions and relationships. Lacanian concepts of the 'Real' and 
‘Imaginary' help decipher the authentic self from societal constructs. This psychoanalytic 
exploration contributes to understanding Satyajit Ray's film's thematic richness. 


In a more intricate exploration through the psychoanalytic lens, the analysis further probes 
the depths of the unconscious minds of characters in "Devi." Freudian concepts such as the 
Oedipus complex and repression are applied to illuminate the intricate dynamics of familial 
relationships and societal expectations. The research delves into the symbolic representations 
embedded in the narrative, uncovering how dreams, symbols, and recurring motifs serve as 
gateways to the characters’ repressed desires and fears. Lacanian psychoanalysis, with its 
emphasis on language and identity formation, is employed to decipher the complexities of 
self-perception, particularly in characters like Dayamoyee. Additionally, the analysis engages 
with the concept of trauma, examining how the characters' experiences are imprinted on their 
psyches, shaping their behaviours and influencing the trajectory of the narrative. Through this 
extended exploration of psychoanalytic theory, the research aims to unravel the layers of the 
characters' unconscious motivations, providing a nuanced understanding of the psychological 
intricacies masterfully woven into the fabric of "Devi.” 


Feminist theory : Navigating Gender Dynamics and Female Identity 


Feminist theory is a critical lens used to analyse Satyajit Ray's narrative "Devi," which 
explores the portrayal of female identity within a patriarchal framework. The film scrutinises 
the nuanced ways characters, particularly Dayamoyee, negotiate societal expectations, 
revealing the complexities of women's roles, agency, and challenges within the cultural 
context. The analysis also critiques the intersections between faith, tradition, and the 
autonomy of women, as well as the broader implications for female characters in the 
narrative. Through a feminist lens, the research contributes to ongoing discussions about 
gender representation and empowerment within the cinematic narrative, offering insights into 
how Satyajit Ray's film intersects with and challenges prevailing gender norms. 


The film "Devi" uses feminist theory to explore the societal expectations placed on female 
characters, particularly Dayamoyee. Drawing from feminist scholars' works, the analysis 
delves into the complexities of negotiating traditional roles within a patriarchal structure. The 
film explores themes of agency, autonomy, and cultural norms on women's lives. The film's 
exploration of labelling Dayamoyee as a divine figure invites a feminist critique of the 
intersections between religious beliefs and women's autonomy. The analysis also examines 
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relationships among female characters, revealing solidarity, conflicts, and silent resistances 
within societal constraints. The research aims to amplify the voices of female characters in 
"Devi" and contribute to broader conversations about women's representation in cinematic 
narratives. 


In a more nuanced exploration through the feminist lens in "Devi," the analysis goes beyond 
individual character studies to deconstruct patriarchal constructs embedded in the narrative. 
Feminist theory serves as a guiding force to unravel power dynamics, shedding light on how 
societal expectations impact not only individual female characters but also the broader 
portrayal of women in the film. The research delves into the intersectionality of gender with 
other facets such as class, religion, and familial roles. It scrutinises how these intersections 
shape the characters’ experiences and contribute to the perpetuation or subversion of 
patriarchal norms. Moreover, feminist critique is extended to societal attitudes portrayed in 
the film, examining how institutionalised gender roles influence the characters' choices and 
constrain their agency. By employing feminist theory as a robust analytical framework, the 
research aims to unearth subtle nuances, illuminating the ways in which "Devi" engages in a 
broader societal dialogue about gender, challenging norms, and paving the way for a more 
comprehensive understanding of the film's feminist underpinnings. 


Narrative Theory: Unravelling Structural Complexity 


Narrative theory assumes a central role in the analysis of "Devi," guiding a meticulous 
examination of the film's structural intricacies. This approach involves dissecting the story's 
components—plot, character development, and thematic progression—to unravel the nuanced 
threads woven by Satyajit Ray. By drawing upon narrative theory, the analysis aims to 
elucidate how the film's storytelling choices contribute to its thematic richness. The 
examination encompasses the unfolding of events, character arcs, and the interplay of 
temporal elements. Through a structural lens, the research discerns narrative patterns and 
devices employed by Ray, shedding light on the deliberate crafting of sequences that engage 
the audience emotionally and intellectually. Moreover, the analysis extends to the thematic 
progression, investigating how the narrative's layers unfold and converge to convey a 
profound exploration of faith, identity, and societal expectations. Narrative theory, as applied 
to "Devi," becomes a tool for unveiling the deliberate choices made by Ray in constructing a 
cinematic narrative that transcends conventional storytelling, inviting viewers into a 
contemplative and immersive experience. 


Expanding the narrative theory lens in the analysis of "Devi," the focus extends to the 
interplay of narrative elements that contribute to the film's overarching impact. The structural 
analysis encompasses the dynamic relationships between characters, exploring how their arcs 
intersect and diverge to shape the overarching narrative tapestry. Satyajit Ray's adept use of 
flashback, foreshadowing, and temporal shifts becomes a pivotal aspect of examination, 
revealing how these narrative devices are strategically employed to deepen audience 
engagement and enrich thematic exploration. Additionally, the research delves into the film's 
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use of symbolism and motifs, identifying recurring narrative elements that imbue the story 
with layers of meaning. By scrutinising the structural nuances, the analysis seeks to uncover 
how Ray weaves a tapestry of interconnected elements, creating a cinematic experience that 
transcends linear storytelling and prompts a profound reflection on the complexities of faith, 
identity, and societal dynamics. Through a narrative theory framework, the research aspires to 
offer a comprehensive understanding of the deliberate choices made in crafting the narrative 
architecture of "Devi.” 


Cultural Studies Unveiled: Contextualising the Narrative 


Cultural studies form an integral lens through which the narrative in "Devi" is meticulously 
contextualised within the broader socio-cultural landscape of post-colonial India. This 
analytical approach involves a comprehensive examination of cultural symbols, rituals, and 
societal norms depicted in the film, grounding the narrative in its cultural backdrop. The 
research delves into the portrayal of religious practices, familial traditions, and community 
dynamics, dissecting how these elements serve as cultural markers that shape the characters’ 
identities and influence the unfolding narrative. Furthermore, the analysis explores the impact 
of historical and colonial legacies on the characters' perceptions, addressing how cultural 
memory and collective consciousness are interwoven into the fabric of the story. By 
employing cultural studies, the research aims to reveal the intricate ways in which "Devi" 
engages with and reflects the cultural milieu of its time, contributing to a nuanced 
understanding of the film's resonance within the socio-cultural tapestry of post-colonial India. 


As the cultural studies lens is further enriched in the analysis of "Devi," the focus extends to 
unearthing the symbolic significance embedded in the narrative. The research delves into the 
representation of cultural symbols and rituals, dissecting how these elements function as 
conduits for conveying deeper meanings and societal values. Attention is given to the 
interplay between religious traditions and cultural identity, exploring how characters navigate 
the complexities of faith within the cultural context portrayed in the film. Moreover, the 
analysis extends to the depiction of communal life, scrutinising how community dynamics 
contribute to the narrative's cultural authenticity. By contextualising the narrative within the 
socio-cultural intricacies of post-colonial India, the research seeks to uncover layers of 
meaning that extend beyond individual character arcs, offering insights into how Satyajit Ray 
masterfully integrates cultural elements to craft a cinematic narrative that resonates with 
cultural nuances and societal ethos. Through this enriched cultural studies perspective, the 
research aspires to contribute to a nuanced understanding of the film's cultural depth and its 
impact on audience perceptions. 
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Film Theory Extended: Cinematic Analysis 


In a more expansive exploration through the lens of film theory, the analysis deepens its 
scrutiny of cinematic elements within "Devi." This extension involves a meticulous 
dissection of cinematography, mise-en-scéne, and editing techniques employed by Satyajit 
Ray to convey thematic nuances and evoke emotional responses. Cinematic aesthetics 
become a focal point, with attention given to visual composition, lighting choices, and the use 
of colour palettes. The research extends to the spatial and temporal dimensions of the film, 
exploring how the director's choices in framing and pacing contribute to the narrative's 
overall impact. Additionally, the analysis delves into the significance of sound design, 
musical score, and the incorporation of silence as integral elements shaping the cinematic 
experience. Through this extended cinematic analysis, the research aims to unravel the 
directorial choices that elevate "Devi" beyond mere storytelling, providing a profound visual 
and auditory tapestry that enriches the thematic exploration of faith, identity, and societal 
dynamics. As the film theory lens is further expanded, the research contributes to a holistic 
understanding of how Satyajit Ray's mastery of cinematic language elevates "Devi" to a 
realm of visual artistry and emotional resonance. 


As the exploration through film theory deepens, the analysis turns its gaze towards the 
intricate interplay of visual and auditory signifiers within "Devi." Cinematic elements such as 
framing, camera angles, and composition are scrutinised for their contribution to the film's 
storytelling language. The research extends to the symbolism embedded in visual choices, 
uncovering how imagery becomes a potent tool for conveying themes and emotions. 
Attention is given to the director's use of long takes and close-ups, dissecting how these 
techniques intensify the audience's connection with characters and their unfolding narratives. 
Simultaneously, the analysis expands into the auditory realm, exploring the musical score, 
ambient sounds, and the strategic use of silence to create emotional resonance. By dissecting 
the film's visual and auditory dimensions, the research aims to unearth the deliberate choices 
made by Satyajit Ray to craft a sensory experience that transcends traditional storytelling. 
This enriched film theory perspective not only reveals the director's technical prowess but 
also contributes to a deeper appreciation of how the cinematic elements themselves become 
vehicles for meaning in "Devi.” 
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ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION : 


The culmination of this research journey brings forth a comprehensive understanding of the 
narrative intricacies within Satyajit Ray's "Devi." The psychoanalytic exploration reveals the 
depths of characters’ subconscious realms, unravelling intricate layers of motivations and 
conflicts. Dayamoyee's character, particularly, becomes a canvas for dissecting the 
psychological nuances of being perceived as a deity, adding depth to the narrative. Feminist 
theory illuminates the societal constraints on female characters, emphasising the film's 
contribution to the discourse on gender roles and expectations. The narrative theory lens 
unravels the deliberate structural choices, portraying the interplay of character arcs and 
thematic progression, providing insights into Ray's storytelling craftsmanship. 


Analysis : 


Cultural studies contextualise the narrative within the socio-cultural landscape of 
post-colonial India, elucidating the symbolic significance of rituals and traditions. This adds a 
profound dimension to the characters' experiences and their navigation of faith within a 
cultural context. The extended cinematic analysis, guided by film theory, exposes the visual 
and auditory artistry employed by Ray. The discussion delves into the impact of visual 
composition, spatial dimensions, and the interplay between imagery and sound, elevating 
"Devi" to a realm of cinematic excellence. 


"Devi," a film directed by the legendary Satyajit Ray, is renowned for its exploration of 
complex human emotions and societal norms. The movie delves into the intricacies of faith, 
superstition, and the impact of societal expectations on individuals. Set in the backdrop of a 
rural Indian village, "Devi" unfolds the narrative of a young woman who becomes the focal 
point of a religious frenzy when the villagers believe her to be the reincarnation of the 
goddess Kali. 


Ray's storytelling in "Devi" is marked by its nuanced portrayal of characters and their inner 
conflicts. The layers of the narrative are skillfully peeled back to reveal the psychological toll 
on the protagonist as she grapples with the burden of being perceived as a deity. The film 
serves aS a commentary on the dangers of blind faith and the repercussions of societal 
pressure on the individual's mental state. 


The cinematography and visual elements in "Devi" contribute significantly to the film's 
impact. Ray's use of symbolism and metaphorical imagery adds depth to the narrative, 
inviting viewers to contemplate the broader themes addressed in the movie. The nuanced 
performances of the cast further enhance the emotional resonance of the story. 
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In conclusion, "Devi" stands as a cinematic masterpiece that goes beyond the surface 
narrative to unravel profound layers of human experience. Satyajit Ray's directorial finesse, 
coupled with the thought-provoking themes explored in the film, has secured its place as a 
classic in Indian cinema, inviting audiences to reflect on the complexities of faith, identity, 
and societal expectations. 


In this section, the research unfurls the layers of Satyajit Ray's "Devi," revealing intricate 
cinematic insights gleaned through psychoanalytic, feminist, narrative, cultural, and film 
theory lenses. Psychoanalytically, the exploration delves into characters’ subconscious realms, 
uncovering repressed desires and internal conflicts. Dayamoyee's character emerges as a focal 
point, exemplifying the psychological nuances intricately woven into the narrative fabric. 


Feminist theory exposes the societal constraints on female characters, emphasising the film's 
nuanced portrayal of gender dynamics. This section highlights the resilience and challenges 
faced by female characters within a patriarchal context, contributing to the broader discourse 
on women's agency in cinema. 


Narrative theory unfolds the deliberate structural choices, elucidating character arcs and 
thematic progression. The narrative complexities, from intricate plot development to the 
temporal interplay, are unveiled, providing a deeper understanding of Ray's storytelling 
craftsmanship. 


Cultural studies contextualise the narrative within post-colonial India, exploring the symbolic 
significance of rituals and traditions. This cultural backdrop becomes integral to character 
experiences, enriching the narrative with layers of meaning and cultural resonance. 


Film theory, extended through cinematic analysis, scrutinises visual and auditory elements. 
Visual composition, spatial dimensions, and the symbiotic relationship between imagery and 
sound are unveiled, showcasing Ray's directorial prowess in crafting a sensory cinematic 
experience. 


Discussion : 


The discussion section synthesises these cinematic insights, the broader implications for 
understanding "Devi" as a cinematic masterpiece. Psychoanalytic revelations deepen our 
comprehension of character motivations, providing a nuanced lens through which to interpret 
their actions. 
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Feminist insights prompt a discourse on gender representation, agency, and societal 
expectations. The discussion explores the broader implications of the film's feminist 
undertones within the socio-cultural context of post-colonial India. 


Narrative intricacies, meticulously dissected, provoke reflections on the deliberate 
storytelling choices and their impact on audience engagement. Cultural contextualization 
invites discussions on the film's contribution to cultural representation and the intersections 
between faith and tradition. 


Cinematic artistry, as discussed in film theory, prompts reflections on Ray's directorial 
techniques and their influence on the film's emotional resonance. This section contributes to 
broader conversations on the language of cinema and its potential to convey profound 
thematic depth. 


Analysis : 
Delving into Psychoanalytic Realms : 


Within the psychoanalytic lens, the results section probes the intricacies of character psyches 
in "Devi." Unveiling the subconscious motivations and repressed desires of characters adds a 
layer of depth to the narrative. The idiosyncrasies of Dayamoyee's character, intricately 
entwined with Freudian concepts, become a focal point for understanding the psychological 
underpinnings of the film. 


Feminist Insights Unveiled : 


Expanding feminist insights, the results section sheds light on the nuanced portrayal of 
female characters and their negotiation of societal expectations. Female agency emerges as a 
central theme, with characters navigating the complex interplay of tradition and personal 
identity. The outcomes underscore the film's contribution to challenging gender norms and 
prompting discussions on the representation of women in cinema. 


Narrative Threads : 


Narrative intricacies unfold as the results section dissects the structural choices in "Devi." 
Character arcs, plot development, and thematic progression are meticulously examined, 
revealing the deliberate storytelling techniques employed by Ray. This exploration not only 
enriches our understanding of the film's narrative complexities but also opens avenues for 
discussions on the director's narrative craftsmanship. 
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Cultural Significance Explored : 


Cultural studies provide a lens through which to understand the cultural significance of 
"Devi." Results reveal the film's adept portrayal of cultural symbols and traditions, 
underscoring its role as a reflection of post-colonial India. Characters' interactions with 
cultural elements become key to understanding their identities and the broader socio-cultural 
milieu. 


Cinematic Artistry Unveiled : 


Film theory, extended into cinematic analysis, unravels the cinematic artistry employed by 
Ray. Visual composition, spatial dimensions, and the symbiotic relationship between imagery 
and sound are scrutinised. The results underscore the director's mastery in creating a sensory 
cinematic experience, elevating "Devi" beyond narrative confines to a realm of visual and 
auditory excellence. 


Discussion : 
Synthesising Cinematic Insights : 


The discussion section synthesises these cinematic insights, probing their broader 
implications. Psychoanalytic revelations prompt discussions on character depth and the 
emotional resonance elicited through psychological nuances. Feminist insights spark debates 
on gender representation in cinema, positioning "Devi" within the trajectory of feminist 
discourse. 


Reflecting on Narrative Choices : 


Narrative intricacies, as discussed in the results section, prompt reflections on the broader 
implications of storytelling choices. Discussions delve into how Ray's narrative decisions 
contribute to audience engagement and thematic resonance, positioning "Devi" within the 
larger context of cinematic storytelling. 


Cultural Reflections and Societal Discourse : 


Cultural studies, when synthesised, prompt reflections on the film's role as a cultural 
reflection. The discussion extends to how "Devi" contributes to societal discourse, navigating 
themes of faith, tradition, and societal constructs. The film's cultural resonance becomes a 
focal point for understanding its enduring impact. 


Cinematic Legacy and Artistic Influence : 


Synthesising cinematic artistry insights, the discussion section reflects on Ray's cinematic 
legacy and influence. The director's role in shaping the language of cinema and the artistic 
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elements that distinguish "Devi" become crucial topics. The section contributes to broader 
discussions on the impact of cinematic techniques on storytelling and emotional resonance. 


Analysis Section : 
Character Analysis: the Psyche : 


The character analysis within "Devi" delves into the psychological intricacies of individuals, 
particularly focusing on Dayamoyee. Results reveal a nuanced exploration of Dayamoyee's 
character through a psychoanalytic lens, unravelling her subconscious motivations, repressed 
desires, and the internal conflicts arising from societal expectations. Freudian concepts like 
the Oedipus complex and Lacanian ideas of identity formation provide a framework for 
dissecting Dayamoyee's complex psyche. The character analysis further extends to other key 
figures, shedding light on their roles within the narrative tapestry. 


Narrative Analysis: Decoding Storytelling Choice : 


The narrative analysis section unearths the deliberate storytelling choices within "Devi." 
Character arcs, plot development, and thematic progression are meticulously examined, 
revealing the directorial craftsmanship of Satyajit Ray. Narrative intricacies, including the 
interplay of temporal elements, contribute to a nuanced understanding of the film's thematic 
richness. The narrative analysis extends beyond individual character journeys to scrutinise the 
broader narrative tapestry, providing insights into how the story unfolds and resonates 
thematically. 


Cinematic Analysis: 


Visual and Auditory Mastery Cinematic analysis, enriched through film theory, unveils the 
visual and auditory mastery employed by Satyajit Ray. Visual composition, spatial 
dimensions, and the symbiotic relationship between imagery and sound are scrutinised. The 
cinematic analysis not only sheds light on the director's technical prowess but also explores 
how these elements contribute to the film's thematic resonance. Cinematic intricacies become 
integral to character portrayal, narrative impact, and the overall immersive experience offered 
by "Devi." 


Social and Cultural Commentary Explored : 


The social and cultural commentary within "Devi" is explored within the results section. 
Cultural studies provide a lens through which to understand the cultural significance of the 
film. Results reveal how the narrative is intricately woven into the socio-cultural fabric of 
post-colonial India. The depiction of rituals, traditions, and community dynamics serves as 
cultural markers that shape character identities. Social commentary emerges through the 
characters’ interactions with cultural elements, reflecting broader societal norms and 
expectations. 
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Conclusion Section : 


The conclusion synthesises these character, narrative, cinematic, and socio-cultural insights, 
offering a holistic understanding of "Devi." The character analysis contributes to a profound 
comprehension of the psychological dimensions of individuals. Narrative analysis reveals the 
artistic choices that shape the storytelling arc. Cinematic analysis enriches our appreciation of 
Ray's directorial brilliance. Social and cultural commentary provides contextual significance, 
anchoring the film within the broader socio-cultural landscape. This synthesis paves the way 
for concluding reflections that celebrate "Devi" as a cinematic masterpiece, transcending 
boundaries with its enduring impact on character portrayal, narrative intricacies, visual 
artistry, and cultural resonance. 


The discussion about satyajit ray film devi the research details and information about this 
story devi said by other. This are all help me to collecting information and details about the 
satyajit ray film devi so it's useful for me to result describe and discussion analysis. 


Satyajit Ray's film Devi, a critique of the dehumanisation of women, uses the goddess's 
listlessness and immobility as a metaphor for the escalating oppression and dehumanisation 
of women. 


The author recalls a childhood memory of Sharmila Tagore's gaze in Satyajit Ray's film Devi, 
which rewired their memories and associations to the deity Kali. As Ray's centenary 
approaches, the author revisits the film and explores the mystery behind Tagore's transfixing 
demeanour. The essay also explores the alleged dichotomy espoused by the metropolis and 
how the film's message on blind faith and colonisation of the female body finds relevance in 
a city that refuses to outgrow contradictions. The film's timeless charms and the changing 
Calcutta backdrop provide a backdrop for the essay, highlighting the film's relevance in a city 
that refuses to outgrow contradictions. The author's memories of Tagore's transfixing 
demeanour remain vivid and enduring, affecting their memories and associations with the 


deity. 
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CONCLUSION : 


Satyajit Ray's "Devi" is a complex and captivating film that explores themes of identity, 
societal expectations, and the human psyche. Through psychoanalytic lens, the film reveals 
the psychological motivations of its characters, with Dayamoyee's internal struggle serving as 
a microcosm of societal expectations. Narrative Theory highlights Ray's masterful 
storytelling that transcends conventional narrative structures. Film Theory highlights Ray's 
use of visual language as a narrative force, with deliberate directorial choices adding layers of 
symbolism and metaphors. Identity and Feminist perspectives reveal a commentary on gender 
roles and the clash between tradition and modernity. The textual analysis highlights the 
significance of dialogues, symbolism, and metaphors within the post-colonial Indian context. 
"Devi" is not just a cinematic artefact but a reflection of Ray's narrative genius, inviting 
audiences to grapple with questions of identity, societal expectations, and the complexities of 
the human psyche. It stands as a testament to the timeless power of storytelling to transcend 
temporal and cultural boundaries. 


psychoanalytic theory : 


The analysis of Satyajit Ray's "Devi" has provided a comprehensive understanding of the 
intricate layers embedded in the narrative. Through the lens of psychoanalytic theory, the 
characters’ inner struggles and conflicts have been unveiled, shedding light on the profound 
psychological dimensions crafted by Ray. 


The exploration of narrative theory has _ the storytelling techniques employed, showcasing 
Ray's masterful ability to weave a compelling and thought-provoking tale. This study has 
demonstrated how the narrative structure contributes not only to the film's aesthetic appeal 
but also to its thematic richness. 


Identity theory : 


Identity theory has elucidated the transformative journeys of characters, emphasising their 
symbolic significance and the broader societal implications. By applying film theory, we have 
gained insights into Ray's cinematic choices, delving into the visual and auditory elements 
that elevate "Devi" beyond a mere narrative into a cinematic masterpiece. 


Feminist theory : 


Feminist theory has offered a critical perspective on gender dynamics, highlighting the film's 
engagement with feminist themes. This exploration has deepened our appreciation for how 
"Devi" challenges societal norms and contributes to the discourse on gender representation in 
cinema. 


The character analysis has provided a nuanced understanding of the individuals populating 
Ray's cinematic universe, while the narrative and cinematic analyses have enriched our 
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comprehension of the film's structure and aesthetic brilliance. The social and cultural 
commentary has situated "Devi" within its historical and cultural context, unveiling the film's 
relevance as a mirror reflecting societal values and traditions. 


In this research contributes not only to the scholarly discourse surrounding "Devi" but also to 
the broader understanding of how cinema serves as a powerful medium for exploring 
complex themes and societal dynamics. Satyajit Ray's "Devi" emerges not just as a film but 
as a profound reflection on the human psyche, societal norms, and the transformative power 
of storytelling. 


Theoretical framework: 


"Devi" is a feminist film that explores gender dynamics through a feminist lens, focusing on 
the central female character who challenges traditional roles and expectations. The film 
critiques societal constraints placed upon women and represents the struggle for women's 
autonomy, symbolising resistance to patriarchal structures. Through psychological theory, the 
film reveals the characters’ subconscious motivations, fears, and desires, providing a deeper 
understanding of the human psyche. 


Thematic exploration of goddesses and religious superstitions adds depth to the narrative, 
raising questions about faith, belief systems, and the impact of religious superstitions on 
individual lives. Ray skillfully weaves a narrative that delves into the interplay between the 
sacred and secular, challenging the boundaries between the divine and the human. The film 
serves as a commentary on how religious beliefs and superstitions can shape societal attitudes 
and behaviours, blurring the lines between the ethereal and the tangible. 


"Devi" unfolds within the intricate tapestry of society and community, where norms and 
expectations shape individual lives. It critically examines the impact of societal pressures on 
personal choices and the consequences of conforming to community expectations. Through 
social commentary, the film invites viewers to reflect on the collective consciousness that 
influences individuals, emphasising the tension between individual desires and societal 
norms. 


Narrative structure : 


"Devi" is a complex narrative that explores the relationship between faith, belief systems, and 
the blurred lines between the divine and mundane. The film challenges viewers to reflect on 
the impact of religious beliefs on individual lives and the societal dynamics that coexist. It 
serves as a reflection on the intricacies of communal life, emphasising the conflicts inherent 
in navigating societal norms and addressing individual desires. 
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"Devi" is a cinematic masterpiece by Satyajit Ray, a film that explores gender, psychology, 
spirituality, and societal intricacies. Its thematic richness and masterful cinematic techniques 
make it a timeless work of art that invites ongoing discourse and interpretation. The film's 
exploration of the human condition within a socio-cultural context demonstrates the enduring 
power of cinema in illuminating the complexities of our shared existence. 


Satyajit Ray's "Devi" is a film that explores themes of gender roles, psychological depth, and 
societal structures. The film's feminist lens highlights the central character's journey as a 
metaphor for women's struggle for agency. The psychological exploration delves into the 
characters' inner landscapes, uncovering their motivations and societal pressures. This 
psychoanalytic perspective adds depth to the narrative and underscores Ray's mastery in 
portraying the complexities of the human psyche. 


Author’s Intent and message : 


Thematic exploration of goddesses and religious superstitions elevates "Devi" beyond a 
conventional narrative, prompting contemplation on faith and the societal consequences of 
divine attributions. Ray's nuanced approach to portraying the sacred and profane challenges 
viewers to question the boundaries between spirituality and everyday life. The film's keen 
observation of societal and community dynamics provides thought-provoking social 
commentary, navigating the tension between individual aspirations and communal 
expectations. 


"Devi" is a cinematic triumph that transcends its temporal and cultural origins. Through its 
exploration of gender, psychology, spirituality, and societal intricacies, it invites continual 
reflection and interpretation. This analysis contributes to the broader discourse on storytelling 
and its profound impact on understanding the human experience. 


Satyajit Ray was showing is intelligent on presenting he one line story on opening frame and 
the end of the frame like in opening frame women statue becoming a lord kali devi for the 
people and the end of frame all the make up for the statue were removed lord kali devi to a 
women statue that show is screenplay and his mastermind behind this scene clips of the film 
devi 1960. 
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ABSTRACT 


Satyajit Ray demonstrates in Abhijan that the most amazing journey we could ever aspire to go 
on is the one we are currently living in the midst Over the course of a busy career spanning 
almost forty years, Satyajit Ray directed thirty-six motion pictures, including feature films, 
documentaries, and shorts. His films have been praised by critics all over the world and have 
brought him notoriety and multiple accolades from India and other countries. Beginning on 
June 25, 2017 we will be delving into the films of Satyajit Ray, who turned 96 this May to try 
and figure out what exactly makes him one of the best directors of the 20th century. Bhaskar 
Chattopadhyay works as a translator and writer. His original works include the mystery novels 
Patang, Penumbra, and Here Falls the Shadow. He is the translator of 14: Stories That Inspired 
Satyajit Ray. 


This article offers a bibliometric analysis of Satyajit Ray's writings. It quantifies the impact of 
Satyajit Ray on literature and filmography. It has discovered the rise of the filmography and 
publications year over year. It indicates the main routes of contact for article publication. 
Finally, it discovers the partners and how they relate to Ray's body of work. 


Keywords: Satyajit Ray; bibliometric analysis. 


INTRODUCTION 


Satyajit Ray (1921-1992), son of Sukumar Ray and Devi, was born on May 2, 1921 in 
Calcutta (now Kolkata). The descendants of the family were " a distinguish family of artists 
and intellectuals whose prominence in Indian art and literature could be traced back to fifteen 
generations". After graduating with honours from Presidency College in Calcutta, he was sent 
to Santiniketan, a school founded by Rabindranath Tagore for all-round education. The 
educational values of learning from nature and craft-based schooling contributed to the 
development of 'ambivalent' relationship with Santiniketan. The location opened doors for 
him and made him aware of Indian traditions, values, and ethos, which serve as the 
foundation for the production of art and culture. 


Satyajit Ray began his career as a fil The well-known film director Satyajit Ray began his 
career as a junior visualizer. Ray first crossed paths with French filmmaker Jean Renoir in 
1949. Renoir was in Calcutta at the time to film "The River" (1951), and Ray's trip to 
England in 1950 had a significant impact on his subsequent cinematic career. After seeing 
Vittorio de Sica’s "Ladri di biciclette" (Bicycle Thief) upon his arrival in England, Ray was 
motivated to pursue a career in filmmaking by Lindsay Anderson and Gavi Satyajit Ray was 
recognized for his creation with multiple prizes. Honorary Academy Awards as well as 
National and International Film Awards are included. The Dadasaheb Phalke Award, India's 
greatest honours in cinema, was given to Ray in 1984, and the Bharat Ratna, the country's 
highest civilian award, followed in 1992. He has received doctorates in letters from seven 
Indian universities, the University of Oxford, the Royal College of Art in London, and the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences in the United States (for which he was given 
an honorary Oscar in 1992 for lifetime accomplishment). 


He received awards from the Chicago (1973), Berlin (1978), Moscow (1979), Canner 
(1981), Tokyo (1991), and San Francisco (1992) international film festivals Lambert. In 
1955, Ray directed his first film, Pather Panchali from director. Satyajit Ray: India 1962's 
Abhijan (The Expedition) The main character of the movie is "Singhji" a West Bengali taxi 
driver who is proud of his Rajput heritage as a progeny of medieval warriors. Since he sees 
himself as a fighter among drivers, it makes sense that he would drive a flashy 1930s 
Chrysler. Despite driving an antiquated car, Singhji seems to be a fashionable character in the 
ostensibly "contemporary" film. Along with commanding a devoted retainer who serves as a 
mechanic, watchman, and conductor, Singhi travels across an eerily desolate terrain that is 
reminiscent of the plain and river bed of Subarnarekha in Ghatak. 


The retainer perches on the running board. This is, in fact, the border between Bengal and 
Bihar, according to the DVD. Singhji's license gets canceled as a result of his careless 
behavior during the disruptive event. After being forced to hunt for other employment, he 
offers a businessman he provides a ride to, and the guy sees potential in his skills and makes 
an offer for him to work as his part-time driver. The merchant will assist him in obtaining a 
new license in exchange. Even though it is obvious that the arrangement will involve 
breaking the law, Singhji chooses to accept it after running into an old friend from his village 
who is a low-caste man who became a Christian to break free from the restrictions of caste. 
Singhji's encounters with this man's family and other characters set off a chain of moral 
conundrums for the warrior-rebel to overcome. The movie has the sense of a humanist 
character study, and I can see how Kurosawa would have been intrigued by the plot. I've read 
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reviews that refer to the movie as "action" movie or compare it to the formulaic plots of 
mainstream movies. But in the 150 minutes of the movie, there isn't a lot of action. While 
there are chase scenes and skirmishes that clearly draw inspiration from John Ford, this is 
essentially a character study, even though it's structured to resemble the of Dollars plot, with 
Singhji playing the newcomer who challenges the established relationships in the 
neighborhood and chooses a side. In Bengal, Abhijan was the most well-liked of Ray's 
movies. A group of Ray's friends selected the commercial picture that started out as a 
directing effort. As stated in the blurb, Ray directed the film after providing the script at first. 
His "mastery turned a starkly conventional plot into a subtly nuanced story" once they 
realized they couldn't handle the shoot. Tarashankar Banerjee, a Bengali author, wrote the 
book that is the basis for the film Abhijan. In 1958, Ray had already adapted a Banerjee novel 
into a movie called Jalsagar (The Music Room). Waheeda Rehman, one of the biggest stars of 
Hindi cinema in the 1950s and 1960s may have contributed to the Abhijan's appeal. I used 
Richard Roud's Critical Dictionary of Major Filmmakers, which Martin, Secker & Warburg 
released in 1980, to find reviews of the movie. The position chosen by John Russell Taylor, 
the author of the lengthy piece on Ray, shocked me right away. 


This was the time before Western reviewers began to give Indian cinema a serious look. 
"Trashy, theatrical, sentimental, and fantasticated" is how Taylor characterizes the remainder 
of Indian cinema. Ray is a unique individual who rejects such foolishness. However, Abhijan 
depicts what can occur if Ray tarnishes himself with Indian cinema for profit. Taylor observes 
that the lack of exposure of Abhijan in the West appears logical in the case of Abhijan, a 
picaresque adventure novel centered. In contrast to the critics of the 1970s, I'm hesitant to 
draw any quick judgments about Ray's movies. 


The idea that Singhji is, in a way, a modern/modernist character who skirts around questions 
of caste and class (and religion) strikes me, though. He permits the story to have an 
individualist focus, and I find myself thinking about Yojimbo Man Without a Name once 
more. Furthermore, I still don't fully get the English title of the movie. 


Just by coincidence, I realize that I've seen a lot of movies lately that have taxi drivers as the 
main characters: Ning Ying's I Love Beijing, Ebrahim Golestan's Brick and Mirror, and now 
this unusual Satyajit Ray movie, which he only directed after his co-writer departed. The 
recent Berlinale winner Taxi by Jafar Panahi, Michael Mann's Collateral, or the well-known 
Scorsese-Schrader film all help to highlight how successfully the movie industry has 
portrayed taxi drivers and their vehicles as both a career and a metaphor. Something about the 
urban marauder peering through their windshield at city life. However, in Abhijan, Singhji's 
(Ray regular Soumitra Chatterjee) taxi operates on various symbolic levels. Singhji is a proud 
member of the Rajput caste, which was formerly a powerful warrior class that is now 
dispersed throughout India but has lost all of its historical prominence. Singhji's 1930 
Chrysler, although the source of his pride and happiness, serves as a continual reminder of his 
lowly status, which is the source of his greatest distress. 


The forefathers he admires and even has images of hanging on his rearview mirror rode 
noble horses and were well-liked. He, on the other hand, works in an unglamorous job and is 
a mechanical machine that others look down on. As a result, Singhji struggles between his 
overwhelming pride in his heritage. Nobody will be surprised when the movie ultimately 
teaches him the lesson that one's deeds define one more than one's lineage, but Ray takes a 


lengthy, picturesque, and captivating detour to get there. Ray turns what would have been a 
conventional film into a rich character study despite the fact that it is an unusually 
melodramatic film by his standards, complete with tautly edited car chases and a fight scene 
(though it's not the most convincingly staged fist-fight you'll ever see we can blame that on 
the heat and fake beards). 


In the best possible way, the story meanders and takes interesting detours with incidents 
lacking "Crucial Plot Development." All over them with markings. The movie also well 
captures the variety of life in North-East India by featuring a wide range of caste, ethnic, and 
religious characters 


some good, some bad—that surround Singhji. Two ladies, one played by the stunning 
Waheeda Rehman as a forced prostitute and the other by a Christian teacher whose brother 
Singhji knew as a youngster, would each in their own unique way provide Singhji a second 
shot at redemption. 


This follows his seduction by the menacingly cunning Sukharam, whose menacing smile and 
ominous lighter in the shape of a pistol are already indications that Singhji would be better 
off turning down his offers to make quick cash. Then there is Rami, Singhji's sidekick, who is 
portrayed by Rabi Ghosh, another one of Ray's favorites. Ray, a multi-talented man, also 
wrote the excellent rhythmic soundtrack. 


The way he has elevated a predictable plot from a pulp novel into an interesting, captivating 
character study is evidence of his competence throughout. As is customary with Ray, there is 
a "message," but it is never didactically overemphasized, and there are certain elements that 
are clearly unique to him and were not in the original book. 


The two big boulders in the badlands beyond the town, which appear twice in the movie and 
are the location of the action, are the most important. We are informed of their significance 
and that the villagers have given them the titles "Uncle" and "Nephew." Frank Sinatra, who 
lost out to Marlon Brando for the role of Terry Malloy, is determined to showcase his acting 
skills. 


As Frankie Machine, he plays a likeable addict who is just out of treatment and wants to 
become a drummer. His performance has an intensity akin to Method Man. Although 
discussing drug addiction seems inane today, in 1955 Preminger was a trailblazer, pushing the 
bounds of the now-outdated Hays code of morality and contributing to its complete 
dismantling. 


The Man with the Needle is unique because Frankie is shown as an all-too-human sufferer 
who is a victim of his addiction, even though the word "heroin" is never really spoken (just 
"score" or "fix"). With the exception of is the show. Your eyes are drawn to hers, even in the 
sequences where she is opposite Sinatra, since her eyes sparkle with knowledge and passion. 
She's a short-haired blonde with sex appeal and an authentic sense about her that probably 
doesn't hurt either. She reminds me of Jean Seberg, another movie star who would become a 
Preminger muse a few years later. 


on a way, Molly, played by Novak, is Frankie's good angel and a great influence on his life. 
Although Frankie is attached to Zosh, his sick wife who is now confined to a wheelchair 
following an event for which Frankie feels responsible, the two are in love but have to stay 


apart. Sigmund Freud's theories can be useful when there is a lead character experiencing 
internal turmoil and numerous supporting characters surrounding him, each portraying a 
different aspect of his troubled psyche. 


Indeed, we can fit a Freudian pattern on Man with Golden Arm, much more so than we could 
have with the similar schema of characters around Singhji in Abhijan. Frankie represents the 
confused ego; on the one hand, he is drawn to Molly and his amiable but simple-minded 
sidekick Sparrow, who stand in for the super-ego's order and morality. When he is at his 
lowest point, Sparrow is his Jiminy Cricket, his conscience much like Rami is to Singhji in 
Abhijan. Because of a number of excellent character actors, the supporting ensemble never 
feels overly clichéd. Nevertheless, I'm not convinced the ending struck the appropriate notes 
for me. Zosh's character development is a little awkward since, despite her sadness and the 
space for empathy, the movie makes an excessive effort to make her unlikeable so that we 
will root for Frankie and Molly. 


Whatever the case, the movie exudes a sense of bygone Hollywood glamour, especially with 
its jazzy Elmer Bernstein soundtrack and Saul Bass titles. Not to be overlooked are 
Preminger's fluid mobile camera and mise en scene, which move among the sets without the 
need for cuts. The pivotal scene from Frankie's initial relapse best captures Preminger's. In 
his home Bengal, Abhijan was Satyajit Ray's greatest box office hit. It seems that Soumitra 
Chatterjee is not the right fit for Narsingh's rough persona. His excitement for his car looks a 
little forced, and he seems too smart for the part. Outstanding performances by Wahida 
Rehman (Gulabi), Ruma Guha Thakurta (Neeli), Charuprasash Ghosh (Sukhanram), and Rabi 
Ghosh (Rama). 


His friends came up with the initial concept for the movie. Bijoy Chatterjee, a friend of the 
producer, was directing it. He had managed to convince Ray to create the screenplay and 
assist with the film's pre-production. Ray volunteered to direct the opening sequence on the 
first day of the shoot as a courtesy. By the end of the day, Ray had been convinced to helm 
the entire movie by Bijoy Chatterjee and his pals. "They were defeated." 


Abhijan: One of Satyajit Ray's best-made films is also his most 
“commercially inclined" picture. 


In Abhijan, Satyajit Ray demonstrates to us that the most amazing journey we could ever 
imagine taking is the one we are currently living. 


Note from the editor: Over the course of a busy career spanning almost forty years, Satyajit 
Ray directed thirty-six motion pictures including feature films documentaries and shorts. His 
films have been praised by critics all over the world and have brought him notoriety and 
multiple prizes both in India and abroad. Beginning on June 25, 2017 we will be delving into 
the films of Satyajit Ray, who turned 96 this May, to try and figure out what exactly makes 
him one of the greatest directors of all time. In 1962, when Satyajit Ray was finishing up the 
post-production work on his movie Kanchenjungha, his producer buddy Bijoy Chattopadhyay 
asked him to serve as a consultant. In 1962, when Satyajit Ray was finishing up the post- 
production work on his movie Kanchenjungha, his producer buddy Bijoy Chattopadhyay 
asked him to serve as a consultant on a movie that Chattopadhyay was going to make. The 
1946 book Abhijan (The Expedition) by renowned Bengali writer Tarashankar Bandopadhyay 
was to be the basis for the movie. Ray had previously adapt Bandopadhyay's Jalsaghar (The 
Music Room) therefore Chatterjee thought that Ray's contribution to the project would be 
extremely beneficial. 


Naturally, Ray consented to assist his friend. Ray offered to helm the entire film because he 
was so enamored with the windswept settings of West Bengal's Birbhum area during site 
scouting. This was a comfort to him. Narsingh, a young Rajput taxi driver who lives and 
works in Bengal, is the main character of the movie. Narsingh transports people between two 
villages in his 1930 Chrysler sedan. His assistant/handyman Rama has an even more 
enthusiasm for the car than he does, as he gives it his wholehearted protection. Narsingh's 
wife ran away with another man, thus he's going through a difficult time right now. Being a 
Kshatriya by caste and descended from Maharana Pratap himself, he is intolerant of any form 
of humiliation, insult, or loss. 


To make matters worse, he has landed in the dock with the district's traffic inspector 
following an impetuous and reckless driving incident. Even though Abhiyan is one of Ray's 
more "commercially inclined" movies, there are several excellent technical elements in it that 
should receive great praise from critics. To start, Abhijan features what may be some of the 
best editing in a Satyajit Ray movie. Excellent editing is used throughout the movie, 
particularly in the initial part. You feel as though you are actually in the situations thanks to 
the camerawork, blocking, and shot arrangement. 


Take the movie's famous opening scene, in which Narsingh is enjoying a drink at a hooch 
store with the proprietor of a nearby garage. The mechanic is the subject of the camera's 
attention as it lingers on his enjoyment of making fun of Narsingh's hurt pride. In a cracked 
mirror on the rear wall In an alternate scenario, Waheeda Rehman's exquisitely rendered, if 
rather understated, character Gulabi begs Narsingh to save her from an alcoholic Sukhanram 
by allowing her to spend the night in his room. 


The irascible driver snaps at her, telling her to "go sit in that corner over there." Because 
Narsingh is a man who hasn't lusted after her for the first time in her life, Gulabi confuses his 
misogyny and indifference for his qualities. 


This fleeting break from an otherwise wretched existence filled with emotional and sexual 
abuse is sufficient justification for her to find paradise in the presence of a man who doesn't 


even like her, and to determine right away that he is the one who The movie also signifies the 
start of Satyajit Ray's long-term collaboration with actor Rabi Ghosh, who went on to feature 
in a number of Ray's movies, including his last. 


As Narsingh's handyman Rama, Ghosh is dead on, hitting all the right notes with his 
exquisite comedic timing, endearing expressions, and flawless body language—a skill most 
actors can only hope to achieve. Although he has an unwavering loyalty to his employer, 
Rama demonstrates in a stunning scene when Narsingh announces that he has chosen to sell 
the Chrysler that his love for the vehicle, which he has raised and cared for with immense 
love and affection over the years, is even greater than his loyalty to his master. Many iconic 
book covers, like Jawaharlal Nehru's Discovery of India and Jim Corbett's iconic Man-Eaters 
of Kumaon, were created by Satyajit Ray for Signet Press. 


However, few may know that the auteur requested certain books as payment for his work, and 
he also created the logo for Rupa Publications. Charlie Chaplin was the first member of the 
film industry to get an honorary doctorate from Oxford University in 1962 and again in 1978. 
Ray was the second individual to get the same honor. In addition, Ray made a contribution to 
the type world by fusing western handwriting with Indian patterns to produce four Roman 
fonts: "Daphnis," "Holiday Script," and two that bore his name, "Ray Roman" and "Ray 
Bizarre." 


With Pather Panchali, Ray made his directing debut. Prior to the film's release in theaters, he 
initiated a publicity campaign, making him the first person in Bengal to deploy a teaser 
advertisement campaign. Throughout his career, he remained true to his tradition of designing 
the posters himself. The Bengali children's magazine Sandesh, started by his grandpa 
Upendrakishore Ray Chowdhury, was brought back to life and published by him in 1961. To 
commemorate the centennial of his father Sukumar Ray in 1987, Ray produced a 
documentary for the West Bengal government that included readings, drawings, and photos 
of the elder Ray's life. 


With Apur Sansar, the last installment of his Apu trilogy, Ray launched two stars in the movie 
business. One of them was Soumitra Chatterjee, who played the adult Apu and went on to 
work with Ray on other movies. The 14-year-old Sharmila Tagore, who would go on to 
become one of the most sought-after leading actresses, played Apu's bride Aparna. Satyajit 
Ray thought that Steven Spielberg had taken a page from his unfinished sci-fi film The Alien, 
whose script had been kicking about Hollywood studios for years, for the main premise of his 
film E.T. The Extra-Terrestrial. Arthur Clark, a well-known science fiction writer, even gave 
Ray a call and urged him to press for copyright protection and prevent this distribution from 
happening. According to rumors, Ray had planned to make a movie that would have attracted 
the attention of Peter Sellers, Marlon Brando, and Steve McQueen, but the project was never 
completed. 


When Satyajit Ray visited India in 1977, he had a day with two of the best and most 
influential directors in cinema history, Akira Kurosawa and Michelangelo Antonioni, the only 
director to have received the Golden Bear, Palme d'Or, Golden Lion, and Golden Leopard. 
Kurosawa remarked of Ray, "I have always felt from the first time I met you that you are the 
kind of man who is like a huge tree," after he had shown them around the Taj Mahal. An 
enormous tree in an Indian forest. The cover of The Broken Ear suggests the final piece of the 
jigsaw. Satyajit Ray was a major fan of Herge's Tintin and made many visual and verbal 
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parallels to the Belgian reporter. This was especially true in the Bengali sleuth Feluda novels 
and in the Feluda film Jai Baba Felunath. The narrator and devoted companion of Ray, 
Topshe, pays homage to Watson, another of Ray's favorite characters from the Sherlock 
Holmes books. Ray believed that music was essential to a film's sensibility, therefore he 
would start working on the soundtrack as soon as the screenplay was completed. He also 
wanted to ensure that the plot and the accompanying musical score developed 
simultaneously. One of his unique talents was his ability to notate the music in either Indian 
or Western notation, depending on the players on his board. Shakespeare Wallah, directed by 
James Ivory, was one of the documentaries and feature films for which Ray composed the 
soundtrack in 1965. His distinctive baritone voice was heard in a few lines of his 1991 film 
Agantuk, which he also directed. Renowned French composer Maurice Jarre reportedly 
described Ray's body of work as "both soul-stirring and haunting at the same time." 


Wes Anderson, an American filmmaker renowned for his unique and quirky storytelling and 
visual approaches, claimed that Satyajit Ray's films inspired him to visit India. Ray wrote 
numerous unique songs that he included in his 2007 film The Darjeeling Limited, which 
starred Owen Wilson, Adrien Brody, and Jason Schwartzman. Throughout the entire film, the 
famous Charu's Theme from the 1964 film Charulata appears multiple times. 
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Review Of Literature: 


In order to determine the productivity coefficient, publication density, and publication 
concentration of a single scholar using bibliometric research, a bibliography must be 
compiled for both quantitative and qualitative documentation of the scholar. An extensive list 
of references that includes novels, Ray made films and articles (in Bengali and English) 
which were collected chronologically from various sources 26—29. The bibliography include 
all of his works published while he was alive, as well as scripts and films as well as 
posthumous works published in a single chronological order. The year of release (for books) 
or production (for movies) has been identified as a contribution to a certain year. This study is 
restricted to Ray's writings, essays, and films. 


An engaging tale cannot be stifled by artificial boundaries. Many exceptional stories were 
turned into legendary films throughout the black and white period of global cinema, by 
Hollywood and Bengali directors alike. Both parties have expressed appreciation for one 
another on multiple times, and they even used each other as inspiration for movies based on 
the same plot. 


However, the plots didn't stay exactly the same as predicted. Some were merely ideas, and 
some had the plot exactly as it was. A localized version needs to make few changes in order 
to draw in its own audience. 


The following is a collection of some of these timeless old movies from Hollywood and 
Tollywood. 


"The Prisoner of Zenda" and “Jhinder Bandi" 


"Jhinder Bandi" is still recognized as one of the greatest Bengali black-and-white movies 
ever produced. All Bengalis desire is charming Uttam Kumar to take on a young, charming 
Soumitra. This beloved film was adapted from a novel by Saradindu Bandyopadhyay, which 
was based on the widely read Prisoners of Zenda by Anthony Hope. The Bengali version of 
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"The Prisoner of Zenda" debuted in theaters in 1961, while Hollywood produced the film in 
1937 and again in 1952. 


“Jay Jayanti" and "Music of the Heart" 


Without a question, when this movie opens in theaters, it will be a box office hit. The 
groundbreaking Hollywood film "Sound of Music," starring Julie Andrews and Chris 
Plummer, debuted in theaters in 1965. The film "Sound of Music" won five Academy 
Awards. The Uttam Kumar-Aparna Sen jodi in "Jay Jayanti" also won over Bengali 
moviegoers' hearts. When Sandhya Mukherjee's timeless hits are included, the 1971 hit 
becomes an enchanted encounter. 


“My Fair Lady" and "Ogo Bodhu Sundari" 


George Bernard Shaw is credited with creating the epic drama "The Pygmalion." It was 
actually a well-known play that was originally performed in 1913 and later adapted for 
celluloid as "My Fair Lady" in Hollywood and "Ogo Bodhu Sundari" in Bengali. We are still 
in awe of these two master seminars, which continue to amuse millions of people worldwide. 
The film's unique selling points were its noteworthy issues, which included class separation 
within social mobility and the nuanced dialogue disparities. 
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“Abhijan" and "Chauffeur" 


Each of the two movies is a timeless work of cinematic art. In 1962, the renowned Satyajit 
Ray produced "Abhijan." Narsingh, the story's rash taxi driver, is trying to return to his 
hometown and start over after a difficult life, but he ends up getting entangled in a people 
trafficking and smuggling operation. In the role of Narsingh the cab driver, Soumitra 
Chatterjee performed one of his best performances that moved the audience. Martin Scorsese, 
another well-known director, is said to have drawn all of his inspiration from this well-liked 
character and the Bengali movie itself. He presented his historic film "Taxi Driver," drawing 
inspiration from Ray's masterpiece. Robert De Niro played the lead in the 1976 Hollywood 
film, which is widely recognized. 


“Herbie, The Love Bug" and "Ajantrik" 


Arguably, the film "Ajantrik" (1958) by Ritwik Ghatak served as the inspiration for numerous 
films in the similar genre. Similar to Ray's Abhijaan, this movie influenced Martin Scorsese's 
"Taxi Driver". One of the first science fiction films ever released in theaters worldwide is 
allegedly "Ajantrik." The protagonist of the tale is Bimal, portrayed by Kali Bannerjee, a cab 
driver in a small village who struggles to make ends meet. His dilapidated cab, the apple of 
Bimal's eye, is his lone friend. The unwavering affection that taxi driver Bimal has for his car, 
"Jagaddal" is shown in the movie. It was also the first movie to light heartedly create a 
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connection between a driver and a car. It is thought that the Ritwik Ghatak film established 
the foundation. 


“The Idiot" and "Aparichito” 


The multi-star film "Aparichito" from 1969 starred Uttam Kumar, Utpal Dutta, Sandhya Roy, 
Aparna Sen, and Soumitra Chatterjee. The famous Russian author Fyodor Dostoyevsky's 
book "The Ediot" served as the basis for the movie. Hollywood hasn't yet adapted this book 
into a motion picture, but in 1951, renowned Japanese director Akira Kurosawa created "The 
Ediot," which was inspired by the book. Ivan Pyryev a well known director also produced a 
Russian version seven years later. 


What made Ray select the Mahabharata ? 


Satyajit Ray began work on his own Mahabharata film version in 1957—1958. He started 
composing the script on Friday, February 13, 1959, even before the Apu trilogy was finished. 


Ray intended to keep the movie inside the eighteen-day period of the Kurukshetra conflict, 
according to his own notes. Firstly, he split the fight into seven halves, beginning with Lord 
Krishna convincing Arjuna by reciting the Geeta. At that point, Ray's movie might have 
concluded with Gandhari, a queen experiencing unimaginable pain, looking among 
mountains of dead bodies for her sons' corpses. She would have been accompanied in Ray's 
film by her in-laws who were widows. 


Naturally, at this moment, one question comes up. Ray was absorbed in writing about the 
development of Apu his dream boy at the moment. 


He was devotedly following for over ten years, first with his paintings for the book and then 
with his flicks, Pather Pancha-li and Aparajito. Ray set out on an ambitious quest to write an 
enduring narrative about the development of a human being from the moment of his birth. 
Therefore, it becomes sense to assume that Ray was feeling upbeat at the time. 
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If so, what made him imagine an elderly woman looking for the dismembered bodies of her 
100 sons all of a sudden?And why in the world did Ray consider making a movie that would 
very certainly have shown mountains of rotting corpses covered in their own blood and crap 
In 'Kagemusha' (1980) Kurosawa attempted to do the same after 20 years. 


Halla Rajar Sena The center was hesitant to give it official approval. 


The issue worsened over the course of the following several years when the US government 
began importing cotton, wheat, and rice. There would still be hunger despite an 
unprecedented 4 millions tons of food grains being imported. Indians were reminded of the 
1943 Bengal Famine, which killed five million lives, by the increasing cost. Despite the 
intolerable conditions that the general public was living in, the administration utterly failed to 
apprehend those who were hoarding wheat. 


Thus, in 1958, the stage of civil unrest nearly a civil war was established for the first time 
following independence. 


The incidents that took place in 1957 and 1959 altered Satyajit Ray's mental state 
permanently.At that very moment, Ray began thinking back on his antiwar picture, Gopy 
Gyne & Bagha Byne, as well as his hunger film, Ashani Sanket.In 1958, he even formally 
announced his intention to produce the anti-war movie. 


China, however, was incensed over India's stance on the Tibet dispute. As a result, everyone 
was afraid that China and India would go to war. 


The confluence of civil violence, hunger, and an impending world war forced Satyajit Ray to 
convey the state of humanity in his own oblique and metaphorical manner. 


If it had taken place, "The Mahabharata" would have undoubtedly been Ray's first symbolic 
representation of modern Indian politics. 


Kurosawa's favorite, Toshiro Mifune, of Macbeth fame, was to play Duryadhana, the prince 
who almost killed himself to uphold his pride, while Eisenstein's favorite, Nikolay 
Cherkasov, was to play Dharmarashtra, the king who endangered his family because of his 
blinding love for his reckless sons. 


However, the 1962 India-China War abruptly made the film's assertions excessively clear-cut 
and plain. One of the major and deep reasons for his postponement of the Kurukshetra movie 
was this. Subsequently, Ray made the decision to limit his planned Mahabharata movie to the 
dice game that the son of the palace gardener would occasionally watch. 


Ray's "Shatranj KeKhiladi" (1977) rendered it obsolete.The gardener's son's avatar was 
reborn as Kallu, the rural lad who loved to observe the English army's red uniform that the 
East India Company was using in India. 


The events surrounding Ray's The Mahabharata as a whole imply that Ray's decisions and 
denials of many topics were frequently influenced—either overtly or covertly—by the 
prevalent human conditions that were predominant mostly in India. 


Narsingh is a cab driver portrayed by Soumitra Chatterjee. Narsingh is a fiery-tempered, 
proud Rajput who is passionate about both his 1930 Chrysler and his Rajput ancestry. His 
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self-esteem is demonstrated by his unwillingness to tolerate criticism and failure because he 
comes from a royal Rajput family. 


As a result, he even competes in a little automobile race. He does not want to be the one who 
lags behind and grows to despise women and all people. His license is revoked due to his 
irresponsible driving while passing the district inspector's vehicle. It has completely ruined 
him, as the cab became his life following his wife's permanent departure. He makes the 
deeply felt decision to return to the Rajput homeland, where his actual Rajput ancestry will be 
honored, after being deeply offended and feeling like a stranger. Narsingh gets picked up by 
Sukharam a local Marwari businessman with a history of human trafficking and smuggling, 
while traveling aimlessly. 


He accepts a substantial sum from Sukharam (Charuprakash Ghosh) to convey certain 
products which are actually opium. Despite being in a precarious situation after realizing the 
immoral trade Narsingh chooses to work with Sukharam. After all, not even his ideal and 
cherished Neeli (Ruma Guha Thakurta) was genuinely walking the path of righteousness and 
the law. Narsingh's profound mistrust of women grows as Neeli flees with her injured 
boyfriend. As a result, he pushes Gulabi to sleep with him without showing any emotion, 
even after learning that she is a victim of Sukharam's trafficking. He is currently very close to 
becoming the lawless people he used to despise those who also refuse to confront reality. 


On the other side Gulabi (Waheeda Rehman) is a melancholic expressive, and stunning 
village widow. Gulabi is drawn to Narsingh by nature. She may have lost her dignity, but she 
chooses to see the good in things and believes Narsingh is not a bad man. Even though 
Sukharam didn't mean for her to be a prostitute at that point she is attracted to him right away 
and is prepared for a physical relationship as a rural girl instead of a prostitute. 


He discovers that all of his longtime pals, including Rama and Neeli's brother, have deserted 
him once he decides to join the smugglers through a legal transaction and the sale of his 
automobile. He achieves his desired financial and social standing, but he diminishes himself 
to Mama Bhagne, a figure who carries the weight of his own transgressions until he falls and 
is reduced to nothing more than insignificant stones. Before Gulabi was to be sold to the 
same lawyer who was involved in the smuggling ring he had considered joining, he 
transforms and saves her. 


Our quest's purpose 
The themes that an artist chooses to explore can convey her sympathy notion is self-evident. 
However, one can follow their steady transformation from a kind person for example, 


to a misanthropic one via her denials. What an artist rejects during her creative life is a clear 
indication of her development. (Exactly as how the fossils of extinct species are the clear 
evidence of animal evolution) . The abandoned topics convey the shifts in her awareness that 
occasionally occur. 


In the first part of this book, we'll try to investigate how the world, which was changing in the 
latter half of the 20th century, affected worldwide artists who were conscious of these 
changes. It might provide us important lessons about the past century's cultural history. 
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Rejections show how far an artist has come because giving up on beloved topics is essentially 
giving up on her own history her own identity and inessence.Consequently, this type of denial 
is hard for an artist. 


For this reason, we shall follow the trail of abandonment in this book.And the trail is hidden 
in an artist's writings, much like the subtle path made by a straggling tiger's pugmarks. The 
artist's "pug-marks" are typically covered in the thick scrawls of her early drafts, much like 
Leonardo did with his thick notebook entries. Long before the tiger becomes extinct and the 
species is lost, the pugmarks should be found and evaluated by a skilled eye to understand the 
tiger's mentality. As a result, we will be able to "see" the illusive boundaries of its whole 
domain, which it has been fiercely guarding until its death. As talented artists, the need for 
this protection is instinctive, unavoidable, and even subconscious. We are all aware of an 
artist's innate tendency to conceal the "tangible edge" of the area that encompasses her artistic 
obsessions.) We will thus take the routes taken by a wandering artist to get to know her actual 
domain. 


To do this, we must choose a number of appropriate manuscripts that are well-preserved and 
pristine as of yet. 


Having selected Satyajit Ray's manuscripts, 


since they satisfy two of our main requirements.Additionally, he is one of the major artists 
who worked in isolation in Calcutta throughout the latter half of the 20th century. 


The Concepts Explained 


Over the course of the last century, a number of crucial ideas were redefined.Additionally, 
international artists had to adapt in order to deal with the redefinitions and comprehend their 
historical relevance. 


Among these, Satyajit Ray had to change to fit the new interpretations of the old problems. 
Let's interpret the mysterious sketches he penned in his well-known notebooks, which were 
bound in rough, red cloth. 


Might we begin by compiling a list of the many definitions that changed the world during the 
20th century We will also mention the changes that have, we can infer logically, been brought 
about by those redefinitions in Ray's own worldview, as remarks inserted within brackets. 
Satyajit Ray clearly felt the redefinitions in his heart. 


Ray maintained direct cultural ties with his temporary countries of Japan, France, England, 
Germany, Sweden, Italy, Australia, the United States of America, Canada, the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and even Egypt through international film festivals. 


Ray loved to travel to the festivals where he would occasionally get to see limitless national 
motion pictures that mirrored the 1960s and 1970s shift in ideals. 


Above all, he read foreign journals as a habit. As a result, he was always aware of the global 
cultural shifts taking place, with the exception of central Africa. 


The difficulties brought forth by definitional changes 
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In the latter part of the 20th century, Satyajit Ray worked for almost 38 years (from 1952 to 
1991, or from the time he wrote the script for "Pather Panchali" to the time he wrote the 
script for "Uttoran/The Broken Journey"). Those were the decades when important 
philosophical topics were redefined. Like all other notable authors of his era, Ray had to 
navigate the confusing array of new definitions that may have seemed a little confusing to 
artists, playwrights, filmmakers, and painters alike. 


Let's give a specific illustration of the influence that redefinitions typically produce, drawn 
from our local culture. For us to illustrate the regeneration of human faces as depicted by 
Picasso, we needed none other than Paritosh Sen.Our local deviation from Jamini Roy's 
portraiture was undoubtedly influenced by Picasso's filter of cubism which redefined human 
faces. It is evidence of the inevitable changes brought about by the global redefinitions, even 
on a local level. 


We might recall a few of the ideas that were developed during Ray's creative life at this 
point.Furthermore, we ought to investigate how Satyajit Ray's definitions both as a person 
and an artist changed. How Ray the man was willing to take big chances in order to help the 
artist that was inside of him. 


1. Redefining Marxism in West Bengal through Maoism (1967—1975).The portrayals of 
Amulya in "Ghare-Baire" (1984 in Cannes Film Festival) and Tunu in "Pratidwandi" (1970) 
both evinced this.In the first novel Amulya passed away. However, he lived and was the lone 
good character in Ray's portrayal. Amulya was one of the two almost perfect characters in 
Ray's whole body of work. 


2. The Food Movements’ Contribution to Independence. 1956 in West Bengal till 1966. Here, 
it is important to recall that "Goopy Gyne & Bagha Byne" 1969 was initially planned in 
1958, right before the start of the Food Movement. It couldn't be totally accidental, 
considering the movie was eventually produced right after the Food Movement's second 
wave in 1966. 


3.The language of cinema via the works of French New Wave directors (auteurs), particularly 
Godard. 1960-1967, that is, from Godard's "Breathless" to "Weekend" and from Pur Sansar 
to Ray's screenplay. 


4. The storytelling style used in Indian cinema, which is derived from Italian neo-realism. 
(1948-1969) that is, from De Sica's "Bicycle Thieves" to Mrinal Sen's Bhuvan Some 


5.The ideal role of students as well as young people through the Sorbonne University 
students distinctive protests, today remembered in France as "mai 68" 1968. Both during and 
during the labor movement millions of workers joined. Students, practically all of the 
traditional notions have vanished from Europe overall and from France specifically. 
Following "May 68" the young characters in Ray's films underwent fundamental mental 
transformations from those in his earlier works. Four good examples of the inspiration that 
Ray took from the movement are Tunu of "Pratid-wandi" (1970) the students of Udayan 
Pandit of "Hirak Rajar Deshe" (1980) Amulya of "Ghare-Baire" (1984) and Ranen of 
"Ganashatru" (1989). If Ray had recast "Debi" (1960) following "May 68" Umapada could 
have been able to free Dayamoyee from the clutches of their family temple "Kali". 
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6. The Vietnam War created a new form of imperialism that lasted from 1959 to 1975. Ray 
was so affected by that particular conflict that he based the protagonist's character in 
Praidwandi on the rock-solid platform of the Vietnam conflict, namely the international 
youth's resistance to that war. In "Pratid-wandi" Ray wrote a whole scene outlining his 
attitude toward the Vietnamese people their extraordinary capacity for resistance and the 
triumph of ordinary human courage over the continuous longest and unquestionably cruelest 
application of the most horrible aspect of technology the world has ever seen. 


Between 1965 and 1968 the Vietnam War reached its most brutal peak of ferocity. It should 
be recalled that those three years were spent precisely from contemplation to completion of 
the final form of "Goopy Gyne & Bagha Byne" Consequently, notwithstanding Ray's 
intermittent refusal during the 1969 Berlin Film Festival for example to acknowledge 
Vietnam's influence over the conceptualization the conflict between the two brothers the 
kings of Halla and Shudi could not have been a coincidental event. 


7.Feminism via Germaine Greer's books. From 1970 onward.Greer's debut book, The Female 
came out in October 1970. The same month of the year saw the release of Ray's 
"Pratidwandi" as well.Greer's theories came about and Ray's women underwent significant 
transformation. The witnesses to the alterations are Ananga of "Ashani Sanket" (1973) and 
Kauna of "Jana-Aranya" (1975) 


8.Fascism via the Indian expe- rience. From 1974 until 1984, India. A fictional movie called 
"Hirak Rajar Deshe" (1980) was purposefully created to illustrate and examine the mindset 

that fascism, in any shape or size, fosters among those who are near to the dictatorship. Due 
to its primary focus on youngsters, the film holds significant relevance in raising awareness 
among younger students. 


9. Journalism through the emerging field of "investigative reporting," which emerged in 
response to the overzealous suppression of information during the Emergency. (1976 and 
beyond). In "Ganashat-ru" (1989, Cannes the character of Dr. Ashok Gupta, a doctor 
attempting to have an article published in a small newspaper illustrated the obstacles honest 
columnists face.In his piece, the doctor unequivocally reveals the primary cause of the 
jaundice illness that threatened to destroy the lives of those living in "Chondipur" a small 
West Bengal town. The municipality's chairperson forcibly blocked this story from 
publishing. 


Ray exemplifies the constructive role that a plain article written with great honesty, sincerity, 
and dedication to the truth may play. 


10.Faithfulness and monogamy as seen through the new sexual liberty of social beings, which 
was based on the "May 68" movement as well as the theories advanced by Germaine Greer 
and others. From 1968 onward Ray reexamined the conventional concepts of our sexual 
conduct in "Pikoo" (1981) and "Jana-Aranya" (1975). 


11.Concept of organized religion through the bloody conflicts that occurred in Indiana 
between two of the largest congregations from 1946 onward Ray attacked the religious 
system as it is (and has been) applied in our nation in five of his films.He articulated his 
position on "organized religion" in a discourse delivered by the protagonist in "Agantuk" 
(1991) Iam unable to support anything that drives a wedge between people.Particularly 
organized religion does this. I also don't believe in cast for the same reason. It is becoming 
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more and more difficult to trust in that merciful God these days The newspapers criticize this 
faith on a daily basis. 


12. Modernism via the concepts of post-modernism from 1960 onwards. One could argue that 
the ghost dance segment from "Goopy Gyne & Bagha Byne" (1969) is a good illustration of 
how postmodernist concepts got some sort of intellectual backing. Without Ray's acceptance 
of postmodernism as a valid concept even for his own art which was initially deemed to have 
been too "classical" it would not have been possible to create the daring star-like background 
called "chaalchitro" using ordinary lightbulbs that were glowing and running. At this point 
my opinion should be considered somewhat elaborated.The full movie of "Goopy Gyne & 
Bagha Byne" was created using "Kodak" black and white film material which has the ability 
to produce an unexpected spectrum of extremely sensitive mid range tones. Conversely, the 
ghosts dance routine was captured on camera in a nearly completely gray scale black and 
white image. 


The tone of that scene seemed out of sync with the rest of the movie. Stated differently the 
"look" of that scene did not seem to match with the overall tone of the movie. However Ray 
boldly incorporated the scenario into his movie. He acted without hesitation because "post 
modernism" accepted stylistic discrepancies as a necessary component of works of art with 
serious intentions. One is free to create her own list of 20th-century precepts redefined. 


As we have seen Ray's life as an artist was altered by nearly every wave of redefinitions. The 
testimony to the alterations are now described in parenthesis. 


The Path Towards Particularism (The Local Colleges/Universities 
Thrust) 


1. The Kurukshetra painting 


Was there a compelling local social cause for Ray's shift of perspective towards the art of 
cinema, which was thought to have occurred beyond the global redefinitions. 
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2. Aliens Paying a Visit to Earth 


Throughout Satyajit Ray's life, defined notions were crucial because viewers who were 
paying attention primarily instructors and university students would have expected his films 
to represent new definitions. Stated differently, their goal was for the Ray films to either 
endure or perish when analyzed under the redefinitions microscopes. Even if students did not 
constitute a significant portion of Bengal's audience. The fact that they were the ones forming 
opinions was crucial. The people, who were among the most vocal and articulate ones used to 
write about Ray nonstop in college and small press publications. At this juncture one may 
recall the insightful essay about Satyajit Ray that appeared in the 1969 issue of "Presidency 
College Potrika" or The Journal of the Presidency College which was ironically frequently 
happy to have covers created by Ray. The youthful writers exerted tremendous psychological 
philosophical and political pressure on Ray who used to read the pieces and frequently used 
to keep the samepasted in large scrapbooks that were painstakingly kept by his wife Bijaya 
and mother Suprabha Ray. 


The instructors and students community would always want Ray to be informed about global 
events. Like all other writers of his era Ray had to define the supposedly eternal rules and 
then respond to them in his own unique way. For any creative individual who understood 
both history and modern culture it was their destiny. 


Creative people have to confront the inevitable waves of redefinitions roughly every 50 years. 
For example how the rise of Quantum Mechanics in the last century led to a redefinition of 
physics. Furthermore the existence of the "Higgs Boson" on a lesser size and the "String 
Theory" on a larger scale have been demonstrated almost beyond a shadow of a doubt 
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3. Nikolay Cherkasov intended to play Maharashtra 


Unceasing Specialization 
The Immediate Social Movements Influence 


An artist's value is sometimes determined by how much her immediate socio-political 
movements such as the West Bengal Naxalite Movement and the Food Movements—have 
shaped her. Aside from the Vietnam War "Goopy Gyne & Bagha Byne" was greatly 
influenced by the West Bengal, India Food Movements of 1958-1959 and 1966-1967. 


Starving individuals began congregating on the dusty highways in 1958. Even though it 
wasn't officially recognized our people were experiencing a famine at the end of the first ten 
years following their victory over the enemy.A ten thousand strong parade was held at the 
little village of Krishnanagar on May 3, 1958 June 4 a massive gathering of weary, hungry 
women and little children in front of the Assembly of West Bengal in Kolkata/Calcutta. Just 
two days after the women's march, on June 6, a large procession convened a meeting in front 
of the immaculate white structure and charged towards the Assembly. 


A committee called "The CommitteetopreventFamines" (also known as the "Durbhikkho 
Protirodh Committee") which was predominately made up of Communist Party of India 
members up until that point, called the protest. In 1959, 80 persons lost their lives to po- lice 
and almost 200 were permanently maimed. Additionally, based on the dates and remarks 
included in Ray's manuscripts, he continued to develop his free-flowing ideas around those 
rustic characters, Goopy and Bagha, without restriction. It was insufficient to be a mere 
coincidence. 
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4.Toshiro Mifune was suitable as Duryadhana 
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The impoverished and degraded people of 1958 were forced to face a horrifying reality: an 
implausibly sharp increase in the price of rice which the black marketeers had artificially 
generated. The dishonest and brutal rice hoarders eluded the regime's efforts to apprehend 
and punish them.The individuals were so frightened and humiliated by all of that that they 
began to fume even more. Notable and perhaps more relevant to the current book is the fact 
that Satyajit Ray announced in October of the same year, 1958 that he had made the decision 
to produce "Goopy Gyne & Bagha Byne." When one sees that exact statement made by Ray 
against the dark and bloody backdrop of the enormous crowds of starving people making 
their way toward the Legislative Assembly one cannot help but be shocked by the connection 
between "Goopy Gyne & Bagha Byne" and hunger as well as by the group of starving people 
whose broken faces, with sunken cheeks and deep set eyes, were blatantly "quoted" by Ray in 
the starving soldiers of Halla in "GGBB." The Food Movement got a lot stronger. 


5. The courageous Naxalite confronting the cops 
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After the police failed to stop the demonstrations in 1966, they began to fire a number of the 
students who had taken part in them. The first martyr of the Food Movement of 1966 was 
Nurul Islam, who was shot dead at Basirhat, and the second was Badurhia's Ali Hafeez. Many 
artists, writers, and academics testified after the massacres in 1959 and 1966 by joining the 
processions organized by thousands of malnourished people who were genuinely suffering 
from the famine-like conditions in West Bengal. In September of 1959, Satyajit Ray took part 
in one of such demonstrations. Ray's strong presence among the families in the large-scale 
protest was one of the many factors that the authorities used to dissuade the police from 
firing. For obvious reasons the state did not want to bring the food movement which was 
mostly focused on West Bengal even though India was experiencing a food crisis to the 
attention of the world media. There's an important connection to remember here. The Vietnam 
War and the West Bengal Food Movement began in the same year 1959. 


Influence on Satyajit Ray and the Bengali conscience was multifaceted. Ray was able to view 
the families from a very close distance after 1943 as a result, and he supported them by 
walking the path beside them. That's what he was unable to accomplish in 1943. 


6.GhareyBairey Amulyo 


In "Goopy Gyne & Bagha Byne" Ray brought the group of starving people back to life as the 
Halla army who had no interest in engaging in any governmental activity from paying taxes 
to engaging in combat which they considered pointless and wasteful. Ray began to respond to 
one of the redefinitions as a result of the starving and humiliated people of Halla completely 
denouncing the administration. 


Following independence, a considerable number of individuals were naive enough to believe 
that similar to the English language famines would be eliminated in India within the next 18 
to 20 years. It was even hoped that by 1965 English would no longer be recognized as an 
official language in India. The Indian constitution of 1950 did stipulate that English will no 
longer be the official language of India starting in 1965 but it was not conclusive. But in the 
mid-1960 even the most indifferent part of the public still thought Hindi like English would 
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stay in India probably permanently. That awareness that realization the phrase The 
independent nations can solve the problem of hunger on their own was a kind of definition of 
a hopeful political painfully understood by a vast number of people. 


The Food Movements punctured the taut balloon full of anaromatic gas of hopeful buoyancy 
about an independent nation twice in 1958 and 1966. Ray disguised as a village singer named 
Goopy left the rather contented world of subtle love stories which he had performed twice in 
trio Kapurush 1965 and Nayak 1966 and he precipitated the callous administration on behalf 
of the starving and fuming masses. The antithesis of the political party that had been crucial 
to our protracted fight for independence was GGBB 1969. Above all, the film was primarily 
directed towards young people and youngsters who experienced a radical transformation as a 
result of watching it. As the first generation of moviegoers, we came to the realization early 
on that people ought to quit paying taxes to a government that isn't providing them with a 
healthy diet. 


7. Shatranj Ke Khilari, the rural lad 


In GGBB an elderly camel driver named Halla truly said People shouldn't pay taxes to the 
king who doesn't feed them with an unusually loud voice. The government was offended by 
the connotation of that conversation as most Between 1958 when GGBB was conceived and 
1969 when it was released young people could easily draw a connection between that 
particular line and the starving people of West Bengal. With the exception of "Pikoo" Rayne 
never went back to the world of love after "Goopy Gyne and Bagha Byne" without making 
strong political allusions. As a result, it is clear that throughout the course of his thirty years 
as a creative Ray had to constantly redefine himself. And for that reason Ray abandoned 
about fifty of his dream film projects. However, how will we find out about the movies that 
Satyajit Ray decided not to release. 
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8.Major motion picture Ray abandoned in 1967 and 1970 


Following the phenomenal success of "Goopy Gyne& Bagha Byne" Satyajit Ray intended to 
write "Raajsingho" the novel on Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay. The setup was nearly 
finished. The casting was completed Ray intended to produce it in Hindi and on a much 
grander scale than he had up until that point. 


However Ray rejected the concept and went on to create two small films in black and white 
that were obviously in Bengali two documentaries about the present youth. “Aranyer 
Dinratri” (1969) and “Pratid wandi” (1970). 


Currently at this point in Ray's creative life it is quite impossible to avoid two pertinent 
questions. 


1.For what reason did Ray choose to forego the ambitious "Raajsingho" in favor of two 
ostensibly small pictures on modern youth. 


2."Raajsingho" might have given Ray access to a new "market" across India. For the most 
part Ray was a working filmmaker. He didn't have a backup source of money till then. It 
wasn't until November 1969 that he began to regularly publish his children's books. A few 
months before when he was manufacturing "Chirhiakhana" which was required of him his 
revenue was somewhat erratic. As a result, his assistants pay started to fluctuate. As a result, 
the helpers were forced to borrow money from the notoriously cruel Kabuliwallas who lent 
money. A handful of the Kabul Wallas even paid Ray a visit at his home. Based on that 
background it appears that he sacrificed something personal or domestic by getting rid of 
"Raajsingho"Totouch the truth we should also consider the artist's familial expectations 
which frequently obstruct the smooth evolution of a creative work .If so what made him feel 
a stronger affinity for Aparna from "Aranyer Din-ratri" and Siddhartha from "Pratid-wandi" 
Why did Ray the artist give in to the temptation of closely examining Siddartha and Aparna 
Ray the artist defeated Ray the head of a family raising a son. 
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9.A young editor named Ganashatru 


Whenever we set out to find the supposedly "matter of fact" as well as reasoned solutions we 
typically find a handful of clear-cut responses. 


What if Ray himself had provided factual responses Do we think his responses are given I 
think we shouldn't. 


10. Ray, who oversaw Mahanagari in 1962 


Similar to John Ford and Kurosawa, Satyajit Ray would frequently respond with matter-of- 
fact responses. This was partly due to his innate introversion and partly to deter the curious 
enthusiasts from pestering him daily for more "fashionably deeper" or "philosophical" 
answers that would have spoiled his time. Ray was quite rigid about making the most of 
every minute of his waking hours. He was a serious practitioner of five distinct vocations.I 
can say this with certainty because I've known Ray personally for 20 long years. As a result, 
we shouldn't always believe Ray when he says something about his own decisions. Beyond 
what he had essentially said about himself, we the current generation ought to explore his 
thoughts and the circumstances around them. 
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"Matter of fact" and "practical" are the three explanations that members of his unit typically 
provide for leaving "Raajsingho" behind. 


(1) The lender lacked sufficient wealth. 
(2) Ray's technicians lacked the skill and refinement necessary to labor on such a "big" issue. 


(3) Ray wasn't prepared to leave his dear Kolkata to build big sets in the mean while student 
of Bombay, as well as in the future. 


The three responses are all foreseeable and pale in comparison to the removal of 
"Raajsingho." If other directors had abandoned other projects the responses would have been 
the same. For example, why did Tarun Majumdar abandon the notion of creating the novella 
"Chnader Paharh" written by Bibhutibhushan The responses from Tarun Majumdar's film unit 
would have been the same predictable set. What answers therefore would have been more 
appropriate in Satyajit Ray's case a performer who was more aware of his surroundings 


For what reason was Ray drawn to subjects that were more modern, sardonic like "Aranyer 
Dinratri" and decidedly more angry yet paradoxically vulnerable like Pratidwadi. To find a 
more appropriate response To find a more appropriate response, we need to "read" the real 
environment surrounding Ray at that particular moment. The realities of the latter part of the 
1960 nearly overwhelmed all of Ray's fellow countrymen.Being an extremely sensitive artist 
Ray was hardly an outlier. 


11. Venice Film Festival (1957) 


In what state of mind was Ray? 


Ray would excitedly wait for his friends and acquaintances to visit his residence in the late 
evenings between 1969 and 1972 as several of us have often been informed by Shri Ramesh 
Sen a longstanding assistant director of Satyajit. Ray was eager to hear the first hand 
recollections of the ensuing encounters in and around Tolly the location of the film studios 
between the Calcutta Police and the youthful Naxalites. The young and frequently injured 
Naxalites used to utilize the small lanes and by lanes surrounding the studios as escape routes 
after hurling homemade explosives at the police who were the only state representatives 
visible in broad daylight on the street. It was rare to find a minister or an IAS officer under 
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the sky. It followed that the police officers on the road would serve as a valve to control the 
outpouring of rage. Ray's profound concern for the youth's survival both eminently political 
akin to Tunu in "Pratidwandi" and warmly humanistic akin to Siddhartha in the same work 
suggested that "Raajsingho" would have meant nothing to him in 1968-1972. Therefore it is 
clear that the chronological sequence pulled him in the direction of Aparna and the ill wife of 
the chowkider (Aranyer Dinratri) as well as Siddhartha and Tunu (Pratidwan-di). 


The Aliens. 


However, Ray experienced a minor curtailment of the psycho-social truth when he wrote the 
a fore mentioned piece while taking a temporal pause of around two decades from the 
September 1967 filming of the Alien in Birbhum West Bengal. Ray rather properly mocked 
Mike Wilson a close friend of the renowned science fiction author Arthur C. Clarke for 
virtually his whole life. Wilson served as a go between for Columbia Pictures and Satyajit 
Ray. However Wilson was unable to hold Ray's attention long enough to see the movie made. 
Satyajit lost faith in Wilson due of his dishonest behavior. Ray's attitude in 1967 can be 
summed up in a Tagore song called "Chhaya Ghaunaiichhey bon-ey bon-ey".As the 
woodlands gradually swallow them in long shadows Ray favored to portray a single voice in 
Jana-Aranya (1975). 


Two Reasons Why the Humanoid from the Stars Was Discarded 


This also applied to the unsuccessful film "The Alien" which Columbia Pictures in 
Hollywood was supposed to sponsor. Many provide various explanations for why "The 
Alien" was rejected. Even Ray wrote extensively on it in an article titled “The Ordeals of the 
alien” 
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13. The pair waiting Ashani Sanket but was everything bad for 
Clarke's pal alone? 


Conversely the fundamental truth was a little different and had conveniently been forgotten 
by even the Ray experts by this point. Ray's inner voice prevented him from rushing into a 
science fiction project whose interiors were supposed to be filmed in the same London studio 
where Stanley Kubrick had filmed 2001: A Space Odyssey. Though ill-suited for the move 
Ray briefly became interested in shifting his working ground either to London. for "The 
Alien" to California. However, why? When we started looking for a solution 


we kept coming back to a reality that applied to West Bengal in the latter part of the 1960s. 


"Raajsingho" was discarded for the same reason as The Alien It's also not a supposition.It can 
be established by quoting Ray himself from a crucial interview that was originally published 
in 1967.It was, and still is significant since Ray only talked about "The Alien's" fate in that 
one interview. Two installments of the interview were published in "Aashchorjo" a Bengali 
science fiction and other scientific journal think of it as a sparse version of "Omni". In 
addition to serving as president of the Science Fiction Cine Club in Kolkata Ray was a 
contributor to the journal. This is an accurate translation of Ray's 1967 admission regarding 
"The Alien's" future: 


Mike Wilson hopes to begin filming in September of this year, with a global release 
scheduled for the following year. However, he stated that he would not begin filming a 
science fiction before finishing "Goopy Gyne & Bagha Byne" and "Ashani Sanket" as he 
believed that doing so would fundamentally alter his manner of filmmaking. 
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14A. May 68, Student Protest No. 
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(Adrish Bardhan interviewed Satyajit Ray for "Aashchorjo" May 1967) 


What, then, made "GGBB" and "Ashani Sanket" (1973) so exceptional that they prevented 
Ray from producing "The Alien" And what shared characteristics did those have there 
GGBB. 


14B. May 68, Student Protest No. 2 


Despite their seeming differences the focus of those two movies was Hitler. At this point all 
we may recall is that a cruel and inept administration created a situation where a large 
population was on the verge of starvation and Goopy and Bagha attempted to save them. 
Goopy-Bagha's main focus was therefore starving people. Furthermore, it's unnecessary to 
state that Ray's main concerns in "Ashani Sanket" were also the same people.Thus, Ray was 
prevented from diving head first into a science fiction by the artist's compassion for the 
starving. Thus, Ray's rejection of Hollywood was largely influenced by the social reality of 
West Bengal in the 1960. And part of the reason Ray detested Hollywood which he called a 
"Lewis Carroll World" was instrumental As a result, the artist behind dropping a few large 
projections on the scale of "Raajsingho" and "The Alien" felt the same impulse. 


However was "The Alien" genuinely a science fiction film? 
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Not at all. An orphan who used to beg at the bus stop in "Mongolpur" the primary character 
of "The Alien" was a remote hamlet located in West Bengal the script began by showing one 
of the primary symptoms of hunger pleading. 


The face of the Alien: largehead, sunken cheeks, small mouth, nose and ears; eyes sunken, 
with pupil if they exist at all lost in the depths of the socks described the humanoid entity 
emerging from the space resembling the beggar child in certain ways this was how Ray 
himself explained in his script about the alien in Satyajit Ray's "The Chess Players and Other 
Screenplays" London 1989. The description was published by Faber & Faber UK and is 
currently a public property. It is therefore impossible to deny that the extraterrestrial in Ray's 
dream very certainly represented the unborn child of Ananga and Gangacharan in "Ashani 
Sanket" during the 1943 famine. Recall that Ananga, the brahmin's wife informed her 
husband at the end that she was expecting a child. Thus, she was expecting her first child in 
1943, right before the devastating Bengal famine broke out. If Ray had continued the movie a 
few years after it concluded we most likely would have seen Ananga if she had been alive at 
all with a child who was clearly portrayed in the screenplay of The Alien. 


Recall that Ananga, the brahmin's wife informed her husband at the end that she was 
expecting a child. Thus, she was expecting her first child in 1943 right before the devastating 
Bengal famine broke out. If Ray had continued the movie a few years after it concluded, we 
most likely would have seen Ananga if she had been alive at all with a child who was clearly 
portrayed in the screenplay of The Alien. 


Thus, the three themes GGBB, The 


Together Alien and Ashani Sanket formed a trio of leaves that resembled the shape of a "Bel" 
leaf and emerged from a single stem. As a result, Ray far forgotten the "Charulata" era. 


Ray committed other acts of the same kind of abandonment during his 35 year career as a 
filmmaker. 


15. Siddhartha's demonstration in Pradwand 
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The other notable discovery from the 1960s 


It was almost determined at the end of 1961 that Ray would re-make "Abhijan" in color and 
Hindi, with Wahida Rehman in the starring role. The announcement was formally announced 
in DESH, the renowned weekly that is still in publication. However, Ray essentially gave up 
on the Hindi project "Abhijan " which may have strengthened his own reputation. Perhaps his 
family had thrived as well. Instead he began filming "Mahanagar," which focused on the 
predicament of Calcutta's working women and unemployed youth the city that Ray cherished 
the most. Thus far we have discussed Ray's actions during the 1960s. However, that pattern 
was evident throughout his creative career. The amount of shelved projects might have easily 
exceeded the total number of films that Ray had eventually produced. Some claim it was 
evidence of his extremely quick intellect.But we would discover more significant reasons that 
were those that were sociapolitical. 


16.Looking up the names of the movies Ray abandoned; 


But how will we find out the titles of the movies Ray decided not to screen? 


by carefully reading every single page of his manuscripts. Ray developed the practice of 
writing down whatever he thought about the potential movies on the screenplay pages. 


But which pages are the cryptic notes from Ray supposed to be on? 


Examining every page that Satyajit ever wrote or doodled before the days of "Pather 
Panchali" is necessary. The true test is right here. It takes a lot of patience. The second issue 
is that Ray would always write his own notes in almost unreadable handwriting.Because he 
had a strange tendency of like Erasmus connecting different words with a flowing flourish 
while writing with a smooth fountain pen that he always preferred. And he hardly ever lifted 
a duphi pen to write. As a result, his quick writing still has an Urdu script feel to it rather than 
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‘a Bengali one. Consequently, in order to do the research one needs to have extensive 
experience interpreting Ray's fast writing. 


The third difficulty is that Ray had a tendency to write the screenplay for the project he had 
then taken on professionally while also penning the treatment for one or two scenes of his 
future projects. However, the treatments were typically provided without distinct headings, 
which may have greatly simplified the researcher's labor. Because of this, it should be easy to 
discern even with a cursory scan at a given page which of the dialogue was intended for a 
different movie from the one for which it was written. 


Thus, I once came upon a few scenes from "Mahanagar" (1962-63) in the screenplay of 
"Aparajito" (1956-57) as well as a few sentences from "Goopy Gyne & Bagha Byne" (1969) 
in the manuscript of "Mahanagar" (1962-63). 


In the manuscript titled "Mahabharata" I also came across the preamble of "The Alien" on the 
final page of "Chiriakhana" (1966-67) and more than three scenes of "Parashpathar" (1957— 
58) that Ray had planned to film between 1957 and 1963 (i.e., between "Aparajito" and 
"Mahanagr") with Toshiro Miyune a Kurosawa favorite and Nicolay Cherkasov an Eisenstein 
favorite. Mifune was to play the suicide prince Duryadhona and Cher-kasov planned to 
portray the blind monarch Dhritarashtra. 


But a great gem that may be a crucial aspect of four cultural histories is concealed in the 
pages of the Ray that haven't been read in a long time. If a scholar had perused every page, 
the intricacies and nuances within the thinking of a significant 20th-century artist would have 
been revealed. 


The Way the Human Brain Works 


It is crucial to read Ray's manuscripts because Satyajit's techniques clearly represented and 
continue to represent the fundamental framework for the operation of an extraordinarily 


creative human mind. When Ray's techniques are combined, we will have a stunning model 
of how the human brain works. 


Additionally, his manuscripts show how a significant artist might find various new avenues to 
explore and uncover previously undiscovered aspects of human existence as a result of the on 
going push to redefine the primary philosophical questions of his time and century. 


The Aim of our Quest 
The themes that an artist chooses to explore can convey her sympathy.Notion is self-evident. 
However, one can follow their steady transformation—from a kind person, for example, 


to a misanthropic one via her denials. What an artist rejects during her creative life is a clear 
indication of her development. Exactly as how the fossils of extinct species are the clear 
evidence of animal evolution. The abandoned topics convey the shifts in her awareness that 
occasionally occur. In the first part of this book, we'll try to investigate how the world, which 
was changing in the latter half of the 20th century, affected worldwide artists who were 
conscious of these changes. It might provide us important lessons about the past century's 
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cultural history. Rejections show how far an artist has come because giving up on beloved 
topics is essentially giving up on her own history her own identity and 
inessence.Consequently, this type of denial is hard for an artist. 


For this reason we shall follow the trail of abandonment in this book. And the trail is hidden 
in an artist's writings, much like the subtle path made by a straggling tiger's pugmarks. The 
artist's "pug-marks" are typically covered in the thick scrawls of her early drafts, much like 
Leonardo did with his thick notebook entries. 


Long before the tiger becomes extinct and the species is lost, the pugmarks should be found 
and evaluated by a skilled eye to understand the tiger's mentality. As a result, we will be able 
to "see" the illusive boundaries of its whole domain which it has been fiercely guarding until 
its death. As talented artists, the need for this protection is instinctive, unavoidable and even 
subconscious. We are all aware of an artist's innate tendency to conceal the "tangible edge" of 
We will thus take the routes taken by a wandering artist to get to know her actual domain. The 
area that encompasses her artistic obsessions. 


To do this, we must choose a number of appropriate manuscripts that are 
1) well-maintained and 

2) untarnished up to this point. 

Having selected Satyajit Ray's manuscripts, 


since they satisfy two of our main requirements.Additionally he is one of the major artists 
who worked in isolation in Calcutta throughout the latter half of the 20th century. 


1B. Hungry Refugees - Far-Off Thunder 


2 The Ideas Clarified 


Over the course of the last century, a number of crucial ideas were redefined. Additionally, 
international artists had to adapt in order to deal with the redefinitions and comprehend 
their historical relevance. 
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Among these, Satyajit Ray had to change to fit the new interpretations of the old problems. 
Let's interpret the mysterious sketches he penned in his well known notebooks which were 
bound in rough, red cloth. 


Might we begin by compiling a list of the many definitions that changed the world during 
the 20th century? We will also mention the changes that have we can infer logically, been 
brought about by those redefinitions in Ray's own worldview, as remarks inserted within 
brackets. 


Satyajit Ray clearly felt the redefinitions in his heart. 


Ray maintained direct cultural ties with his temporary countries of Japan, France, England, 
Germany, Sweden, Italy, Australia, the United States of America, Canada, the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and even Egypt through international film festivals. 


Ray liked to travel to the festivals where he would occasionally get to see endless inter- 
national motion pictures that mirrored the 1960s and 1970s shift in ideals. 


He was a habitual reader of foreign journals above all. Because of this, he was always 
conscious of the cultural changes occurring throughout the world excluding central Africa. 


1C. Farmers Rally 


The difficulties brought forth by definitional changes 


In the latter part of the 20th century, Satyajit Ray worked for almost 38 years from 1952 to 
1991, or from the time he wrote the script for "Pather Panchali" to the time he wrote the 
script for "Uttoran/The Broken Journey". Those were the decades when important 
philosophical topics were redefined. Like all other notable authors of his era, Ray had to 
navigate the confusing array of new definitions that may have seemed a little confusing to 
artists, playwrights, filmmakers, and painters alike. 


Let's give a specific illustration of the influence that redefinitions typically produce, drawn 
from our local culture. 
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For us to illustrate the regeneration of human faces as depicted by Picasso, we needed none 
other than Paritosh Sen.Our local deviation from Jamini Roy's portraiture was undoubtedly 
influenced by Picasso's filter of cubism which redefined human faces. It is evidence of the 
inevitable changes brought about by the global redefinitions even on a local level. 


We might recall a few of the ideas that were developed during Ray's creative life at this 
point.Furthermore, we ought to investigate how Satyajit Ray's definitions both as a person 
and an artist changed. How Ray the man was willing to take big chances in order to help the 
artist that was inside of him. 


Observing Diary: Otto Preminger as Abhijan and Satyajit Ray as The 
Man with the Golden Arm 


Abhijan (1962, Satyajit Ray) 


Just by coincidence, I realize that I've seen a lot of movies lately that have taxi drivers as the 
main characters: Ning Ying's I Love Beijing, Ebrahim Golestan's Brick and Mirror, and now 
this unusual Satyajit Ray movie, which he only directed after his co-writer departed. The 
recent Berlinale winner Taxi by Jafar Panahi, Michael Mann's Collateral or the well known 
Scorsese Schrader film all help to highlight how successfully the movie industry has 
portrayed taxi drivers and their vehicles as both a career and a metaphor. 


The urban raider's ability to observe city life through their windshield which is akin to a 
movie screen and engage with any of its in habitants from the back of their taxi makes them a 
powerful character in movies. However, in Abhiyan Singhji's (Ray regular Soumitra 
Chatterjee) taxi operates on various symbolic levels. Singhji is a proud member of the Rajput 
caste, which was formerly a powerful warrior class that is now dispersed throughout India but 
has lost all of its historical prominence. Singhji's 1930 Chrysler although the source of his 
pride and happiness serves as a continual reminder of his "lowly" status which is the source 
of his greatest distress. The forefathers he admires and even keeps photos of on his rearview 
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mirror rode majestic horses and were highly esteemed. He on the other hand, works in an 
unglamorous job and is a mechanical machine that others look down on. Thus, Singhji is 
caught between feeling ashamed of his inferior status as a driver and his extreme pride in his 
background. 


Nobody will be surprised when the movie ultimately teaches him the lesson that one's deeds 
define one more than one's lineage but Ray takes a lengthy, picturesque, and captivating 
detour to get there. Ray turns what would have been a conventional film into a rich character 
study despite the fact that it is an unusually melodramatic film by his standards, complete 
with tautly edited car chases and a fight scene though it's not the most convincingly staged 
fist fight you'll ever see we can blame that on the heat and fake beards. 


The story is taking delightful detours with incidents that don't have the word "Crucial Plot 
Development" written all over them as it meanders in the greatest possible way. 


The movie also well captures the variety of life in North-East India by featuring a wide range 
of caste, ethnic, and religious characters some good, some bad that surround Singhji. Two 
women are present: one is a Christian educator whose brother Singhji knew when he was a 
youngster and the other portrayed by the stunning Waheeda Rehman, a forced prostitute who, 
in their own unique manner, would provide Singhji a second chance at atonement. This 
follows his seduction by the menacingly cunning Sukharam, whose menacing smile and 
ominous lighter in the shape of a pistol are already indications that Singhji would be better 
off turning down his offers to make quick cash. 


Additionally Ray's other favorite Rabi Ghosh, plays Singhji's sidekick Rami who provides a 
lot of comic relief and she nanigans along the road contributing to the film's relaxed narrative 
style. Ray a multi-talented man also wrote the excellent rhythmic sound track for this. The 
way he has elevated a predictable plot from a pulp novel into an interesting, captivating 
character study is evidence of his competence throughout. 


As is customary with Ray, there is a "message" but it is never did actically over emphasized 
and there are certain elements that are clearly unique to him and were not in the original 
book. 


The two big rocks in the badlands outside the town are the most important. which appear 
twice in the movie and are the scene of the action. We are informed of their significance and 
that the people have given them the titles "Uncle" and "Nephew" which makes them 
emblematic of the metaphorical burden passed down through the ages, whether it be the 
prejudices society still promotes or the weight of Singhji's caste heritage. 


Although it may not be Ray's best movie if Abhijan is only considered a "minor Ray" by most 
academics then there are undoubtedly still a lot of hidden gems in his repertoire that I have 
yet to explore. 
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Otto Preminger, "The Man with the Golden Arm” (1955) 


THE MAN WITH 
HE GOLDEN ARM 


Pe | 
Frank Sinatra who lost out to Marlon Brando for the role of Terry Malloy is determined to 
show case his acting skills. As Frankie Machine he plays a likeable addict who is just out of 
treatment and wants to become a drummer. His performance has an intensity akin to Method 
Man. Although discussing drug addiction seems inane today in 1955 Preminger was a trail 
blazer pushing the bounds of the now out dated Hays code of morality and contributing to its 
complete dismantling. The Man with the Needle is unique because Frankie is shown as an all- 
too human sufferer who is a victim of his addiction, even though the word "heroin" is never 
really spoken (just "score" or "fix"). 


With the exception of Ol' Blue Eyes, Kim Novak with her electrifying combination of 
strength and vulnerability steals the show. Your eyes are drawn to here even in the sequences 
where she is opposite Sinatra since her eyes sparkle with knowledge and passion. She's a 
short-haired blonde with sex appeal and an authentic sense about her that probably doesn't 
hurt either. She reminds me of Jean Seberg another movie star who would become a 
Preminger muse a few years later. 


on a way, Molly played by Novak is Frankie's good angel and a great influence on his life. 
Although Frankie is attached to Zosh his sick wife who is now confined to a wheelchair 
following an event for which Frankie feels responsible the two are in love but have to stay 
apart. Unlike Molly, Frankie's mental health is negatively impacted by the needy and 
unreasonable Zosh, who consumes him with guilt and shows no support for him or his 
aspirations for a fresh start in life. When he relapses, it's partly because he can't shake Zosh's 
pessimism and partly because he's frustrated at not being able to find a drumming gig. 
Though as many cartoons as there are Molly and Zosh are like the angel and the devil on 
either side of his warriors. 


Sigmund Freud's theories can be useful when there is a lead character experiencing internal 
turmoil and numerous supporting characters surrounding him, each portraying a different 
aspect of his troubled psyche. Indeed we can fit a Freudian pattern on Man with Golden Arm 
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much more so than we could have with the similar schema of characters around Singhji in 
Abhijan. Frankie represents the confused ego; on the one hand, he is drawn to Molly and his 
amiable but simple minded side kick Sparrow, who stand in for the super ego's order and 
morality. When he is at his lowest point Sparrow is his Jiminy Cricket his conscience much 
like Rami is to Singhji in Abhiyan. 


Conversely Frankie finds himself captivated by the id figures who encourage him to revert to 
his primal cravings in order to gain greater control over and financial gain from him. Both 
Zosh and two more sleazy characters Louis, Frankie's supplier and Schiewka the proprietor of 
an illicit gambling establishment who pays Frankie to deal his card game fit into that type. 
Both take advantage of Frankie albeit they do so in different ways like a good cop, bad cop 
type temptation leading to self-destruction. Schiewka is brash and arrogant but Louis the 
darker of the two uses cunningly clever tactics to entice Frankie. Hollywood went full 
Freudian in the 1950 and this film serves as an intriguing example of that. Whatever the case 
the movie exudes a sense of by gone Hollywood glamour especially with its jazzy Elmer 
Bernstein soundtrack and Saul Bass titles. Not to be overlooked are Preminger's fluid mobile 
camera and mise en scene which move among the sets without the need for cuts. Preminger's 
approach is summed up in one stunning shot, which shows Frankie's first relapse. The camera 
follows Frankie straight into a close-up of his eyes twice, first before and then after his fix. 
When his hunger is sated his pupils first expand greatly before contracting to a dot and 
Bernstein's brass notes rise in synchronization. 


Data Analysis: 


(REF:TIMES OF INDIA 2003) 
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Fig. 1: Publication productivity of books 
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"What is wrong in Indian films" and "National styles in the cinema" were the topics of 
Statesmen in August 1948. The final one, titled "The home and the world," was about 
Rabindranath Tagore and was published in the Guardian on August 1,1991. 


—m- Screenplays —® Cumulative total 
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Fig. 2: Productivity output of screenplays 


(REF:TIMES OF INDIA 2003) 


Throughout the years 1948-1991, Ray distributed his 69 articles through 30 different 
communication methods. Statesman is the most often utilized communication channel (n=11) 
accounting for 15.94% of his publications. Ray therefore thinks about using the mass media 
to spread his thoughts. 


What's left are largely film-related journals. 


The ratio of the total number of papers published to the entire number of journals in which 
the papers were published is known as publication density 34. Ray's articles have a 
publication density of 69/30 or 2.30. Conversely publication concentration is the proportion 
of the total number of journals that those papers were published in divided by the number of 
channels that published half of the papers. Ray's papers were published in English over thirty 
channels with more than half of the pieces appearing on seven of those channels: Statesman 
(n = 11) New York Times and Indian Film Culture (n = 5 each) Film World and Souvenir (n = 
4 each) Sight and Sound and Montage (n = 3 each). 


Ray writes in Bengali and his articles cover a variety of topics, including the film 
Chalachchitra. Of the fifty-three Bengali articles published between 1955 and 1980 eighteen 
focused on movies. The first two articles of 1955 were on movies; they were published in 
Madhyabitta as Oraphe Indir Thakrun (Alias Indir Thakrun) and in Sanko as Pather Panchali 
prasange (On Pather Panchali). The final two pieces were published after the author's death. 
One is his 1980 memorial speech for Bengali film great Uttam Kumar, which was published 
in Chitravash in 1993 under the title ~ Uttam Kumar smarane. The final one Ritwik 
maneprane Bengali parichalak (Ritwik in heart and soul a Bengali director) was written about 
another well-known film director, Ritwik Ghatak and it was published in Bijnapanparba in 
1994. 
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Satyajit's Bengali articles have a productivity coefficient of 48/28 or 1.71 where 48 represents 
the 50 percentile age and 28 represents the total productivity age. Satyajit used 24 channels to 
communicate his Bengali articles. Eksan and Sandesh are the most often used communication 
channels (n=6 each). For eight years, Ray served as Sandesh's editor (1915-1923). In 
addition Ray created the cover pages for numerous editions of both periodicals. Papers 
authored in Bengali have a publication density of 53/24, or 2.21. Out of 24 channels the 
publication concentration would be 4 / 24 x 100 = 16.67. 


Half of the published papers are covered by 4 channels namely Desh (n=14), Eksan (n=6) 
Sandesh (n=6) and Anandabazar Patrika (n= 3). 


Thirty-nine feature films, five documentaries and two short films were directed by Satyajit 
Ray. Between 1948 and 1994, Ray worked as a scriptwriter or music director on 19 other 
people's films. Uttoran (The Broken Journey) was the final one to be made in 1994. 


Distribution of Filmography in Chronological Order 
(REF: TIMES OF INDIA 2003) 

Author's age and year of publication 

Total cumulative publishing age of 341955 

(Pather Panchali) ~01~01~1 35~1956 

(Aparajita) ~01~02~2 37~1958 

(Parash Pathar; Jalsabhar) ~02~04~3 38~1959 

(Apur Sansar) ~01~05~4 39~1960 

(Devi) ~01~06~5 40~1961 

(Tin Kanya; Rabindranath Tagore) ~02~08~6 41~1962, 
(Kanchanjangha; Abhijan) ~02~10~7 42~1963 
(Mahanagar) ~01~11~8 43~1964 

(Charulata; Two) ~02~13~9 44~1965 
(Kapurush-O-Mahapurush) ~01~14~10 45~1966 
(Nayak) ~01~15~11 46~1967 

(Chiriakhana) ~01~16~12~471968 

(Goopy Gyne Bagha Byne) 01~17~13~48~1969 
(Aranyer Din Ratri) 01~18~14~49~1970 

(Pratidwandi) 01~19~15~50~1971 
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(Seemabaddha; Sikkim) 02~21~1651~1972 


Henrik Ibsen's Ganasatru (An Enemy of the People) and Premchand's Khilari (The Chess 
Players) and Sadgati (Deliverance) were presented in 1989. Plays adapted from his works for 
the screen on fourteen times. 


With 30 being the overall productivity age and 49 being the 50 percentile age the 
productivity coefficient for filmography is 49/30 or 1.63 which is exceptionally high for a 
producer of his caliber. 
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CONCLUSION 


Justifying a multi dimensional versatile personality in a single study is extremely challenging. 
This is especially the case for a well known writer and creative artist like Satyajit Ray. He has 
communicated great truths in minute details in his creation. In actuality, science is unable to 
describe the entire process of creation or the thoughts that strike at any moment. Soumitra 
Chatterjee, Ray's favorite performer, portrays the role of Narsingh, a cab driver. Narsingh is a 
fiery-tempered, proud Rajput who has an intense love for his 1930 Chrysler. His permission 
is revoked as he carelessly passes the vehicle of a prominent local police officer. 


He is compelled by it to seek safety in a tiny town near the boundaries of the states of Bengal 
and Bihar. He accepts a lucrative pay from a dubious merchant named Sukhanram to convey 
certain goods, and before long, he is involved in the trafficking of opium. Neeli and Gulabi, 
the two primary female characters, create a contrast. The shy Catholic teacher Neeli piques 
Narsingh's interest. She's not into Narsingh at all. Gulabi, the second female character, is a 
charming, gregarious, and attractive prostitute. Gulabi naturally feels a connection to 
Narsingh. 


For the sake of Neeli, Narsingh starts to change, even showing interest in her religion, not 
realizing that she has already given her heart to a handicap. But soon he's assisting Neeli in 
eloping with her paraplegic lover. In addition, Sukhanram and his legal associates entice him 
to become a partnership; he even offers to sell his automobile to finance the smuggling 
operation. Narsingh acknowledges his error after being challenged by Gulabi, his helper 
Rama, and eventually Neeli's brother Joseph. 


He experiences sexual disillusionment, but in a dramatic turn of events, he finds spiritual 
atonement when he separates from his smuggler partners and saves Gulabi from them. 
Narsingh has found the one he genuinely loves. 


It cannot. The best ideas come at moments when one is not even thinking of it. Ray’s film 
covers all sections of society and works of life. But Ray observers “The most distinctive 
feature of my films is that they are deeply rooted in Bengal, in Bengali culture, mannerisms 
and mores. What makes them universal in appeal is that they are about human beings” Ray 
writes mostly for young readers with his novels and short stories. Even now, young people's 
imaginations are still greatly influenced by characters he developed, such as Feluda and 
Professor Shonku, as they relate to science fiction and detective stories. The fact that the 
majority of his novels have been reprinted multiple times suggests how well-liked they are. 
Santiniketan education had a significant impact on Ray's creative thinking in terms of 
direction, writing, sketching, and music composition he composed the soundtrack for all 
except the first six of his films. His films global humanitarian has an impact on individuals all 
across the world. He noticed for himself. 


Shantiniketan helped shape me into the hybrid of East and West that I am today. I owe 
Shantiniketan as much as I do American and European cinema as a filmmaker"40. Ray's 
Oscar citation accurately noted his profound humanitarian outlook "rare mastery of the art 
of motion pictures" and "indelible influence on film-makers and audiences throughout the 
world". The movie is about Narsingh, a fiery-tempered, proud Rajput cab driver who is 
passionate about both his Rajput ancestry and his automobile. He makes the decision to 
return to the Rajput homeland, where his actual Rajput ancestry will be honored, once his 
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license is revoked. Narsingh gets picked up by Sukharam, a local Marwari businessman with 
a history of human trafficking and smuggling, while traveling aimlessly. Narsingh's journey is 
explored in the movie as he is compelled to consider both his own and people around him's 
morality. Starring in the movie are Waheeda Rehman, Arun Roy 123, Charuprakash Ghosh, 
Rabi Ghosh, Ruma Guha Thakurta, Gnyanesh Mukherjee, and Soumitra Chatterjee. 
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ANALYSING THE FEATURES OF NAYAK MOVIE BY SATYAJIT RAY 
1.ABSTRACT 


In Indian cinema, there are more legend who were overproduced the cinema of visualization 
beyond their hands and creativity. Likewise, there is one person legend who gets the Oscar, an 
honorary academy award for his extraordinary contribution to the world cinema. He got 
recognition for his work as a “rare mastery of the art of motion pictures and his profound 
humanism which has had an indelible influence on filmmakers and audiences throughout the 
world. He brought the Indian cinema to the world by Bengali motion picture director, writer and 
as an illustrator. He has won many awards for his exceptional skills in the film making field and 
his humanitarian vision which makes an impact in society over worldwide. Here, Nayak- The 
Hero movie were simplified into theory of method like Psychoanalytical , Narrative, Identity, 
Film and Feminist theory which makes it to have more observation and narration over its film 
making techniques. Satyajit ray makes a huge success to make a movie in train as whole movie 


visual with some dream and flashback sequences. 


In the highlights of Satyajit ray’s cinematography and motion direction, the movie hits a high 
peek of creativity in its visual and narration. Ray spot the incidents and struggles that the actor’s 
life have in one train journey lead to its unique style. The techniques that used in the Nayak 
makes it to find analysis in different form of movie analyzing sections. The findings comes under 
research are Narrative analysis, Character analysis, Cinematic analysis,Social and Cultural 
analysis. At last, Nayak, The hero makes a way of discussion over some social and psychological 
decision that previewed as a conflicts in the actors life in the whole Ray’s written.Its makes the 
movie Nayak to narrate and goes through all the detailed structure and pattern of movie making. 
The Nayak is the movie that have more findings and analysis in the way of ray’s technical film 
making in the cinematic world. Satyajit ray movie difference make this research necessary 
according to the Nayak production. The conclusion is based on the Qualitative research method 
in which the movie make some kind of conscious understanding by the observation on Ray’s 


movie in all perspective of film making. This is the main focus of this paper analysis. 


KEYWORDS : Psychoanalytical , Qualitative research , Feminist theory ,indelible influence, 


profound humanism , Social and psychological decision , perspective . 


2. INTRODUCTION 


Over the past 70 years, Indian Hindi cinema, and Bollywood in particular, has transcended over 
various types of topics and impacted the general public. During the 60s and 70s Bollywood 
thoroughly stereotyped concepts and projected the reality into the films. Highly contrasting to 
this is Satyajit Ray’s films are all contributed to society and cultural oriented at the same time. 
Even though Satyajit Ray was named as a regional filmmaker his attraction towards cinema 
exceeds all linguistic and regional boundaries. This paper tries to analyze how Ray refuted these 
stereotypes and images attached to the society through his films and look as a hole to the present 


days. 


Theories like, Social oriented Theory and narrative storytelling Theory will be used to 
understand how the actors are portrayed and their living way in real life. The research will be 
conducted in an exploratory manner into one by one analysis over Satyajit ray film work - Nayak 
(1966). Nayak has been narrated from the male protagonist’s point of view wherein lead was 
over-shadowed and enjoyed their own democratic space. Variety of news and articles and 
research papers were been used to analyzes the trends of this generation Bollywood movies. The 
results of this study, also provide a great insight to film critics and researches about Ray vision 


and contribution over the film industry people. 


Satyajit Ray was an Indian filmmaker and author of Bengali fiction. He was regarded as one of 
the greatest teacher in the cinema world. Ray was born in Calcutta into a Bengali family which 
was famous in arts and literature. As an commercial artist, Ray started his journey and dragged 
into an independent filmmaker after meeting French filmmaker Jean Renoir.Ray direct over 36 
films, which includes feature films, documentaries and shorts. He was doing great as an fiction 
writer, publisher, illustrator, calligrapher, graphic designer and film critic. He also written several 


short stories and novels, which is mainly for children and teenagers. 


Pather Panchali (1955) was the first film of ray which won eleven international prizes, including 
Best Human Documentary at the Cannes Film Festival. And also he did his own scripts, cast, 


scores, and editing, and also designed his titles and publicity material for the film, Aparajito 


(1956) and Apur Sansar (1959) form The Apu Trilogy. Ray was recognized by many major 
awards for his career which includes, 32 Indian National Film Awards, a many awards at 
international film festivals and award ceremonies, and an Academy Award in 1992. The 


Government of India also celebrated him with the Bharat Ratna in 1992. 


Nayak (The Hero) was an Indian Bengali film released by Satyajit Ray in 1966 and it was second 
original screenplay after his film in 1962. Shot placed inside a train and the movie was all about 
a 24-hour train journey where a female journalist (played by Sharmila Tagore),meet the famous 
actor (played by Uttam Kumar) coincidentally and interviewed him for her magazine article. As 
the story going , the bond between them developed, and she started to understand his lonely 


faced man behind his actor fame. 


At 1966, the same year, At the Berlin International Film Festival, the Bengali film won the 
Critics' Prize. It also received an Best Feature Film category at national award in 1967. In 
valuable career which was spanned for almost four decades, Satyajit Ray directed around 36 
films, including feature films, documentaries and shorts. His films have been received overall 
worldwide talks and several awards, honour and also recognition. we were discussed and dissect 
the films of Satyajit Ray in a way to understand in which he really makes himself one of the 


greatest and Unforgettable filmmakers of the 20" century. 


Satyajit Ray always used to tell that he did not like to make grand films, and he would like tell 
the story of the ordinary man who lives on the street. Ray were decide to make a film of an 
lonely popular star who have struggles on other side called Nayak (The Hero).The film itself 
have more emotional and pity over the actor with appearing of rich, deep using simple language 
that would not be a mistake to resemble it featured the best work of Satyajit Ray illusion-able 


film career. 


This film is one of the features film done by ray himself without adaptations. He also done free 
styled script with some humour occur in between and it have a scenes of running back and forth 
as projecting flashback and dream sequences and showing the protagonist which have peculiar 


life of actor. Nayak was one of the best to Satyajit Ray’s cinematic skill showcase and including 


his mastery over the narrative. This film shows the difficulty of intersecting the scenes with each 
other to make it understanding to the people of simple mind. Ray does some admirable simplicity 


that one transition does not looks clash. 


What’s even more interesting and admiring is that each of the traveling passengers in the train 
where somewhat seem to be connected with the protagonist, but in real the space that looked 
empty in their life is not look like the hero life gap. This makes the hero ( Arindam Mukherjee ) 
is seemed low to just another passenger traveling in the train like journey in life, from one point 


to another. 


With collection of touching story having fantastic performances, Satyajit ray been a great 
captain of all so Nayak is the simple example of his action and detailed outlook studies of human 
nature. Ray ask the question that goes around the heart that who is truly happy? And turned that 
into that fact of what is true happiness? Which make us to think that all the passenger in the train 
seek his truly happy and content or not ? this film makes a statement after keen watching was to 
make us realize that most of the character in the film were the one truly happy and it make to 


wonder that we are all searching in wrong place for the truly happiness of our life in all while. 


Nayak (The Hero), one of the four digitally restored Ray films that will be screened in PVR 
theaters starting in January, is a joyful surprise for moviegoers who haven't seen much of the 
renowned director's work. It doesn't receive as much screen time as films like, example, Aranyer 
Din Ratri (Days and Nights in the Forest) or Charulata (The Lonely Wife)—let alone Pather 
Panchali (Song of the Little Road). It does, however, have a passionate fan base—not quite as 


huge as that of the movie hero, who serves as the main character. 


Ray's second picture, Nayak (1966), is based on an original screenplay. The narrative unfolds 
over the course of a 24-hour train ride from Kolkata to Delhi, where a sequence of dialogues 
between the movie star and the magazine editor—who is distinctly unimpressed with commercial 
cinema—help to shape the persona of the hero we see in front of us. The hero appears to be a 
depressed and guilty man as she questions him about his life. He is feeling bad about rejecting an 


elderly actor looking for a part, about ignoring his acting mentor's advice and leaving the theater 


for movies, and about ignoring his friend, a leftist activist. Our hero drinks to forget, which is not 


unexpected. 


The story is advanced by the hero's two nightmares, one of which shows him drowning in money, 
and by seven flashbacks. He becomes almost suicidal as he leans out of the train's doors, but 
Tagore consoles him. The journalist tears up her notes at the end of the journey, deciding not to 
publish the interview. Before the train reaches Delhi and he finds himself encircled by admirers, 
she makes the hero a promise: "I'll keep them in my memory." The film starts and ends with a 
close-up of the nayak.Ray's interest with the Bengali (or Indian, for that matter) movie star is 
understandable. Naturally curious in most things around them, Professor Shonku, the traveling 
scientist, and Feluda, the detective, are two of his best-known literary characters. Nevertheless, 
empathy hides Ray's curiosity.Unlike many other journalists and authors, Ray does not make 


judgments on the topics of his study (a move that earned him criticism from the Left). 


As many observers on Ray have pointed out, he is above all a humanist, and Nayak throws his 
humanism light on a topic that is personal to him: the film business. The movie director Nayak 
Ray, who seldom ever worked with superstars, chose Uttam Kumar to play the lead part. Ray's 
British biographer Andrew Robinson claims that Ray once read that "you have to cast a matinee 
idol if you are shooting one." However, it seems from Robinson's book The Inner Eye that Ray 
doesn't know a lot about Kumar's life. If that's the case, then there is a peculiar hole in the story. 
Alternatively, it might have been a planned plot device to show a generic hero and rid the movie 
of excessive "flesh and blood." As Ray would have done several times in real life—both before 
and after Nayak—the movie's hero travels to Delhi to accept a national award. Was it possible 


that the presence of a well-known fellow traveler inspired him to set off for Nayak? 


Ray stated that his goals with Nayak were to: 1. Examine the psychology of a movie star; 2. 
Explore the life of an actor; and 3. Produce a movie about a train journey. However, one aspect 
of the essential story regarding Nayak is still little mentioned, and that is Tagore's character. For 
whatever reason, Ray has always chosen her as the embodiment of his Tagorean humanist 


values—certainly not because she is a Tagore. 


Ray's heroes' morals are always questioned by Tagore, who claims that if they are always flawed, 
then she is never. Tagore usually sets the tone for the movie's resolution in three of his best films, 
Days and Nights in the Forest, Company Limited (Seemabaddha), and The Hero. He nearly 
always does this by asking the hero a question. Because Nayak is a journalist, this job is made 
easier for her—almost institutionalized. "Are you familiar with the Conscience's Voice from the 


village drama?" She is informed by Kumar. "That's you're part." 


In line with the film's objective as an analysis of cinema itself, Ray authored an original script, 
and Uttam Kumar's fame competes with Ray's authorship. After failing to secure a flight ticket 
and trying to dodge the press following a brawl at a nightclub the previous evening, Arindam 
Chatterjee (Kumar) is traveling to Delhi by train in order to receive an award. Even though she 
doesn't enjoy Bengali movies, journalist Aditi Sengupta (Sharmila Tagore) wants to interview 
Arindam for her magazine Adhunika. As they converse, they develop a strong bond, and she 
comes to understand that being a celebrity is not what it looks. She tears up her notes when they 


get to Delhi, knowing that reality would ruin his career. 


When he asks whether she would write from memory, she responds, "Mone rekhe debo (I will 
keep it in my mind)" as Chatterjee is encircled by his admirers and she meets her father. A 
number of factors contribute to the film's great artistic enjoyment, including the stunning train 
itself, the delicate and believable acting, the film's structure, the remarkable imagery, and the 
protagonists, Kumar and Tagore, and their style. Seeing the globe on a train and viewing life as a 
journey are the film's classic themes. However, Ray pays close attention to every character on 
the train, which is really captivating. Each of them is a character study in and of itself, and many 


of them have opinions on movies, but they are all connected in some way to the main plot. 


In Nayak, Ray presents a far more complex and nuanced view of stardom than that of a 
celebrity—trather, a person who is loved and respected yet misidentified as the roles he has 
portrayed and whom the audience believes to be a genuine person. Arindam Chatterjee is a 
complex representation of the Bengali man trying to find his place in the world. He is not merely 


a gifted, attractive, and wealthy guy who is unhappy. 


The "all Indian" quality of the films in Hindi smooths over the complicated connection between 
West Bengal and the rest of India, as demonstrated by the recent elections. Nayak depicts the 
voyage from Kolkata, sometimes known as Calcutta, to Delhi, the current capital. The celebrity 
is more concerned with escaping the paparazzi than with winning prizes; he eventually finds a 
writer who can relate to him. It should be noted that the film industry's hub, Bombay (Mumbai), 


did not host these awards. In Nayak, the road is more intricate than that of a celebrity winner. 


This paper tries to analyze how the portrayal of actor journey in the 1960s by ray to showcase his 
narrative over that human methodology in projecting his skill by the Bollywood films. Through 
an exploratory manner this paper shows how the actor life depends over on the 21st century 


Bollywood vision . 


3.RESEARCH OBJECTIVE 


> To focus on character development, behaviors, dialogues, and interactions to analyze how 
characters evolve throughout the Nayak movie or how they represent certain ideas or 


archetypes. 


> To examine the narrative structure, plot devices, use of flashbacks, non-linear storytelling, or 


other techniques that contribute to the storytelling. 


> To evaluate visual elements in nayak movie such as cinematography, color schemes, 
lighting, camera angles, and set design to understand how they convey emotions, themes, or 


messages. 


> Toanalyze how the Nayak movie addresses or reflects cultural, societal, or political issues 


and analyze the methods used to convey these messages. 


4.LITERATURE OF REVIEW 


Matinee idol Arindam Mukherjee is on his way by train from Calcutta to Delhi to receive a 
national award. He encounters Aditi Sengupta, who runs a magazine for modern women. During 
the conversation, Arindam slowly sheds his carefully put together image of glamour and easy- 
living, revealing his insecurities and haunting regrets. Based on an original screenplay by 
Satyajit Ray, Nayak is a marvellous portraiture of the life of a superstar. The 1966 film, with 
unforgettable performances by Uttam Kumar and Sharmila Tagore, went on to win several 
awards. This novelization by Bhaskar Chattopadhyay will remind readers of Ray’s enduring 


genius. 


Bhaskar Chattopadhyay is an author, translator, columnist and screenwriter. He is best known for 
the Janardan Maity series and for the translation of Bibhutibhushan Bandyopadhyay’s iconic 
novel ‘Aranyak’. His primary research interest is the life, literature, art and cinema of Satyajit 
Ray, and he has written several books on Ray. Bhaskar has also written several screenplays, all of 


which are in production. He teaches screenwriting to film students and aspiring filmmakers. 


“To suddenly confront a film study of a movie star, scrutinized under the microscopic eyes of 
Satyajit Ray, is a delightful and profoundly effective experience. Mr. Ray’s creation is not meant 
to be an expose, but rather a close, unspectacular look at the emotional insecurity and artistic 
dilemmas faced by a popular idol during his chance meeting with a girl on the Delhi-Calcutta 
Express. In the dining car, Arindam finds the urbane lady-journalist, Aditi, a perfect catalyst for 
his reminiscences, but the entire spectrum of characterization is here — there are other travelers, 
too, and they are not neglected by the director’s perceptive camera-eye. In this realistic film 
about the unreality of films, the brilliant imagery, the lyricism, the delicate balance between 
dream and awakening, all comprise an exceptionally rich and satiric work.” — SFFILM, Satyajit 


Ray, New Cinema, and the FFC/NFDC 
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Year 2021-22 was celebrated as the birth centenary of Satyajit Ray. The Film Finance 
Corporation (FFC) and National Film Development Corporation (NFDC) were two of his 
important financiers and producers. Ray’s Charulata (1964), Nayak (1965), and Goopy Gyne 
Bagha Byne (1968) were financed by the FFC. NFDC produced some of his later films, viz. 
Ghare Baire (1984), Ganashatru (1989), and Agantuk (1992). This article remembers Ray by 
recalling the Corporation’s support towards and celebration of the Master’s films. It revisits 
Ray’s views on Indian films, New Cinema movement of the 1970s, and films and audience in 
general with a view to highlight his curious relationship with the alternative cinema movement of 
India. -Sudha Tiwari . Sudha Tiwari teaches in the School of Liberal Studies, UPES, Dehradun, 
India. She completed her PhD from Centre for Historical Studies, JNU in 2021. She works on 
FFC/NFDC, New Indian Cinema, cultural policy studies, and history of institutions in 


contemporary India. 


A famous film actor Arindam (Uttam Kumar), a star of Bengali films, has been invited to the 
capital to receive a prestigious award. As all the flights are booked, he is forced to travel by a 
train from Calcutta to New Delhi. He is in a foul mood as the morning’s papers are filled with his 
being involved in an altercation and his latest film is slated to become his first flop.In the 
restaurant car, he meets Aditi (Sharmila Tagore), a young journalist who edits a serious women’s 
magazines. Filled with contempt for the likes of him, she secretly plans to interview him because 
she thinks it would make a saleable ‘copy’. It soon leads to him pouring out his life history. Aditi 
takes notes, surreptitiously. Critical of the star, she interrogates him and the star ends up re- 


examining his life. In a series of conversations with Aditi, he reveals his past and guilt. 


He talks about Shankarda, his ment’’r, taking us back to his early youth. His selling out to films 
and giving up theatre against the wishes of his old teacher... His first day’s shoot, and he being 
snubbed by a successful actor Mukunda Lahiri. A few years later Mukunda Lahiri, now a 
forgotten actor after a series of flops, comes to him to beg for a small part. He rejects the ageing 
actor in revenge. His taking refuge in alcohol. And his refusing to help a friend in politics. 
Towards the end of the train journey, he is drunk and contemplates suicide. He asks the 
conductor to fetch Aditi. He begins to confess an affair with a married woman. But Aditi stops 


him. It was an affair with a heartless and ambitious Promila, which ended in a brawl with her 
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husband. As the star re-lives and examines his life with Aditi, a bond develops between them. 
Aditi realizes that in spite of his fame and success, Arindam is a lonely man, and needs her 
sympathy and understanding. Out of respect for his frank confession, she chooses to suppress the 


story and tears up the notes she has written. She lets the hero preserve his public image. 


Based on his second original screenplay, Nayak is not among his best, but is a delight to watch 
and far superior to average cinema. He cast Uttam Kumar in the title role of the hero (star). 
Uttam Kumar was a star of the commercial cinema in Bengal at that time. The film takes place in 
a period of twenty-four hours on a train. The hero’s life is revealed through a series of flashbacks 
and dreams. The film explores the psychology of the star and his admirers. The best part of the 
film lies in its form. The train journey becomes a metaphor for the star’s life. The best scenes 
involve the star’s interaction with fellow passengers, a slice of affluent Bengali society. Both 
Uttam Kumar as the star and Sharmila Tagore as the young journalist gave superb performances. 


- SatyajitRay.org 


Revati Laul is an independent journalist based in New Delhi, the author of ‘The Anatomy of 
Hate,’ forthcoming from Context/Westland ( November 2018) states that In this psychologically 
rich character study, written and directed by Satyajit Ray, Bengali film star Uttam Kumar draws 
on his real-world celebrity to play Arindam Mukherjee, a matinee idol on the brink of his first 
flop. When Mukherjee boards an overnight train to Delhi to accept an award, a journalist 
(Sharmila Tagore) approaches him seeking an exclusive interview, which initiates a conversation 
that sends the actor reeling down a path of self-examination. Seamlessly integrating rueful 
flashbacks and surreal dream sequences with the quietly revelatory stories of the train’s other 
passengers, The Hero is a graceful meditation on art, fame, and regret from one of world 


cinema’s most keenly perceptive filmmakers. 


The Hero The Satyajit Ray film novelized by Bhaskar Chattopadhyay: The 1966 Satyajit Ray 
classic, Nayak — The Hero, is a psychological drama. This book adaptation is a wonderful read.A 
superstar from the movies gets on a train and sees his life unravel. The Satyajit Ray classic made 
in 1966, starring Uttam Kumar and Sharmila Tagore is a psychological drama with all the 


characteristics of a Ray masterpiece. Tucked away into the folds of the story are some searing 
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and very funny observations of Bengali society in transit. The aspiring and impatient middle 
class and their constant struggle with money and Marxism. The confined space of a train journey 
is the perfect setting for a close look at what was happening to people not just in Bengal in fact, 
but in India in the 1960s. So it takes a brave writer with a very thick skin to turn this classic into 
a book. For one, there are Ray fans and fanatics all over the world (not to mention Bengal) who 
will instantly compare the book with the film to see if it delivers on the layers and story as Ray 


does. And it is a wonderful read. 


For the fussy reader, there are however a few off-notes that need to be ignored or tossed aside 
while reading. Where the writing slips. In lines like this. “The light seemed to have a life of its 
own, and it changed every second — waxing and waning of its own free will.” Or this. “The 


Rolex ticked on unperturbed, its ivory dial watching Arindam’s plight with mute objectivity.” 


There is also the build up to perhaps the first crucial climax in the film, where the actor feels 
something stirring uncomfortably within him as he encounters the skeptical non-fan magazine 
editor played by Sharmila Tagore. Ray’s finesse in dealing with this scene is not matched by 


Bhaskar’s overwritten one. It takes the drama out of the drama in this one instance. 


Letter by Ray to Marie Seton, author of “Portrait of a Director”. 

“T wanted a relationship to develop between the Matinee Idol and a girl on the train. Romance 
was out — the time being so short — but I wanted something with an interesting development. The 
transition from apathy mixed with a certain dislike, to sympathetic understanding, seemed a 
promising one. So I made Aditi a slightly snooty sophisticate who questions and resists the easy 
charm, good looks, sangfroid, etc etc. of the Idol, until she discovers there’s an area where he is 
helpless, lonely, and in need of guidance. From the point where he begins to unburden himself, 
Aditi can ignore his fagade because she’s had a glimpse of what lies beneath. At first he is 
‘material’ for her for a journalistic probe, until the process of unbarring reaches a point where she 
realizes it would be unethical to exploit it. Sympathy and desire to help is the next step. The bond 
between the two is tenuous, but real. Intellectually clearly above him, her goodness consists in 


providing him with the small area of contact that exists between them...” 
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LIMITATION 


Lack of Quantifiable Data: Film analysis typically lacks quantifiable data points that can be 
measured or analyzed statistically. It relies more on the interpretation of subjective elements 


rather than numerical or measurable aspects. 


Emphasis on Interpretation: The focus in film analysis is on interpretation, themes, and the 


emotional impact rather than quantifiable metrics, making qualitative methods more suitable. 


In the case of "Nayak," the analysis involves understanding the narrative, characters, social 
commentary, and cinematography qualitatively, emphasizing subjective interpretation, context, 


and thematic exploration rather than quantitative measurement or data analysis. 
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5.METHODOLOGY 


Methodology is a way of telling what is the research that the researcher is going to carry out 
through the method of analysis. It is called logical, systematic plan to evaluate a research 
problem. A methodology is used to detail a researcher's engage to the research to ensure valid 


results that address their amiable objectives throughout the research. 


Research methodology comes to refers the systematic and scientific approach to collect, analyze, 
and interpret the data for the purpose of resulting the tested hypothesis in research questions . 
There are various types of different method of research methodology that researchers use based 
on the nature of the research question and goal of the study. Here in this movie the method of 
research that gives a chance to analysis in way of Qualitative Research Methodology in which 
includes case study research to analysis the movie point of view. Each research methodology has 
its own strengths and limitations to analysis the movie situations. Choose the appropriate suitable 
research methodology which is an essential step that approach in conducting research in 


meaningful way. 


The techniques and the procedure which the researchers use to identify, choose, process, and 
analyze the information about a subject is known as_ Research Methodology. It allows the 
readers to make decision to valid the study in the research paper. In simple words, it describes 
what you did and what made you reach this obtained result. It is practical to know ‘how’ the 
given Research was done. How a researcher designs his study to get a result which gives some 
objectives of the content to figure out by research methodology. The research methodology is 
the defining process to Determine the aspects of the movie you want to analyze (e.g., themes, 
characters, dialogue, cinematography, sound, etc.). The methodology is the section where the 
research is taking its steps into the investigation of its purpose and use in terms of giving some 
conclusion or results which have to be in the way of satisfaction and appreciation of the movie 


making in some explained research way. 
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QUALITATIVE RESEARCH : 


The research method used in analyzing a film like "Nayak" is primarily qualitative rather than 
quantitative because the movie in this research is going through the analysis of exploring the 
perspective of studying the elements in the film. The methodology type used to analyze the 
Satyajit ray’s Nayak movie was by Qualitative Methodology which the Film analysis involves 
subjective interpretation, exploring themes, characters, symbolism, and narrative elements. It 


relies on qualitative assessments, opinions, and interpretations rather than quantitative data. 


In-depth Understanding: Qualitative analysis allows for a deeper understanding of the film's 
nuances, character motivations, emotional impact, and thematic depth and it also Analyze the 
narrative structure, character development, cinematography, and cultural commentary involves 
qualitative assessments based on subjective observations. Qualitative methods mainly focus on 
context, description, and exploration of meanings, which aligns with the in-depth exploration 
needed for a film analysis. Most importantly the Nayak movie involves the Analysis of Social 
Context while examining cultural or social commentary within the film, qualitative methodology 


facilitates the exploration of societal norms, values, and representations depicted in the narrative. 


Nayak is the film that contains more visualization and detailed story narration which goes 
through all the analysis of theoretical and content based research which is mainly focused on the 
discussion and writings of the movie features and assets that make the movie into an 
extraordinary and outstanding in all aspects of the film analysis. So, the research which involves 
here is to be qualitative to make a detailed theoretical content based analysis to give a conclusion 


on this movie of Satyajit ray. 


Here, in this research paper the Nayak movie comes under the research analysis of content 
analysis which is going to be on all the perspective of movie to be analyzed and detailed in some 


form of validation. 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS : 


Satyajit Ray, "Nayak," is a film that journey of an actor in train which also makes the movie to 
travel in emotional and psychoanalytical forms as creative and innovative narration in the movie 
film making. The movie comes around the protagonist Arindam's experiences and his life in the 
Satyajit ray style of film making. Analyzing the content for a movie as thesis can involve various 
approaches depending on the specific focus of the research in some aspects of content analysis. 
Ensure that analysis remains objective and grounded in evidence from the movie. The depth and 
scope of the movie content analysis will depend on thesis focus and the specific aspects of the 
movie that were exploring through research. The analysis that mainly focused on this research 


are content analysis as follows some perspective view over Nayak movie features by Satyajit ray. 


Content analysis in qualitative research analysis is focused to be on interpreting and 
understanding of the movie. In this it categories or “code” words , themes, concepts within the 


texts and the analysis the results. 


Content analysis is the research tool used to determine the presence of certain words, themes or 
concepts within some given qualitative data. Using content analysis, research can quantify and 
analyze the presence, meaning and relationship of such certain words, themes, or concepts. The 
sources of data could be form interviews , field research notes, conversations or literally any 
occurrence of communicative subjects like books, essays, discussions, newspapers, media, 


historical documents. 


In terms of evidence, the task is decided to be based on the film chosen to investigate in presence 
of concepts or depends on its content analysis regards of the film to be made. It is more valid to 
qualitative approach that makes to understand the production and interpretation of meaning in 
media and to draw conclusion about the wider social and cultural practices. Here , the reseach 
through the content analysis is based on some context and topics which leads to some conclusion 


end to execute the overall research description. 
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Content analysis were Categorized to determine the aspects of the movie to analyze (e.g., 
themes, characters, dialogue, cinematography, sound, etc.). its mainly used to develop a system 
for coding or categorizing the content based on chosen categories for the Satyajit ray’s Nayak 
movie. In content analysis , gather the data through watching the Movie(s) and to take a detailed 
notes while watching the film(s) which make to record timestamps for specific scenes or 
elements you want to analyze as in follows. Qualitative analyze the content deeply, looking for 


themes, motifs, character development, etc.used in the Nayak features movie of Satyajit ray. 


The conclusion is based on content analysis , regarding thesis statement and detailed description 
over the subdivision in the content analysis. Discuss the Findings from the analysis of the Nayak 
movie of Satyajit to Reflect on the significance of contribution to the understanding of the 


movie or broader topics. 


The objective for a content analysis in Satyajit ray “s Nayak movie could based on the specific 
research goals, which makes to analyze the depth of the movie film making in all the aspects of 


the narration. 


1.Character Analysis: It mainly focused on character development, behaviors, dialogues, and 
interactions to analyze how characters evolve throughout the movie or how they represent certain 


ideas or archetypes. 


2. Narrative and Storytelling Elements: Its used to examine the narrative structure, plot devices, 


use of flashbacks, non-linear storytelling, or other techniques that contribute to the storytelling. 


3. Cinematography and Visual Elements: Its visually evaluate Nayak movie’s visual elements 
such as cinematography, color schemes, lighting, camera angles, and set design to understand 


how they convey emotions, themes, or messages. 
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6. Cultural or Social Commentary: Its make explore how the Nayak movie addresses or 
reflection on cultural, societal, or political issues and analyze the methods used to convey these 


messages. 


By this objective in content analysis, Nayak movie content analysis effectively focused on 
research and delve deeply into specific aspects of the movie that align with thesis statement or 


research question. 
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6. THEORIES : 


Nayak," is a film known for its exploration of complicated human feelings, cultural and social 
constraints, and reflection. When considering a research theory for the Satyajit ray’s Nayak 
movie, there are some suitable theories that may use in the methodology they explore the themes 


and narratives that the Nayak movie carried out in the film cinematic narration are as follows: 


6.1: Psychoanalytic Theory(Sigmund Freud) 


It’s the theory that used to Analyze the characters' subconscious desires, fears, and motivations. 
The psychoanalytic theory mainly Focus on Exploring the protagonist's inner conflicts and 
suppressed emotions drive his actions and decisions throughout the journey. The Nayak movie 
contains more psychoanalytic which the hero goes through in his life and which made him to 
suffer some inner thoughts as dream sequences and fears carry in his mind. Psychoanalytic 
theory says the subconscious mind, exploring hidden desires, fears, and psychological 
motivations that influence human behavior. Applying this theory to Satyajit Ray's "Nayak" 
involves analyzing the protagonist's inner conflicts, subconscious drives, and psychological 


complexities. Some of the analytical involved in psychological narrative are 


1. Id, Ego, and Superego Dynamics: Id (Desires and Impulses): its used to Analyze Arindam’s 
unfiltered desires and impulses. This could involve his craving for success, fame, or perhaps 
deeper desires beyond his public persona. Arindam’s reaches his high success with his hard work 
and pursue of becoming the hero which make him to have his own personality and ego over 
himself to control his feelings to withstand the situation that occurs around him. Arindam 
navigates the external world, balancing societal expectations with his internal struggles, 
especially during the train journey where he's confronted with both public scrutiny and personal 
introspection. In this method of analysis to Consider Arindam's actions and self-perception in 
light of society standards, ethics, and moral codes. Perhaps this is demonstrated by his difficulty 


in balancing his own interests with those of society. 
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2. Repressed Memories or Emotions: is used to Investigate whether the train journey triggers 
repressed memories or unresolved issues from Arindam's past, leading to moments of emotional 
revelation or catharsis. In the train journey some incidents and scenes leads us to go through the 
emotions and the hard that the memories involved with Arindam sign of depression and 


psychological issue he is having through out the travel time in the train journey. 


3. Psycho sexual Development and Relationships: this involves some Interprets that Arindam's 
interactions, particularly with female characters like Aditi, through examining if his behavior 
aligns with the developmental stages of human relationship. By the development of trust issue 
that the protagonist the hero has been involved with the interaction the conversion of him going 
with Aditi first meet tells us that his behaviour involves the problem of trust issue and 
psychological problem in inner thoughts of Arindam mind. Relationships involved in the movie 
mind Explore how Arindam's relationships might reflect underlying psycho sexual conflicts or 


desires. This could include examining power dynamics, intimacy, or underlying tensions. 


4. Dream Analysis and Symbolism: in this theory method the Interpreting Dream Sequences 
present were exploited to Analyze dream sequences to uncover symbolic representations of 
Arindam's subconscious desires, fears, or unresolved issues. These dreams might provide insight 
into his hidden thoughts and anxieties. In the Film the symbolic elements, recurring motifs, or 
settings to interpret their psychological significance in relation to Arindam's psyche. For instance, 
recurring symbols may represent suppressed emotions or desires. In the movie the dream were 
occurred to show the struggles that our protagonist have in his life and to evaluate some social 
norms that film industry is bond with were explored in way of narrating a hero’s a star life 4. 
Psychological Complexes and Trauma: show the psychological trauma or unresolved complexes 
in Arindam's past that might resurface during the journey. These could manifest as behavioral 
patterns or emotional outbursts. Impact that psychological behaves occur here goes on 
Arindam's behavior, choices, and emotional responses, shedding light on his character's 
complexity and motivations. The hero in this movie have some depression to face in life were 
narrated by showing his behaviour,body languages and by his looks over a problem and incidents 


in the train journey. 
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Analyzing "Nayak" through the lens of psychoanalytic theory enables a more profound 
comprehension of the protagonist's psychology, motives, and internal struggles. It reveals the 
depths underneath Arindam's exterior demeanor, exposing the psychological nuances and 


subconscious motivations that mold his character throughout the movie. 


6.2: Narrative Theory (Propp, Barthes) 


It’s the theory that used to Analyze the storytelling techniques and narrative structure employed 
by Ray. Its mainly focused on use of character archetypes, narrative tropes, and the journey of 
the protagonist within the film's storyline. Narrative theory is used to examines storytelling 
techniques, structure used to convey a story. Implementing this theory to Satyajit Ray's "Nayak" 
involves the film's narrative components, exploring its storytelling devices of concept narration 


in the film. There are some elements to note in this theory is 


1. Narrative Structure and Chronology: where if the movie is narrated in Linear vs. Non-linear 
Structure to be identified by some elements to be occurred in the narration of the story. This 
theory is used to Analyze whether the film followed the linear timeline or non-linear storytelling 
techniques in the narration. And it is used to evaluate how this structure affects the audience's 
understanding of events and character development. In the movie Satyajit ray’s Nayak (the hero) 
involves a non linear narrative in which having a showcase of his past by dreams sequences 
which also have a continuation of the train scenes. The going through scenes are one of the best 
narration that Satyajit involves in his story telling of Nayak. The Nayak is the movie that drives 
more narrative and story to pursue a good developed structure. This structure of story writing 


make Satyajit ray a remarkable director and story writer in film industry 


2. Plot Devices and Storytelling Techniques: here, the movie goes with some Flashbacks or 
Parallel Story-lines to tell a narrated and evaluated content to convey in different form of story 
telling. The use of flashbacks, parallel story-lines, or narrative devices in the movie affects the 
flow of the story. The Nayak movie have a described way of narration in all aspects to give a 


well developed script to have its own way of impact on people mind. Assess their significance in 
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providing backstory or enhancing the narrative depth is the most unique techniques used in 


Nayak movie by the Satyajit ray legend to explore his thoughts in different forms. 


3. Narrative Point of View: it’s the theory point that people Perspective over the story is involved 
to evaluate the story point. This is used to analysis the narrative perspective used in the film. To 
tell how perspective influences the audience's engagement and understanding of the protagonist's 
journey in the film. The Nayak movie involves the perspective of person who succeed in the film 
industry , the hero movie explains a star story to attract the attention of audience over his story 


impact of hero life journey involved with journey of train. 


4. Cinematic Techniques and tools: This method involves Visual and Cinematic Elements in the 
film. This theory also have the narration of the using of cinematography, framing, lighting, and 
other visual elements. The narration of storytelling must involves the visual cinematic view to 
overloads his presents in the screen it’s the main thing that the Satyajit ray plays his role as a 


good director and good creator of his field. 


5. Narrative Closure and Resolution: It is the Concluding the result climax of the Narrative. To 
show how the film concludes and resolves storyline or character arcs. The narration should 
maintain the satisfaction of the resolution with the overall narrative structure in the story. Here 
in Nayak movie the Satyajit play his role and gives a conclusion of hero relief and the freedom 
that hero desires as end to the gossip of one’s life make their life as hell were broken by our 


Satyajit ray’s exclusive story narration 


Narrative theory is used to "Nayak" to provide a thorough examination of the film's contents, 
structure, and storytelling methods. It sheds light on how Satyajit Ray builds the tale, implements 
storytelling techniques, and exploits plot elements to portray the protagonist's journey and 


captivate viewers with a meaningful cinematic experience. 
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6.3: Identity Theory (Erik Erikson) 


It’s the theory that used to Investigate the protagonist's search for identity and self-discovery. Its 
Focused on how the various encounters and conversations during the train journey contribute to 
the protagonist's understanding of his own identity and place in the world. By this identity theory 
note on Satyajit Ray's "Nayak" movie involves examining how the film explores the 
protagonist's sense of self, social identity, and the interplay between personal identity and 


societal roles. Here are some of the points to state this theory in film Nayak 


1. Individual Identity and Self-Perception: it’s the involvement of Arindam's Self-Identity and 
self discovery which used to Analyze how Arindam perceives himself, his aspirations, fears, and 
internal conflicts in this story . it also used to discuss his self-image, desires, and struggles with 
personal authenticity. The story started to instances during the train journey where Arindam 
reflects on his identity, values, and self-awareness. Identify pivotal moments that shape his 
understanding of himself. The protagonist understand his own problem and his fear of losing his 
status of success in his career were evaluated so detailed by the perceptive of the story writer 
Satyajit ray. Bengali Society and Cultural Influence the societal norms, cultural expectations, 
and societal roles on Arindam's behavior and perception of himself. This Analyze the societal 
pressures he faces through the film narration in the contrast between Arindam's private, true 
personality and his public persona as a superstar. the ways of narrating in which this dualism 
impacts his identity were a smooth way to tell the crisis. Arindam's occupation as an actor 
relates to his sense of identity and his career involves performing different identities and how 


this affects his authenticity of himself. 


2. Internal Conflict and Resolution: here the Arindam resolves or navigates his internal conflicts 
related to identity by the end of the film. The transformations or realizations of himself is the 


well narrated conclusion done by ray at the end of acceptance and Arindam’s self growth . 


Identity theory may be used to analyze "Nayak" and its protagonist's struggles with self-identity, 


social expectations, and the subtle differences between performance and authenticity. It makes it 
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easier to comprehend how Arindam's train voyage inspires introspection and molds his 


developing sense of self throughout the story. 


6.4: Film Theory (Auteur Theory, Formalism) 


It’s the theory that used to Focus on the director's artistic vision and the film's formal elements. 
To tell Satyajit Ray's directorial style, use of cinematography, framing, and symbolism to convey 
the protagonist's emotional and psychological journey. Through this film theory to Satyajit Ray's 
"Nayak" analyze the cinematic elements, directorial choices, and storytelling techniques used in 


the film.. there are some points that note to this theory are 


1. Satyajit Ray's Directorial Style: The Nayak movie has a style of Ray's Authorship in 
distinctive directorial style appears in "Nayak." here it Analyze recurring themes, visual 
aesthetics, and storytelling methods consistent with his masterpiece. In the film, Ray's artistic 


vision shapes the narrative, character portrayal, and thematic elements in the film. 


2. Cinematic Techniques: It tells the Nayak Cinematography and Visual Composition in the 
movie .In this techniques it Analyze the use of cinematography, framing, lighting, and camera 
movements overall throughout the films. Nayak movie tells all ray’s contribution to the film's 
aesthetics, mood, and narrative impact in the film industry. Nayak film is the most relatable 
movie to visual symbols or metaphors employed by Ray and their thematic significance in 


conveying deeper meanings. 


The use of film theory in the examination of "Nayak" enables a thorough examination of Satyajit 
Ray's directing skill, use of cinematic devices, and thematic complexity. It makes it easier to 
comprehend how Ray's creative decisions affect the movie's influence on the story, cultural 


relevance, and viewer involvement. 
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6.5: Feminist Theory 


It’s the theory that used to Examine the portrayal of female characters and their roles within the 
narrative. It mainly focus on gender dynamics, stereotypes, and power structures depicted in the 
interactions between the protagonist and female characters. By using this feminist theory to 
Satyajit Ray's "Nayak" involves the representation of feminist themes within the film. Here are 


some aspects in this theory are 


1. Representation of Female Characters: In this Character Analysis based on the female 
characters in the film, especially Aditi and other significant women. This Analyze their depth, 
agency, and roles within the narrative of ray’s point of view. It tells Independence the female 
characters have and to identify if female characters have agency over their decisions, aspirations, 
and actions, or if their roles are limited by societal norms. The female character were placed 
more equal to the male protagonist to uphold the rights of characterization plays in the Nayak 
movie. The Satyajit ray give more importance to the empowerment of the all female characters in 
the train. Ray portray the dynamics between male and female characters in terms gender 
inequality, domination, or subversion within relationships or societal contexts depicted in the 
film. The Nayak movie is overcome the film critiques or reinforces patriarchal norms, 
stereotypes, or societal expectations related to gender roles by placing the Arindam and Aditi at 
conversation in friendly manner with respects to their genders equally throughout the film going 


in the train journey. 


2. Male Protagonist and Feminist Lens: in this, it tells how the Male Protagonist Arindam's 
interactions with female characters align with feminist perspectives over the layout of narration 
of ray’s . its analyze the film if Arindam’s behavior and attitudes reflect feminist ideals or 
perpetuate gender biases in the scenes state that the development of relationships between male 


and female characters, does not subvert or reinforce gender norms in any way of male dominates. 


An in-depth examination of gender portrayals, power relations, and feminist issues in "Nayak" is 


possible by utilizing feminist theory. It makes it easier to investigate how gender relations and 
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the representation of female characters contribute to larger conversations about feminism, gender 


fairness, and social norms. 


Above mentioned all methodological theory depends on research aspects of "Nayak" movie . 
Each theory offers a distinct lens through Satyajit Ray which analyze his movie, providing 


different insights into its themes, narration , characters, and directorial cinematic choices. 
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7. FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 


Satyajit Ray, "Nayak," is a film that involves into the psychological and emotional journey of its 
protagonist, Arindam Mukherjee, an acclaimed actor and Aditi — a young journalist for a 
women’s magazine titled Adhunika (The Modern Woman). The movie mainly comes around 
Arindam's experiences during a train journey and his interactions with various characters in the 
train. The whole movie tells about the train journey of movie star which comes to involves more 


characters to give a life to the story as distraction and narrative perspective to the author ray. 


The Satyajit ray gave a movie Nayak to the film industry in the form of having all the cinematic 
film involvements of narration, portraying of characters, cinematography - movements of camera 
within the studio and its lighting, setups and takes involvements etc. There are many forms of 
content analysis for an movie in research. Here, the research analysis that mainly study in 


"Nayak"movie are 


7.1: Character Analysis: 


Observe character growth, actions, conversations, and interactions to examine how characters 
change or become representative of particular concepts or archetypes within the film. In 
"Nayak," Satyajit Ray presents high profile of characters, each with different traits and roles 


taking part in the Ray’s narrative. 


When research based on character analysis for a movie, your objective is to fall into the 
identities within the narrative to reveal view about their roles, development, and significance 
within the film's narration. Here are the objectives for character analysis in a Satyajit ray movie 


Nayak : 


Character Development and Arcs is Objective of how characters evolve, change, or remain 
throughout the Nayak movie. Its analyze the Trace of characters journey, motivations, conflicts, 


and resolutions to understand the story. The Nayak movie have a hero of movie star who travels 
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in train to attend award function in Delhi . He made a conversation with a journalist and started 
to reveal his biographies. During that journey, he experiences some obstacles and struggles 
which leads him to dream and explore his inner thoughts and depression. He gradually open his 
heart and talk with his self aware. In the end of the journey, he realize his self identity and his life 
treasure. Through this character cycle, the Satyajit ray portrays the life of movie star and his own 


self personality of him. 


Nayak: The Hero movie which still holds great significance and strong mirrors , hard truthful 
elements of society back to us. The film Nayak features a lot of highlights, one of which is the 
chemistry between Uttam Kumar and 
Sharmila Tagore in the key parts. The story 
is made more complex by their complex and 
convincing on-screen connection. The 
characters’ complexity is skillfully portrayed |! 


by both performers, who give strong 


+ 
°, 


performances. The story comes around 
Arindam Mukherjee (Uttam Kumar), a 
popular idol at the peak of his success. 
Among the most well-liked actors in Bengali film is Arindam. He is a seasoned theater performer 


as well. 


The popular movie star's fame, fortune, and success, among other things, haven't stopped him 
from harboring fear and dread about the person he has become. He also has a deep-seated fear of 
having to face his unanswered questions about life and, most importantly, about himself. While 
traveling from Kolkata to Delhi for a 24-hour event, he meets by coincidence with writer and 
Adhunika magazine editor Aditi Sengupta (Sharmila Tagore). A voyage of contemplation and 
reflection comes next. Nayak delves on topics of identity, self-actualization, and individual 
development as well. On his train ride, Arindam Mukherjee contemplates his life and profession 
and embarks on a journey of self-realization that transforms him. In the end, he finds a feeling of 


fulfillment and purpose after facing his inner demons and his previous sins. 
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On his trip from Calcutta, matinee star Arindam Mukherjee (Uttam Kumar) is traveling to Delhi 
to pick up a national award,He meets Aditi Sengupta (Tagore), editor of Adhunika, a magazine 
for contemporary women, in the restaurant car of the train. Though Aditi chooses to interview 
Arindam in order to increase her magazine's 
subscription base, she is not as enamored 
with the celebrity as her fellow travelers are. 
On the conversation moving continuously 
Arindam gradually loses his carefully 
manicured facade of glitz and easy living 
over the course of the following twenty-four 
hours as he opens up about his doubts, 


concerns, and nagging regrets. <A 


phantasmagoria of past romances, broken 
friendships, and betrayals engulfs him. Aditi too lowers her guard and transforms into the hero's 
confidante and friend from the icy and doubtful journalist. For their outstanding performances, 
Nayak’s supporting cast is equally deserving of recognition. The way they represent different 
characters enhances the watching experience by adding depth to the entire story. The ensemble 
cast does a great job of illuminating the various aspects of the entertainment industry and how it 


affects people. 


In Nayak, Ray demonstrates outstanding directing. He expertly combines various scenes and 
story points to keep the movie flowing smoothly from start to finish. Nayak demonstrates his 
ability to craft gripping story-lines and bring out the best in his performers. The film is a 
testament to his talent as a director. The film Nayak's set design and costume design successfully 
convey the era in which it is situated. The tale is made more realistic by the attention to detail, 
which draws readers into the characters' world. At the end, Nayak is a timeless classic that 
appeals with audiences of all backgrounds. Its must-watch quality stems from its examination of 
significant societal issues, gripping narrative, and outstanding performances. Nayak is 
unquestionably a noteworthy addition to Indian film because of Satyajit Ray's vision and skill 


throughout. 
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Since Uttam Kumar and Ray's lives do indeed resemble one another, particularly in terms of the 
persistent worry of their legacy being forgotten by society, it is widely assumed that Ray had 
Kumar in mind while writing the movie. The line "Guess you figure my two times two / always 
equates to one / dreamers are selfish / when it all comes down to it" from Labrinth's song "All for 


Us" perfectly captures Arindam. 


Despite the focus being on Arindam the entire time, Ray, being the perfectionist that he was, 


makes every spare moment in the movie something of increasing relevance to the story as it 


develops. He also gives other characters on 
the train equal attention. That's how brilliant 
Ray is. All things considered, Nayak 
challenges us to see past the ostentatious 
allure of popularity and adulation and poses 
the question, Are we only one emotional 
transgression away from finding our real 
selves again? This character arc make us to 
go through some cycle of realization of 


ourselves in Ray’s movie. 


Character Motivations and Actions is Objective of analyzing characters behaving in certain ways 
or make specific choices as_ their actions, decisions, and the driving forces behind their 
behaviors mentioned in the story. The movie tracks well-known actor Arindam Mukherjee as he 
sets off on a rail excursion and contemplates his life and work. The movie explores significant 
societal themes like gender inequality and the entertainment industry's corruption. Themes of 
celebrity, identity, self-discovery, and personal development are also covered. The screenplay is 
masterfully written, striking a good mix between serious and lighter comic parts. The principal 
actors, Uttam Kumar and Sharmila Tagore, have a strong chemistry that deepens their connection 
on film. Strong performances are given by the supporting characters, which deepens the storyline 
overall. The film's rhythm, which smoothly transitions between various scenes and story 
developments, keeps audiences interested the entire time. The realism of the plot is enhanced by 


the costume and set designs, which masterfully depict the era in which the movie is set. Nayak is 
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expertly directed by Satyajit Ray, demonstrating his talent for crafting gripping stories and 
bringing out the best in his performers. Nayak is a thought-provoking film that appeals with 


audiences of all aspects and continues to be followed as a timeless classic. 


With an almost unending run of box office blockbusters, Arindam Mukherjee, the unstoppable 
superstar of the Bengali cinema industry, has been rising up the ranks of popularity. After 
receiving an invitation to Delhi to accept a major prize, he decides to "sleep it off" till he gets 
there by taking a train instead of booking a flight. Many individuals are traveling with him on the 
same train from all backgrounds, each with a unique tale to tell.The most intriguing of them all, 
though, is Aditi, a young writer for the women's publication Adhunika (The Modern Woman). 
Aditi has nothing but silent contempt for the celebrity who is traveling with her and detests the 
sparkle and glamour of dumb commercial movies. But she asks Arindam for an interview in an 
attempt to boost magazine sales, and the idling celebrity humbly accepts. At first he is unwilling 
to give the inexperienced journalist an honest response, which irritates her. Eventually, though, 
driven by a subconscious desire to communicate with someone, Arindam starts to meander 
around the dark and pleasant roads and by lanes of his recollections, recounting a variety of 
events from his past. Layer by layer, Aditi uncovers a disturbing reality as she attempts to 
understand the man behind the star: despite his enormous success, fan base, and level of fame, 
Arindam Mukherjee is fundamentally lonely and needs a companion more than anything else. He 
unintentionally lets the woman inside his heart, exposing all of his fears, shame, sadness, and 


self-loathing. 


Meanwhile, Aditi, who has had the "scoop" of her life, realizes that Arindam Mukherjee is just 
like every other passenger on that train and that she has just scraped the surface. And it's when 
she comes to this realization that her animosity for the superstar goes away. With the hero 
mobbed by his admirers as the train arrives at the Delhi station, she makes the decision not to 


publish the interview and vanishes from his life permanently. 


The character workflow of Satyajit ray shows that story involves the motives and depending 


reason to get to the action in the visualization and comments in the narration. Character 
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Relationships and Interactions is Objective to showcase how characters interact with others and 


how these relationships affect their development in the story. 


The well-known actor Uttam Kumar plays the lead role in "Nayak," and he gives a strong and 
complex performance. His portrayal of a troubled and reflective celebrity captures the nuances of 
fame and the human experience in a way that is thought-provoking and captivating. The picture 
gains depth and realism from Kumar's portrayal of his character's inner conflict and sensitivity, 
which elevates the performance to a remarkable level in his storied career. The film's emotional 
impact is further enhanced by his connection with the rest of the ensemble, making for an 
engrossing and unforgettable viewing experience. In "Nayak." Each character contributes 


equally to the film's depth and the protagonist's self-reflective journey. 


One of them, Haren Bose, with whom our hero shares his compartment, is beyond horrifying. We 
later learn that he is expecting favors from Molly, the wife of fellow traveler Pritish Sarkar, in 
exchange for the latter's assistance with his business. At first glance, his wife and kid appear too 
young for a man of his age and standing. Though he would not allow his wife to follow her 
ambition of being in movies, Sarkar is prepared to encourage her to flirt with Bose. Aghore 
Chatterjee is an elderly man who believes that everyone lacks moral character, whereas Bose 
believes that films are merely another medium that highlights India's backwardness. Aside from 
Aditi, all the ladies on the train are movie buffs who idolize the actor who shares their journey. 
They take a religious stance toward him, considering him to be godlike and comparing him to 


Krishna with his go pis. 


Psychological or Emotional Analysis is Objective of Understanding the characters’ psychological 
states or emotional depth in the story. Nayak is the movie that contains the emotional range of 
understanding the reflection of inner thoughts into the dreams as the protagonist mind scanning 
as psychological impact and depression he is going through. He overcomes it by opening his 
thoughts to the person and realize the relief of free mind. This way of narrating involves the 


legend screenplay which remarked by Satyajit Ray . 
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Focusing on these objectives make Satyajit ray’s movie as a comprehensive exploration of the 
characters, their roles, and their significance within the movie's narrative landscape as their own 
unique style of narration in characterization. Satyajit Ray creatively constructs the characters' 
emotional journeys, conflicts, and interactions to create a extraordinary narrative of identity, 
fame, and the human condition in "Nayak." Each character contributes equally and uniquely to 


the film's depth and the protagonist's self-reflective journey. 


7.2: Narrative and Storytelling Elements: 


Evaluate the narrative structure, plot placements, use of flashbacks, non-linear storytelling, or 
other techniques that involves in the Nayak storytelling. In a narrative analysis of "Nayak," 
Satyajit Ray's story comes to the upfront portraying , a deep process of reflection and self- 


discovery of protagonist in the story. Here's an explanation of its narrative elements: 


Narrative Structure: The film follows a linear narrative, predominantly set during a train journey, 
with some non linear showcasing of past as dreams in the protagonist allowing for a detailed 


study of the protagonist's reflections and interactions. 


In honor of Mahanayak Uttam Kumar's 94th birthday, let's take a look back at his most well- 
known foreign production, the 1966 drama film Nayak, which was also released in English under 
the titles The Hero and Nayak: Satyajit Ray, the renowned Indian filmmaker, wrote and directed 
the film The Hero. After Kanchenjungha (1962), : 

this is Ray's second completely original script. A 
matinee star who wants to win a national award 
sets out to travel by train from Kolkata to Delhi 
for a full day. At the 1966 Berlin International 
Film Festival, Nayak—which starred Sharmila 
Tagore alongside Uttam Kumar in the lead role— 
won both the Special Jury Award and the Critics’ 
Prize (UNICRIT Award). In 1967, it was also the 


recipient of the National Film Award for Best Feature Film in Bengali. Satyajit Ray took home 
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the Bengal Film Journalists' Association's Best Director Award, while Uttam Kumar was named 


the organization's Best Actor winner for his performance. 


In spite of his popularity and success, Kumar portrays the cinema star Arindam Mukherjee, who 
is plagued by loneliness and remorse. In addition to being an alcoholic, he smokes excessively. 
Arindam hasn't experienced failure yet, but the very notion of it makes him feel deeply afraid 
and forewarned. Despite his numerous female companions, he still yearns for genuine love. 


Despite having access to all the materialistic joys, he is deprived of his mental tranquility. 


Arindam encounters Aditi Sengupta, a journalist who is a woman with little concern for movie 
stars, on the train. Though she is less interested in publishing what everyone already knows 


about the matinee idol, Aditi still wants to speak with him. She therefore openly challenges him 


to show her his real, darker side. But he 7 
brushes her off, telling his market that - 
he doesn't want to ruin his nice-guy 
reputation. However, Arindam quickly 
starts to feel guilty about passing up the 
chance to fully let go of his burden. 
After that, he has a dream in which he 
drowns in money-related quicksand. S ’ 
When he does wake up, it's with a sense 


of unease and desperation that he approaches Aditi, exposing himself to her by talking about his 


fairly ignorant background. 


Nayak is proof of Satyajit Ray's extraordinary versatility as a master filmmaker. In contrast to 
Ray's early, widely recognized movies, such as Pather Panchali (1955) and Mahanagar (1963), 
which are basically plays loaded with social commentary, Nayak is a gloomy character study. In 
contrast, Nayak's societal critique is mostly implied. Nayak did, however, make reference to one 
Ray film, the 1958 musical masterwork Jalsaghar, which starred the legendary Chhabi Biswas 
and is unquestionably one of the best character studies ever made. Ray's "Calcutta trilogy," 


which consists of Pratidwandi (1970), Seemabaddha (1971), and Jana Aranya (1976), is greatly 
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influenced by Nayak. Uttam Kumar portrays Arindam Mukherjee in Nayak with such grace and 


ease that it seems like he is living out his own life on screen. 


Ray presents us with a heroic figure who is weak behind his arrogant, ostentatious exterior. To 
his credit, Kumar plays his difficult role without missing a beat. Sharmila Tagore, who portrays 
Aditi to a T, is a perfect fit for him. The only person Arindam confides in is Aditi, and their 
enticing exchanges provide plenty of insightful material for reflection. Ray makes us aware that 
a star's hypocrisies and stupidity are not all that far from those of a regular person through the 
diverse interactions among the other travelers. A couple of additional characters in the film serve 


just as a moral compass. 


Like most of Satyajit Ray's films, Nayak is a potent piece of film making that is just as relevant 
today as it was when it was first released. 
Watching Nayak is not a simple movie. In 
contrast to previous Ray movies that call 
for tolerance, this one calls for calmness. 
Nayak contains scenes of such immense 
intensity that those who are easily 


alarmed will find it unsettling to watch. 


Ray is on par with directors like Bunuel, 
Kurosawa, Bergman, and Fellini for his use of dream sequences to heighten the storytelling. 


Without a doubt, Nayak is a movie that every film student should see. 


There are many of details in the first scene. As a starting point, it establishes the actor's 
prominence (the government is presenting him with a major honor); also, it presents a dramatic 
circumstance (he will be sharing his coupe with strangers because he was unable to obtain airline 
tickets and his manager was unable to secure a separate coupe for him). We may immediately 
expect the drama: a celebrity spending the entire flight in close proximity to the general populace. 


Additional information established, each of which is crucial to the storyline later on in the movie: 
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* He promises to take some sleeping drugs. A "plant" that pays off later on when we witness him 


experiencing nightmares on a regular basis. He needs medicine to fall asleep 


* He pulls out a few stray bills. A briefcase contains the cash. "Black money" is clearly a 
criticism of the film business. Additionally, a "plant" that pays off in the first nightmare scenario 


when he picks through piles of cash. 


* He asks about his most recent film's opening weekend at the box office. Not too positive, I was 
told. "Plant," which later pays off in the repeated allusions to his market worth made throughout 
his dialogue with the Sharmilla Tagore persona. He is always concerned about what may happen 
to his bajarer dor pore jaye, or if his movies fail and his worth disappears. For this reason, at first, 
he is hesitant to interview Sharmilla; stars ought to be mysterious. For this reason, he inquires 
about her opinion of the outcome of his most recent film. For this reason, he is reminded of the 


former celebrity Mukund Lahiri, who practically begged to be cast as a durwan. 


* According to his management, things are changing. What was new in his most recent film? The 
Nayak responds, "Yes, I am." Isn't that sufficient? This portends the caricature that has become 
of him. What his instructor Shankar da had forewarned him about: Movies were less about the 


craft of acting and more about show business and the illusion of glitzy accessories. 


¢ Uttam Kumar pushes his manager the news article regarding his fight that happened late at 
night. An actress participating in the fight has a "plant" that pays off in the flashback. She is open 
about her want to be an actor and even more so about her determination to go above and beyond 
to land that part. He downs a full bottle of whisky, remembering how quickly he'd fallen for her 
and how horrible the affair had become. He flashes his teeth, a drunken and, to his other 
passengers, now the embodiment of the archetypal immoral film star. He is exactly as depraved 


as they all think. 
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Marwari producer who attempts to entice the hero, Arindam Mukherjee, with a money in 


advance. Directly related to the first scene. The 
woman who started the fight calls. From their 
phone conversation, we may infer that the two 
are close and most likely in an unlawful 
relationship (the close-up of the cigarette smoke 
and the dark glasses indicate that the 
relationship is unclear). All of the supporting 
individuals who would be pivotal to the story 


are presented one after the other starting when 


Arindam (Uttam Kumar) joins the train. The selection of the characters is meticulous. Some are 


fierce critics (Haren Bose, Chatterjee) and cynics (Aditi Sengupta or Sharmilla Tagore); others 


are enthusiastic supporters (Mrs. Bose, her daughter Bulbul, and Sefalika, Sharmila Tagore's 


traveling companion). 


One (Molly Sarkar) is a budding actress who is, in a sense, back on the scene! Arindam meets 


fans, critics, aspiring actresses, and other 
people on the train who are a glimpse into his 
life. These people are the ones who love 
Arindam and help him become the star he is; 
they are the ones who point out his 
shortcomings by critiquing his acting and the 
ones who come to him, pleading for a chance 


to work in the movie business. Introduced by 


wealthy industrialist Haren Bose. Introducing 


Anndam Mukhenee! 
, we 


Pritish Sarkar, the advertising expert, and his 


spouse, Molly. The firm owned by Haren Bose has a five lakh rupee advertising budget, Sarkar 


tells his wife. If he could make a strong enough pitch, he may be set for life. Any advertising 


agency's aim was to get an account as large as Haren Bose. 
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Arindam gets on the train. Arindam finds out that Chatterjee is riding with him in his coupe. 
Chatterjee had written to the Statesman on a 
regular basis, his objective being to educate 
readers about the perils of film. Arindam 
quickly leaves Chatterjee and moves on to a 
another coupe. Chatterjee is a comedic relief 
character who is similar to the maniac in 
Postmaster or the grocery shop owner who 


also works as a school teacher in Pather 


Panchali. These are quirky, small characters 


that are notable for their genuineness and eccentricity. 


Arindam is acting appropriately. He is kind and ready to put up with a critic. He nearly seems 
ashamed by his drinking problem and is self-deprecating. This scene is well-structured because it 
contrasts sharply with the scene at the climax, in which Arindam, overcome with self-loathing 
and intoxicated, stumbles into Chatterjee's coupe, almost enjoying the old man's disgust at his 
inebriated state. Taken away from all the opulent accoutrements of celebrity, he displays his most 


base side. 


The family of Haren Bose in the coupe. Haren Bose makes it clear right away that he detests the 
clumsiness of Bengali movies and that he is morally superior than the world of movie stars. His 
pious exterior is about to be torn apart. Fans give Arindam a wave. Arindam Mukherjee is adored 
by both Mrs. Bose and her daughter Bulbul. Haren Bose immediately attempts to discredit the 
actor by claiming that Bengali movies "produce more and more rubbish" and paid little heed to 
quality. Arindam responds quickly, which explains why our population was so large. Mrs. Bose 
gives her husband a victorious smile. He was not going to be able to ignore the legendary 


Arindam Mukherjee! 
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Introduced to Sharmilla Tagore character. Aditi Sengupta is the editor of a magazine for serious 
women. Since the woman seated next to her 
is an ardent admirer of Arindam, it makes 
sense that she would encourage Aditi to 
interview Arindam for her publication. 
Arindam enters the dining car. Aditi makes 
it obvious that she was not a fan when she 
asks for his autograph, saying it was for her 


cousin's sister! Arindam accepts it with a 


smile. He's accustomed to people disliking 
him and his movies. Even yet, he is shocked when she advises him against attempting to prove 


via his movies that he is a flawless deity. 


The expert in advertising, Pritwish Sarkar, makes an effort to persuade Haren Bose to use his 
firm to handle his company's advertising needs. Sarkar is really vivid. Obsequious and ready to 
reveal names to demonstrate his acquaintance with influential figures in the field, Sarkar is ideal 
for a small-time entrepreneur hoping to secure a significant contract. He can quickly discern the 
true interests of a potential customer and is willing to make some moral concessions in order to 
win them over. Aditi receives encouragement from Sefalika, who is seated next to her, to 
interview Arindam for her woman's magazine. This advances the plot into Act , when Arindam 


discloses his background and his fears, allowing us to see the real man behind the mask of 


stardom. 


Observing Aditi come towards him once again, 
Arindam asks humorously, "Who would you like 
an autograph for right now? An additional cousin? 
Aditi responds with a snappy rejoinder. He has no 
desire to participate in an interview. He seems to 
be only killing time with a lovely woman. He 
even acts a little flirty. He raises an eyebrow and 


asks, "since you've got me!" in response to Aditi's 
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statement, "since I've got you (here on the train for an interview)!" That gives her quite the fright! 
He claims that doing an interview in the manner that Aditi suggests will damage his reputation, 
so he declines. Ironic "set up" for when he would eventually reveal his soul to her; in the last 
moments, he even challenges her to publish it all, regardless of the consequences. 

Robert Chatterjee gets pulled by Arindam's leg. "When you say marriage, do you mean legal 
or...?" Chatterjee feels enraged! Arindam says, "I'll have to go for my cocaine injection," which 
further shocks him. Regarding his spouse Molly, Sarkar remarks, "she is a perfect housewife." 
It's ironic because she wants to join movies later on in the movie. She has the makings of a 
Promilla Chatterjee. It is Arindam's first nightmare. a financial quicksand. First, dazzling lighting 
created the illusion of mountains of money—literally, a guy swimming in cash—which is what 
every man truly dreams of! The lighting shifts. turns gloomy. Now the piles of cash look more 
like scrap yards. The wind begins to howl. The phone rings. 


The ringing becomes more and more audible. He discovers the receiver in the skeleton hand. 
There are hands everywhere. Haribo is audible in the background, with a symbolism that is a 
little too clear. He begins to sink. Shankar da seems to us like a decomposing corpse with flaky 
skin. Sarkar is prepared to pimp his wife in the interim. "Be a little nice to him" . The man 
traveling with Sarkar and his spouse, clothed in religious clothes, overhears the exchange. Molly 
shuts herself inside the bathroom. Arindam steps off of the train to get a cup of tea and some 
fresh air. He must clear the cobwebs from his thoughts. A window reveals Aditi to him. Scenes 
flow naturally from one another. Next 
scene: approaches her and discusses 


about the nightmare he’s just had. 


The first time she approached him. 
He'd turned her down. And then she 


ignored him. It appears that he is now 


taking the next step toward 
reconciliation. She is not a fan, which is why he comes to her. She has no interest in him or his 
life. He thinks he can speak openly with her. exposes his past by exposing the flashbacks: 


Shankar da served as his guide. He has experience in theater. The first film director was Devi 
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Choudhurani. Shankar da was adamantly opposed to his acting in movies. Art vs business. 


conscience's voice. Shankar da dies suddenly while installing the Goddess Durga’s statue at a 


pandal. Realization dawns only one 
lifetime, only once chance to do what one 
wanted to do. Resolves his conflict on 
theatre vs cinema. His friend, who 
becomes his manager lures him with 
money. Ultimately it is his hunger for 
riches that prompts him to become a 
cinema actor.Arindam wakes up from his 


illusions. 


The first signs that Arindam and Aditi could be attracted to one another. The fact that she looks 


so good without her spectacles appears to astonish him. She promptly replaces them. How unlike 


their lives are. When the train stops at a station, she detests the throng of people pressed against 


the window pane.She cringes; he loves the attention. He gives her the opportunity to play in 


films. She says no. Arindam recalls a time in the past when Mukund Lahiri was a well-known 


celebrity. Arindam in Devi Choudhurani, his 
debut part. In an attempt to make Lahiri happy, 
he offers to massage his sore neck during the 
first day of filming. He also got a sneak peek at 
the premiere of his first movie. Anxiety 
heightened. takes his first drink to regain his 
sense of control. Currently alcohol-dependent. 
A sincere performer is aware that his scenes 
with Lahiri aren't real. Worries about not giving 


it his all. 


This isa red-letter day for them. 


th! 


Here, we have a peek of the actor he was—picky about his craft, not content with his talent—as 


he sneers at actors who play characters without ever researching them and who consistently 


adopt the same demeanor and lines in movies after movies. Destiny of a famous person whose 
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career is in decline. Ray decides to depict the rise and collapse of Mukund Lahiri rather than the 
rise and fall of the celebrity Arindam Mukherjee. Quite briefly, in just four short scenes. At 
midnight, Lahiri shows up inebriated and begs 
for a role—any role, even the durwan 
role.Arindam then developed his illusion on 
Biresh. Arindam’s childhood friend. Currently 
a labor union leader. Arindam is now well- 
known star. encircled by his group. Four years 


later, Biren reappears. He goes to a labor strike 


with Biren. He is agitated by all he can recall OM Za BS ’ 
from his history. Unable to get comfortable. uses sleeping tablets. It is evident that he needs 
medicine to sleep, perhaps due to feelings of guilt over giving up his idealistic beliefs and 


indulging in vices. 


Dream of his struggle. Similar to seeing oneself encircled by strangers who are all staring at him 
accusingly in dreams. starts to perspire. Whisky down to calm his anxieties. Enters Chatterjee's 
car with deliberate stumble. Not worried about maintaining looks any longer. Rudely refers to 
him as an old guy or buro. tries to frighten him by acting inebriated. Debtullya teasing Aditi, 
nayak. It doesn't bother him if she witnesses him intoxicated. Indeed, he is a clay-footed god. If 
she tells everyone that he is a drinker, it won't 
bother him. He despises himself and has no desire 
to maintain appearances. Why did Aditi think his 
most recent film would not do well, he asks her? 
He hadn't given it his all, so she responds 
instinctively. In front of the frightened eyes of Mrs. 
Bose and her daughter—both die-hard admirers of 
the Nayak—the debttullya nayak stumbles into his 


coupe. The girl bursts into a quiet wail. Despite 


being astonished, Mrs. Bose is understanding. 
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She props Arindam's feet softly up on the bed as he falls on his bunk. The following shot shows 
that someone—possibly Mrs. Bose—has removed his shoes and socks. Aditi Sengupta, editor of 
Adhunika, pulls off the interview she wrote on Bengal's biggest celebrity at the end. Aditi gets 
off the train to demonstrate She had been sitting in the train at the start of the movie, and he had 
arrived afterwards. She now gets off the train first, leaving him a little perplexed. Arindam 
Mukherjee soon greets his supporters. Aditi Sengupta welcomes her uncle, who was to assist her 
in obtaining funding for her publication. She walks past Arindam without turning around. He 
cocks his head to gaze at her.(One always thinks he'll get back to her; it's simple to get in touch 


with a magazine editor, after all!) 


Flashbacks and Reflections:Intersecting Past and Present: Ray skillfully puts flashbacks into the 
narrative, to unrevealing the protagonist's past experiences and emotions , impacting his present 


state of mind. 


The idea behind mone rekhe debo (I'll keep it in my heart) is that although Aditi cannot enter 
Arindam's inner world; we, the audience, can. The journey taken in the film frames his dreams 


and memories, of which he tells her about just part of them. 


On a nightmare, Arindam starts out cheerfully running around on money stacks, but soon the 
mounds transform into quick sand. Shankar, his mentor, has the ability to save him but lets him 
drown. Subsequently, Shankar resurfaces in a 
further flashback, this time as a theatrical guy 
who presents plays during Durga Puja. He 
claims that performers in movies are not 
artists, but rather puppets controlled by others. 
Arindam talks with Mukund Lahiri, an actor 


who made it through the shift from sound to 


reality in movies, but not from sound to sound 
in Arindam's flashbacks. One of Arindam's biggest fears—that of failing and the inevitable 
collapse that comes with scaling such heights—is brought up by him. 
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Arindam is also conscious that becoming famous means losing friends. Biresh wants to use 
Arindam's fame to inspire striking workers, but Arindam realizes that doing so will harm his 
reputation, so he leaves the scene. Additionally, he is aware that ladies will allow him to utilize 
the casting couch, and the conflict that was reported at the start of the movie included him and 
his heroine's spouse. This is brought to mind in a subsequent nightmare in which everyone 
attending a party is wearing dark glasses, much like he did when he ignored Promila during a 


phone call earlier in the movie. 


The fact that Aditi can get behind Arindam's celebrity to see the actual man—who is both lonely 
and vulnerable as well as kind—validates her job as a journalist. However, she prioritizes 
decency over her career. After drinking and taking sleeping pills, she notices him at an almost 


suicidal moment and silently forces him to go to his cubicle before she leaves. 


This are the transmission that upholds the past and presents as the inner thoughts which showed 
as a dream sequences of unconscious mind were bewared by the protagonist throughout the 


movie were layered as step by step by the screen player Satyajit Ray. 


Reflective Moments: Arindam's self aware the moments and discussions with Aditi provide a 
platform a place for reflection, providing a 
window into his mental state and personal 
struggles. The protagonist reflects by his own 
thoughts and inner struggles with the loss of his 
sleep and peace of mind which make him to drink 


more and taking spills to sleep then at the end, 


after his went out his character and make a move - Se 


. . . < “ - 
to overcome by went out all his interior struggles ww : 


to the person make him to see the light to live a peace of life. This make him to smile a true 


character feeling at end to his complex. 


Resolution: Objective of how the narrative concludes and resolves conflicts to execute the 


satisfaction of the climax , its completeness, and its alignment with the movie's themes. Nayak 
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delves on topics of identity, self-actualization, and individual development as well. On his train 
ride, Arindam Mukherjee contemplates his life and profession and embarks on a journey of self- 
realization that transforms him. In the end, he finds a feeling of fulfillment and purpose after 


facing his inner demons and his previous sins. 


Satyajit Ray's narrative in "Nayak" is a masterpiece work of the human psyche, using an elegant, 
linear narrative framework that captures viewers with its emotional impact, deep theme 


exploration, and in-depth analysis of the protagonist's self-discovery journey. 


7.3: Cinematography and Visual Elements: 


Analyzing the visual elements such as cinematography, color schemes, lighting, camera 
moments, and set design to understand how they convey emotions, themes, or messages in the 


story of the film. Satyajit Ray’s Technique of Filming 


Satyajit Ray, the legendary Indian filmmaker, is considered to be one of the most significant 
figures in the history of Indian cinema. Ray’s films were known for their unique style and 
portrayal of social and cultural issues in India. His films were also appreciated for their 
distinctive filming style that was both aesthetically pleasing and immersive. On his birthday, we 


are celebrating his way of work through his lenses. 


Lets concentate on how cinematography and visual elements contribute to the storytelling in 


Satyajit Ray's "Nayak" movie : 


Camera Techniques: Shot Composition: Analyzing the framing and composition of shots in use 
of close-ups, wide shots, or medium shots to depict character emotions and interactions. Camera 
Movements like panning, tracking, static shots and its impact on the audience's engagement and 


emotional connection with the characters. 
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Use Of Long Takes: Ray used lengthy takes, which was a defining feature of his filming 
technique. He had a reputation for employing multi-minute long takes that let the audience really 
get into the action. Since it allowed the performers to express themselves freely without being 
constrained by conventional editing methods, this technique also contributed to the impression of 


authenticity and realism. 


Cinematography used by ray in Nayak movie :The cinematography of Satyajit Ray's 1966 film 
"Nayak" was important in bringing the 
characters’ emotional nuance and complexity | 
to life. The movie centers on the trip of a 
movie star (Uttam Kumar), who uses a train 
ride to reflect on his life and work. The film 
"Nayak" is renowned for its cinematography, 
which effectively captures the protagonist's 


inner struggle and contemplation. Intimacy 


and psychological depth are evoked by the 
use of lighting, framing, and camera movement, which helps the viewer empathize with the 


character more deeply. 


With the help of cinematography that skillfully captures the passing scenery and the relationships 
between the people, the train ride itself is given a feeling of realism and authenticity. Intimate 
filmmaking is enhanced by the use of long shots and realistic lighting, which pulls viewers into 
the protagonist's struggles and breakthroughs. All things considered, "Nayak''s cinematography 
is commended for its capacity to improve the narrative and emotional impact of the movie. It 
enhances the story's overall effect and plays a crucial role in Satyajit Ray's skillful directing, 


which brings the character's journey to life on screen. 


The visual imagery The contrast between the glitz of the movie business and the protagonist's 
inner torment is also well-captured in "Nayak." The character's emotional condition and the 
complexity of his personal and professional life are better communicated through the use of 


visual language, such as close-ups and lighting. The portrayal of time and the character's 
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emotional development over the train ride is also greatly aided by the cinematography. The 


vd ns narrative is given more depth and subtlety by the 
— employment of various visual strategies and 
compositions, which aid in expressing the 
character's reflection and development. In 
conclusion, "Nayak's" cinematography plays a 
critical role in the success of the movie by 
skillfully conveying the emotional nuance and 
complexity of the characters and the story. It 
improves the narrative and vividly depicts the 
character's journey on screen, which raises the 


overall impact and viewer resonance of the movie. 


Lighting and Color Palette: Lighting Choices: is analyzing of lighting used to create mood and 
atmosphere in the film were specified with the contrast between light and shadow to convey 


emotional tones within scenes. 


Use Of Natural Light: Ray's use of natural light in his films was one of his signature techniques. 


His preference for exclusively using natural light throughout filming contributed to the movie' 


7 yak x ‘a 


more genuine and realistic appearance. His 
early films, like "Pather Panchali," which was 
filmed almost entirely on location in rural West 
Bengal, made this very clear. The movie 
seemed more like a documentary than a staged 
play because of Ray's use of natural light, 
which contributed to the feeling of closeness 
and immediateness. The ray use the artificial 
natural light composition in the train to execute 


the train movements and the transmission of 


the day and places in the train 
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Satyajit Ray used optical illusion to create a‘real’ train in ‘Nayak’: New Delhi, May 30 (PTI) The 
train, one of the prime attractions of Satyajit Ray’s “Nayak”, was created in a studio by ray itself. 
He was the master filmmaker who used optical illusion to look it swing like a real one.‘Nayak’ is 
one of Ray’s most popular films starring Uttam Kumar and Sharmila Tagore. After watching 
"Nayak," a lot of them think the movie was actually shot aboard a train. In actuality, the train was 
created in a studio by the art director of the movie, Bansi Chandragupta. He worked really hard 


to create the set. 


In 1965, at the age of twelve, his father began work on "Nayak." "He (Bansi) adhered to the air- 
conditioned vestibule express blueprints that he obtained from the Indian Railways workshop 
located in Lilua, close to Kolkata." Baba advised him to design the train so that it could swing 
softly, much like a real train. Bansi first intended to set the train on tires, but he later realized that 
the tires would not be able to support the weight of the train. It was actually too hefty to swing at 
all. Uncle Bansi was offended by it. However, Baba managed to resolve the issue. He gave one 


of his unit members the order to hang a canteen. 


Unique and Finest Composition: Ray was a master of composition as well, creating visual 
analogies and symbols using camera angle and frame. For instance, in "Charulata," he employed 
a mirror to represent the protagonist's inner fight and convey her mental torment. He frequently 
employed low-angle photography in "Apu Trilogy" to highlight how big the natural world is and 


how little humans are in it. 


Depth of Field and _ Focus: 
Selective Focus or shallow depth '% 
of field to draw attention to \ 
specific elements or characters in | 
the film with Foreground- 
Background Interplay elements 


contributes to visual storytelling 


and narrative depth of ray movie 


visual. 
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Editing of Satyajit ray in “Nayak: It's essential to the way the story is told and to raising the 
movie's emotional effect. The protagonist’s inner struggle and the passing of time during the train 
ride are successfully conveyed through the timing and rhythm of the editing. The use of montage 
and juxtaposition in the editing gives the narrative more depth by highlighting the difference 
between the character's public demeanor and his inner problems. The narrative's overall 
coherence is bolstered by the skillful transitions between various time periods and incidents, 


which provide for a seamless and captivating viewing experience. 


In addition, the film's editing skillfully creates suspense and tension at pivotal points, drawing 
viewers in and maintaining their interest throughout the protagonist's journey and emotional 
development. By fostering a feeling of visual consistency and fluidity, it also improves the visual 
narrative by facilitating the smooth progression of events and emotions on screen. Conclusively, 
the editing in "Nayak" plays a crucial role in the movie's triumph, collaborating with the 
photography to vividly depict the character's journey. This enhances the film's impact and 


enduring imprint on viewers by adding emotional resonance, depth, and subtlety to the tale. 


A superb illustration of how editing can improve and shape a film's narrative is seen in Satyajit 
Ray's "Nayak." In addition to emphasizing the contrast between the protagonist's public 
demeanor and inner troubles, the pace, rhythm, and use of montage successfully portray the 
protagonist's inner suffering and the passage of time. A smooth and captivating viewing 
experience is produced by the narrative's overall coherence, which is enhanced by the transitions 
between various time periods and events that are executed with ease. In addition, the editing 
creates suspense and tension at crucial points to hold the audience's attention throughout the 
protagonist's journey and emotional development. Overall, "Nayak's" editing enhances the 
narrative with complexity, delicacy, and emotional resonance. It combines well with the 
photography to vividly depict the character's journey on screen. It eventually adds to the film's 


power and enduring effect on the viewer, making it a crucial component of its success. 


Use of Sound: Another noteworthy usage of sound was by Ray. Using sound to create mood and 


ambiance, he was among the first Indian filmmakers to employ sound design techniques with 
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sophistication. His use of quiet worked especially well since it let the audience to concentrate on 


the characters' feelings and the images without being distracted. 


Ray had a gift for narrating stories. He frequently took a straightforward approach, letting the 
narrative and the characters do the talking. In order to keep the audience interested, he also 
possessed a great sense of timing, knowing when to slow down and when to pick up speed. In 
conclusion, Satyajit Ray's use of long takes, natural light, composition, music, and storytelling 
defined his shooting approach. His films had a strong emotional impact in addition to being 
visually spectacular, and his impact on Indian cinema is still felt today. Ray's distinct style of 
film making has had a lasting impact on the industry, and his works continue to influence 


upcoming filmmakers worldwide. 


Studying "Nayak's" cinematography and visual components offers insights into how Satyajit Ray 
used visual storytelling to raise the movie's emotional impact, thematic complexity, and audience 
involvement. In order to communicate the story and concepts of the movie, it demonstrates the 
thoughtful decisions taken about scene framing, color and light manipulation, and the use of 


visual symbolism. 


7.4; Cultural or Social Commentary: 


Identifying what satyajit ray movie addresses or reflects cultural, societal, or political issues and 
the methods used to convey the messages are placed in this analysis. Mainly, Satyajit Ray's 
"Nayak" offers a place for cultural and social commentary, reflecting on societal norms, values, 
and dynamics within Bengali society. Analyzing the Nayak film in this context involves its 


portrayal of cultural elements and its commentary on social issues. 


Portrayal of Bengali Society: Cultural Representations of the film portrays Bengali culture, 
traditions, and societal norms. Discuss the authenticity and depth of cultural elements depicted in 
the narrative. The Nayak movie dynamics the social interactions, hierarchies, and class 


distinctions portrayed among characters. 
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Critique of Celebrity Culture: It’s the objective that tells the differences between the Celebrity 
Persona and their Real Self . its also involves highlighting points between a celebrity's public 
figure and their private struggles in real life as a normal person. Also tells the Impact of Fame as 
film comments on the effects of fame and burden of public expectations on an individual's 


personal life. 


"Nayak," which is based on Ray's own script, is 
a complex depiction of the life of a movie star 
that is just as potent now as it was fifty years 
ago. The movie explores the entertainment 
industry's corruption as well. The dark side of 
success and celebrity is shown by Ray, who also 


highlights the sacrifices and concessions that 


A filnyactor is nothing 
Buta puppet! 


performers must make in order to stay in 


demand. He presents the business as one where, ! . 
in the name of prosperity, morality and ethics are frequently abandoned. “A provocative movie 
that explores the intricacies of fame and the human condition is called "Nayak." As Uttam 
Kumar's character struggles with his identity and the demands put on him as a public figure, 
Satyajit Ray deftly blends the protagonist's personal and professional lives. The film's 
examination of authenticity and truth is especially interesting since the protagonist is forced to 
face his own fears and weaknesses by the journalist's incisive inquiries. "Nayak" is a compelling 


and thoughtprovoking film thanks to Ray's subtle narrative and the cast's outstanding 


performances. 


Gender Roles and Expectations: Portrayal of Women in Nayak movie represents gender roles, 
women's agency, and their societal expectations within the cultural context of the time. The study 
of gender inequality is one of Nayak's main topics. Ray illuminates the difficulties experienced 
by women in the entertainment business with the figure of Arindam Mukherjee. He draws 
attention to the prejudices and double standards that exist, showing how women are frequently 


objectified and viewed as nothing more than commodities. 
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The movie features a number of excellent performances, too many to discuss in the confines of 
this piece. However, two are indisputable and deserving of particular attention. The actor is 
drawn to Sharmila Tagore's portrayal of Aditi because she exudes a serene confidence that 
contrasts with the obedient faces of adoring fans and sycophants that usually surround him. 
Tagore plays Aditi with grace, elegance, and intellect. You can tell that she is sincere in her 
concern, regardless of box office receipts or the success of getting an autograph, as she breaks 


her shyness and reaches out to the guy who is behind the superstar. 


She makes contact with Arindam Mukherjee in the same way a woman might with a man in need 
of a confidante. In a scene in the movie, she chastises Arindam Mukherjee in a firm voice, and 
for a little minute, we witness her open her heart to him. When the train is about to arrive at its 
destination, Aditi approaches Arindam Mukherjee to bid him farewell. In one of the film's most 
moving scenes—which is studied by movie buffs worldwide today—she tears up the paper on 
which she had written down her interview with the hero. She says, "I'll...keep it In my heart," in 
response to Arindam Mukherjee's questions on why she did it and whether or not she knew the 


interview by heart. 


Social Change and Evolution: It’s the objective to Discuss how the film reflects societal changes 


or shifts in attitudes over time of that period when Nayak movie comes in film industry. 


The movie also makes a point on how society creates and destroys famous identities, as well as 
the nature of fame and the toll it can have on a person. The story is further enhanced by Ray's 
directing and the film's photography, which together produce an aesthetically magnificent and 
profoundly moving piece of art. One of Satyajit Ray's best-known films is widely considered to 
be Nayak. With its exploration of several topics and societal challenges, the movie is a powerful 
and thought-provoking work of cinema. Ray is able to thoroughly examine the ideas of charm, 
notoriety, and success thanks to his meticulous planning and directing. His two outstanding 
leads—Uttam Kumar, the Mahanayak (‘Great hero,' portraying the title character Nayak (‘Hero’), 
and Sharmila Tagore, his heroine and current Hindi cinematic star, playing the journalist—helped 
him with this. Every detail of their characters in the movie is depicted with care, even down to 


her dark-rimmed glasses and his two-toned shoes. 
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On May 2, the great master Satyajit Ray turned 100, and on May 6, one of his best-known 
movies turns 55. Though he is renowned for his meticulous nature, attention to detail, and 
fondness for use trains as symbolic symbols of transforming experiences, one of the most 
compelling lessons to be learned from his films is their ability to consistently transcend temporal 


boundaries and their impact on society. 


Through the lens of cultural and social commentary, "Nayak" used to be analyzed to reveal how 
the movie reflects cultural quirks, conventions, and possibly even ideals that are prevalent in 
Bengali culture. Discussions about the film's applicability in expressing wider social realities and 


its analysis of several facets of cultural identity and societal development are encouraged. 
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8.CONCLUSION 


The timeless masterpiece "Nayak" offers a comprehensive examination of human nature and the 
complications of fame, and it never fails to captivate audiences. Anyone who wants to explore 


the deeper topics of truth, identity, and the human experience should definitely see it. 


"Nayak" by Satyajit Ray is an engaging narrative with well-rounded characters and interesting 
issues that make it worth seeing. The film captivates and holds the audience's attention 
throughout with its in-depth examination of the protagonist's inner conflicts, public demeanor, 
and the passage of time. The film's editing and cinematography also combine to produce a 
visually spectacular and engrossing experience that immerses the viewer in the protagonist's 
world and helps them to identify with his journey. The film's entertainment value is further 
enhanced by the speed and rhythm of the editing, which keeps viewers engaged in the story and 


produces tense and suspenseful moments. 


By all things into consideration, "Nayak" is a deep and multifaceted cinematic experience that 
will captivate viewers who value intelligent narrative, complex characters, and visually arresting 
cinematography. Its capacity to captivate, elicit strong feelings from, and leave a lasting effect on 
the audience is what makes it so appealing and entertaining. At the end of Satyajit Ray's 
"Nayak," the main character, Arindam Mukherjee, has a feeling of reflection, epiphany, and 


personal development. 


The climax of the film takes place when Arindam arrives at his destination after engaging in 


meaningful conversations and introspection all along the way. 


A definite resolution—that is, a way to tie up loose ends and give a satisfying ending—may 
not always be presented in the conclusion. Rather than that, it provides Arindam with a defining 


moment in his own journey—one of revelation and reflection. 
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v Arindam seemed to have developed a better grasp of himself and his decisions in life at the 
conclusion of the tour. He faces his fears, inner problems, and the weight of fame. Reflection and 
introspection are sparked by his contacts with other individuals, especially Aditi, a journalist who 


holds meaningful discussions with him. 


v Ray's conclusion points to Arindam's gradual change. Although the movie doesn't directly 
offer a neatly wrapped answer or resolution to every one of Arindam's problems, it does imply 
that this voyage acts as a catalyst for him to reflect, which might result in personal development 


and a reevaluation of his goals and principles. 


v The ending of "Nayak" is left somewhat up to interpretation,but rather invites the viewer to 
consider the protagonist's future course. It leaves the resolution somewhat ambiguous, implying 
that Arindam's journey—both physically and emotionally—is a step toward self-awareness and 


possible change. 


ILLUSIONAL VISION AND IMAGINATION : 


Nayak is the film that gives a illusion vision and imagination that inspires most of the film makers to 
make this type of cinematic techniques in their own films. The scenes that comes as dreams of 
drowning into the money and struggle of Arindam were recreated to be seen as the visual scenes in 
Zack Snyder's Man Of Steel that was released in 2013. It shows that Ray's Nayak itself was inspired 
by an Ingmar Bergman film, to create that iconic scene of man of steel (the pit of skulls bit from A 
New Krypton scene to be specific), which was clearly inspired by a scene from Nayak. It makes us to 
believe that Satyajit ray was beyond his realist mode of an film maker at that time period of film 
making. Even, tells that far from creation of story within the train travel to the level of creativity of 
showcasing 7 flashbacks with 2 dreams including story of an actor. Nayak is all about self discovery 


and dreams turning to nightmares which enrolled to be happening in the train travel of long period. 


Nayak is the film that surprisingly a reflexive film for Ray which makes a turn around by his 


imagination and creation of his artistic film making. He makes a inspirational motive to the other 
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directors in cinematic field to think beyond their level and move towards a new path of their own. By 
the Nayak movie scene sequence and story narrating, Satyajit ray says that film maker can make a 
film of their own style in many ways in-spite of their creativity and hard work. In fact, nothing is 
wrong when one great director 'takes inspiration' from another one - 'The God of Directors' in this 
case. Here, the god of director is belong to Satyajit ray who make this level of creation over an film 
on that period of film making. Satyajit ray’s movie Nayak got a Awards on its Best Screenplay and 
Story, New Delhi, 1967 ,Critics’ Prize (Unicrit award), Berlin, 1966 and Special Jury Award, Berlin, 
1966. 


LEGENDARY FILM MAKING : 


Satyajit ray is the legend who inspired and be a role model of film maker and script writer. He wins 
over many awards and recognition for his work in direction, story telling, cinematography, film set 
making and the cast. Satyajit ray is the most inspired film maker in the Indian industry who made a 
record in all aspects. The hero, Nayak is the movie that stands for the creativity and innovation of 
filming from making the unrealistic scene as an realistic one. In Nayak, the narration and screenplay 
placement plays a major role for the understanding of the emotions inside the protagonist. Satyajit 
ray’s films were mostly have a motive or reason like socialistic awareness or concept throughout his 
films likewise, he place the actor’s life struggles and psychological problem he faces into the movie 
as the train journey with more other characters for entertainment. Through this movie, what the 
Satyajit ray wants were fulfilled by him with his vision and work. The Nayak is the movie, which 
play a role of inspiring and understanding platform of actors life after a peek of success in the film 


industry. 


MORALS AND THEMES : 


The dreams that shown in the movie tells the morals and themes of their own at each plot narration. 
The truth of life like Money can makes one’s life miserable and hell, self control over the truth never 
fails. Flashbacks that shown certain some facts that the hero follows or change in their life is coted 
were 1. Actors are puppets who are playing their role in the business world, there is no standard 


standing place of an actor in the cinema world and its like a invisible path that have no destination or 
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no end as certain as life. Its unknown forever for an actor in his whole life. 2.The drama set 
Arindam's act for his first show make him to have bad habits and the leading of his own idea into his 
script makes him popular to defeat his seniority to get his role make him look like he takes his 
revenge over his past, this leads him to have guilty and continue his drinking habits.3. Flashback of 
losing his friend which makes him to realize that this acting field makes him to change more selfish 
and ruthless to his friendship in fear of his down in the success. At last the flashback of one actress 
meeting him privately and his conversation with her makes him to not forget that throughout his life 
like the unchangeable habit of cinema or behaviour over his self control in fear of his losing. This are 


all the thoughts , that the ray’s movie tells in the end as the actor life savage or biography. 


The conclusion that the research seeks at the end were even the more money making popular actor 
have a life of miserable than ordinary people so, in life all are having a problem of their own so face 
it to overcome yourself than depend on others. Satyajit ray states that in the world there will be 
always one person who wants to listen to your story without any need or use, believe it and open your 


heart to that person to come out of your hell. 
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ABSTRACT: 


Through reference to Sadgati (Deliverance), 1 will delineate Ray's formal and enunciatory 
cinematic usages and their applications in Sadgati, along with the critique of Premchand's 
progressive realism and aesthetics. By studying one medium's translation, transmission, 
transformation and appropriation of the other, it wish to enhance not only our understanding of 
both media but also hope to contribute to studies of comparative poetics and cross-media cultural 
translation. A general understanding of dress categories it as a social, cultural construct, however 
it adds a unique perspective to its symbolic and semiotic dimension if interpreted in the sphere 
of film studies. Sadgati (1981) filmed by Satyajit Ray for Doordarshan was originally written in 
Hindi by Premchand in 1931. Reflective of postcolonial society, and bringing in the neo realist 


film-making influences, Ray has epitomized the Dalit cause in a hard hitting approach. 


Literature and cinema, as institutionalised sites of memory, are especially relevant in the works 
of postcolonial creative writers and film-makers since they represent the possibility of creating a 
counternarrative/history as an alternative to the hegemonic majoritarian or official discourses. The 
paper is an attempt to explore these distinct versions of Dalit consciousness through a reading of 
the representation of the caste questions. This study, contain Character Analysis,Narrative 
Analysis and Socio Cultural Analysis to examine the text, tone and expression, and socio- cultural 
background of the different characters. It desired to bring equality within the social structure, 
where no space for discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste, gender, and place of birth. 
Both Ray and Premchand were sympathetic to the cause of the dalits, the most culturally 
marginalized in India, yet their portrayal differs in terms of tone and rhythm, which in a way 
transmutes the content. The Conclusion is based onthe effectiveness of untouchability and it 
shows the clear focus on the ideological view of abolish of caste system. And this was the main 


motive and focus of this research paper. 


KEYWORDS : Enunciatory cinema , Comparative poetics , Cultural translation , postcolonial 
Society , Dalit consciousness , Social Cultural Analysis , Character Analysis , Narrative Analysis 


, Effects of Untouchability , Ideological view. 


INTRODUCTION 


Satyajit Ray is an internationally acclaimed master of film, the first Indian director to have 
attained such a distinction from quarters outside India. The Apu trilogy of films, made byhim 
over a span of eight years from 1952 to 1959, are routinely ranked among the greatest films ever 
made. They are considered universal documents of human struggles againsthardships, of both 
natural and entirely human origins. My purpose behind enumerating these facts is merely to show 


that they are well-known and indisputable. 


The tragedy of the film is, first and foremost, the tragedy of a brahmin family. The povertyof 
the family in the film results from them having been duped of their property by their unscrupulous 
relatives, as revealed in the first 15 minutes of the film. The tragedy, then, is not about having to 
survive in continual want and privation, but about having to do so despite being having been 
prosperous and well-to-do once, not too long ago. Which, one would agree, is very different from 
the tragedy of having always been deprived of basic human dignity and needs, systematically 
since time immemorial. At a few points in the film, the behaviour of Apu’s father, the brahmin 
Harihar Rai, is patently casteist, scrupulous as he is in the observance of caste rules in the matter 
of selecting patrons to perform priestly dutiesfor, despite desperately needing money. These facts, 


then, are equally indisputable. 


Ray’s films to be set entirely in the rural countryside is also his least discussed and remembered. 
It is 45 minute film named ‘Sadgati’ (1981) that Ray made for Doordarshan. Starring the best of 
actors that the realist cinema of the 70s threw up, it is also the only film that Ray made in Hindi, 
apart from ‘Shatranj ke Khilari’ (1977). The story, about the travails of an untouchable family in 
its efforts to invite a brahmin priest for their daughter’s wedding, is well known, written as it is 
by Premchand himself. It is in the context of Ray’s depiction of brahmin tragedy in his most 


celebrated films, then, that a film like ‘Sadgati’ must be seen. 


The brahmin (played by Mohan Agashe), upon seeing Dukhia the father of the girl (played by 
Om Puri) at his doorstep, beseeching him to come to his house, casually orders him to sweep his 
courtyard, manually transfer sacks of sawdust from a nearby go-down to his cowshed, and finally, 
chop a thick tree trunk into fine pieces. The brahmin’s wife (played by Gita Siddharth)holds up 
her end with a barrage of slurs, ominous mutterings and as well as a few burning coals. 


Eventually, taunted and goaded on by the brahmin and frustrated at his own inability to 


appease him, Dukhia musters all his remaining strength and expends it in a frenzy of chopping 
that transfixes the brahmin’s young son and a sympathetic onlooker, a man who is identified in 
the film as a Gond. Such a paroxysm of activity proves too much for Dukhia and suddenly, in an 


instant, he drops to the ground, dead. 


The brahmin is more flabbergasted than aghast as his death. Meanwhile, the Gond who knowsof 
the arrangement between Dukhia and the brahmin, is overcome with rage and disgust and 
immediately goes to the ‘chamar’ colony in the village and announces his death, laying the blame 
solely on the brahmin. Among the onlookers of course is Dukhia’s wife (played by Smita Patil), 


who breaks down at the news. 


Whereas the narrative was merely a record of occurrences until now- apart from focusing 
pointedly at overt symbols and marks of power and injustice such as the sacred thread, 
sandalwood paste, tilak, the brahmin’s “debate” with his wife over feeding the ‘chamar’- it 
assumes a more active role by advancing towards the resolution determinedly. Beyond the cries 
of Dukhia’s wife as she rails at the brahmin’s family at their doorstep, there is nothing else that 


she is shown to do. 


Dukhia’s corpse, meanwhile, has become a logistical problem for all the upper caste folk 
using the thoroughfare. None are worried more by it than the brahmin and his wife. Amidst 
panicked arguments against each other, the brahmin and his wife come to the conclusion which 
forms the denouement of the film. Ray depicts the exact moment of the brahmin arriving at a 
solution in dramatic fashion: a telling look, straight into the camera. In the very next shot, the 
brahmin raises the leg of the corpse with a curved branch, lassoes it with a pieceof rope and drags 


it along to a dumping ground littered with animal skeletons. 


What emerges from the narrative, in effect, is not just the abrupt silencing of the outcaste woman 
and indeed the entire community, but the insinuation that it was the defiance of the outcastes 
themselves, provoked by the Gond man, that resulted in such a sordid disposal, the ‘sadgati’ 
(deliverance) of the title, at the hands of the brahmin. The Gond man, the mute outcastes in the 
village, even Dukhiya’s wife are never seen again. What emerges also is the treatment of the 
problem of disposal of Dukhiya’s corpse as merely a logistical one. One would think it’s a fitting 
comeuppance for the brahmin: to carry a chamar’s corpse himself. Some may even read the 


ending as being penitence for the brahmin, having fulfilled the rather 


labourious and outrightly taboo task of ferrying the dead body of a “chamar”’. But what was it 
that enabled such an utterly despicable chain of events to come to pass? What was it that 
prevented the brahmin from paying heed to the chamar’s pleas of food and his daughter’s 
betrothal until he could plead no more? What was it that drove the brahmin to perform, 
against himself, such a strenuous and unsavoury task that is clearly infinitely more than just a 


logistical problem? This, neither the brahmin nor the narrative, as a whole, even attempts to ask. 


Premchand’s story, written originally in 1931, was a short, sharp one, its language dyed in the 
fatal inevitability of its end. The story advances towards its end without respite, propelled by 
the terseness and casual cruelty of dialogue of the brahmin couple about Dukhia’s corpse, 
much of which has been left out of the film. The last line of the story sardonically speaks of 
Dukhia’s reward for his toil, in the form of his corpse in the open field with the birds of prey 
feasting upon it; the end, thus, resolutely stays with the corpse of Dukhia, affording the reader 
no closure whatsoever in its unslaked pain. With its merciless end, Premchand, no doubt, 
wanted to convey a fraction of the brutality of brahmanical oppression. Despite lacking rigourin 
his actual interrogation of the iniquities of the caste system via the story, Premchand, atleast 


cognitively, understood its inhumanity. 


In contrast, Ray ends the film with a shot of the brahmin muttering purificatory rituals and 
sprinkling holy water on the block of partially hewn wood, with a relieved look on his face. 

This shot follows that of Dukhia’s corpse lying in the dumping field. The theory of suture, an 
endlessly fascinating one, has been imported into film studies from Lacanian theory. It would be 
instructive to apply it in this context. Suture, simply put, is the process by which subject positions 
crystallise in a given discourse. The lack (of identification) that a reader or viewer feels with a 
given discourse is fulfilled by inserting a signifier, one that facilitates identification (and making 
meaning) for the viewer by placing him in the position of the subject in that discourse. It is 
important to note that in the process of suture, the viewer, by assuming a subject position in the 
discourse via a signifier, gains entry into the symbolic order(a semiotic term for the prevailing 
social order underlying the discourse), but only after subsuming his own needs and drives; which 


is to say, that what the viewer gains in meaning, he loses in being. 


In case of films taken as discursive texts, cinematic syntax or the actual sequence of shots, is the 
equivalent of language. Thus Ray, in effect, employs the final shot as suture, implicating the 
viewer in the subject position of the brahmin in order to fulfill the lack of identification with the 
fate of Dukhia and the resultant discomfort, the guilt at his own complicity in such a pernicious 
scheme of things that the viewer feels. By implicating the viewer in the brahmanical subject 
position, Ray admits the viewer into the symbolic order of the discourse, which is nothing but the 
caste order of society with its ascendancy of the brahmana, while ensuring the viewer makes 
meaning at the expense of his own being. Premchand was content to let the reader feel the lack 
of identification, of closure at the end, to his lasting discomfort: an open, festering wound. Ray, 
on the other hand, simply sutures it, fester and all. 

The notion of Dalit chetna or Dalit consciousness has been one of the core aspects in the anticaste 
discourse. From the aesthetic point of view it remains an indispensable aspect in identifying the 
aesthetics of Dalit literature or cinema or any piece of creative work. Since theinception of a 
visible and radical Dalit discourse, a paramount importance has been accorded to the idea of Dalit 
consciousness. The prominent Dalit intellectuals, who include Dalit writers, artists, critics and 
filmmakers among others, emphasize time and again the question of Dalit consciousness in 


defining Dalit literature or cinema. 


Whereas the prevalence of Dalit consciousness is of utmost importance to the Dalit writers, 
filmmakers and critics, and there is a vibrant presence of this consciousness in their works, there 
has also been an attempt on the part of the upper-caste writers and filmmakers to engagewith the 
Dalit consciousness on their own terms, and thereby developing what I call ‘progressive casteless 
consciousness’, which is not synonymous with the anti-caste Dalit consciousness developed by 
the Dalit writers, filmmakers among others, in their works. This paper is an attempt to explore 
these distinct versions of Dalit consciousness through a readingof the representation of the caste 
questions in the celebrated Hindi writer Munshi Premchand’s widely read short story Sadgati 


(‘deliverance’ in the religious sense of the term),which he composed in 1931. 


The film adaptation by the globally acclaimed filmmaker Satyajit Ray in the form of a TV film 
Sadgati (1981), and the critical writings on the writer and the director’s handling of the caste 
questions. In the process, the paper will show how Sadgati, both of Premchand (18801936) and 
of Satyajit Ray (1921-1992), becomes the repository of conflict between the ‘progressive 
casteless consciousness’ of the upper-caste intellectuals and the anti-caste Dalit consciousness 


developed by the Dalit intellectuals. 


To define Dalit literature, the celebrated Marathi Dalit writer Sharankumar Limbale in his seminal 
book on Dalit literature and criticism, Towards an Aesthetic of Dalit Literature: History, 
Controversies and Considerations, writes: ‘By Dalit Literature, 1 mean writing about Dalits by 
Dalit writers with a Dalit consciousness. He further enunciates his view as tothe question of a 
text’s criteria as a Dalit text when he explains: ‘the standard of a work of literature depends on 


how much and in what way an artist’s ideas embedded in the work affect the reader. 


Dalit writers will have to decide how best to express Ambedkarite thought in their literature. That 
work of Dalit literature will be recognized as beautiful, and, therefore “good”, which causes the 


greatest awakening of Dalit consciousness in the reader. 


The concept of Dalit chetna or Dalit consciousness has been elucidated by the prominent Hindi 
Dalit writer and critic Omprakash Valmiki in his Dalit Sahitya ka Saundarya Sastra (Aesthetics 


of Dalit Literature) in the following words: 


Just describing or explaining the pain, sorrow, anguish, exploitation is not Dalit consciousness, 
nor the emotional or eye-watering narration of Dalit pain, which is devoid of fundamental 
consciousness; consciousness has a direct relation with perspective which breaks the charm of 
image of Dalits’ cultural, historical and social role. This is called Dalit consciousness. Dalit 
means someone who is deprived of human rights, someone who has been socially unaccepted. 


His consciousness is what constitutes Dalit consciousness. 


Dalit Consciousness in Omprakash Valmiki’s Joothan” underlines Valmiki’s interpretation of 
Dalit consciousness as a crucial cultural tool which is ‘elemental in opposing the cultural 
inheritance of the upper castes, the notion that culture is a hereditary right for them and one that 
is denied to Dalits’. Like Limbale, Sharatchandra Muktibodh, a prominent Marathiliterary critic, 
considers Dalit consciousness as the core constitutive element in the productionof Dalit literature 
when he argues, in his article “What is Dalit Literature”, that ‘Dalitliterature is the literature 


produced by the Dalit consciousness’. 


He argues that Dalit consciousness is the defining nature of Dalit literature which embodies‘a 
rebellion against the suppression and humiliation suffered by the Dalits in the past and even at 
present in the framework of the varna system’ Defining Dalit chetna as ‘an experiential and 
political perspective made up of the firsthand knowledge of caste-based oppression and atrocity, 


along with the political goal of a liberating awakening that results 


from the exposure of this atrocity as central to the maintenance of caste hierarchies’, Laura 
Brueck (2010) in her article “The Emerging Consciousness’ and the Anti.Actually, social 
stratification characterized by endogamy, hereditary transmission of a style of life which often 
includes an occupation, ritual status in a hierarchy, and customary social interaction and exclusion 
based on cultural notions of purity and pollution. The Hindu religion has castes thatrange from 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Sudra. While the Brahmins are the highest caste, they enjoy 
all the amenities which the lower caste person isn't allowed to. People are not allowed access to 
certain things solely because of their caste. This creates a lot of divisionin Indian society. So from 


societal aspect casteism is very crucial element for social stratification. 


Complexity of Dalit Consciousness” discusses the inherent complexity in the very notion of Dalit 
chetna. She problematizes the idea of Dalit chetna by arguing that there is an underlyingprocess 
of marginalization within the margin as there is a tendency by the writers and the readers, who 
consider only the ‘male-centred and rural stories’ to be ‘most expressive of Dalitchetna’, to label 
the narratives of the women, urban-dwelling, middleclass Dalits as less authentic Whereas most 
of the Dalit writers and critics insist on the essentialization of “Dalit chetna’ in the creation and 
critical evaluation of Dalit texts, Anita Bharti, the General Secretary of the Delhibased literary 
organization Dalit Lekhak Sangh as noted by Brueck in her article, points out serious limitation 
in the idea of Dalit chetna as constructed and defined by the Dalit authors and critics. She argues 


that there is no space for Dalit feminist perspective in the commonplace notion of Dalit chetna. 


Moreover, as she points out, the urban, middle class Dalits find it difficult to put their individual 
urban experiences of alienation or crisis of modern life into the narratives of oppression and 


atrocity in the rural sphere, and thereby have their own narratives considered less authentic. 


Although undergoing a different experience due to spatial mobility, they are ‘forcibly’ madeto 
articulate their narratives in a way that these narratives come under the oeuvre of a monolithic 


Dalit chetna. 


Although the notion of Dalit chetna gets questioned by a the likes of Anita Bharti, theconstant 


emphasis of the Dalit writers and critics on Dalit consciousness as the defining 


characteristic in evaluating the ‘Dalit-ness’ of a text over the years attests to the magnitude of its 


importance in the discussion of texts based on the caste questions or any Dalit issue. 


Not to mention, the demystification of the nature of Dalit consciousness developed by the Dalit 
writers and critics will reveal that it carries within it an anti-caste characteristic which involves a 
sense of resistance, rage or anger against the atrocities, oppressions or discrimination emanated 
from ageold caste system, and a determination or endeavour to abolish the system and structure 


of casteism. 


Unlike this anti-caste rhetoric in the Dalit consciousness developed by the Dalit intellectuals, the 
upper-caste intellectuals, mostly writers, filmmakers, critics, develop in their works what Icall a 
‘progressive casteless consciousness’ which involves the act of raising awarenessamong the 
readers and viewers through the depiction of suffering, pain, discrimination, humiliation of the 
Dalits caused by the upper-caste fellows, hardly developing any counternarrative to the system 


of caste. 


I have deployed the epithet ‘progressive’ because there is a tendency on the part of the upper- 
caste intellectuals to consider it ‘progressive’ to offer a sympathetic approach to Dalit cause, 
although that how this approach contributes to developing an anti-caste discourse remains highly 
questionable and faces severe backlash from the Dalit intellectual circle. A scrutiny of 
Premchand’s short story Sadgati and Satyajit Ray’s film adaptation of the same, and the critical 
responses from both the Dalit and non-Dalit writers, critics and intellectuals to both the writer 
and the filmmaker’s handling the Dalit issue will reveal how Sadgati becomes the repository of 


conflict to find a consciousness which will render a greaterservice to Dalit cause. 


According to R. N. Sharma, "Casteism is a blind group loyalty towards one's own caste or sub- 
caste, which does not care for the interests of other castes, and seeks to realize the social, 


economic, political and other interests of its own group" 


In simple word we can say Casteism is a caste's interest towards its individuals and oppressed 
others who are inferior to them. It's a basic caste-wise discrimination which has been practicing 
since the ancient period in India. In the Indian society it cannot be ignored. The relationship 
between Caste and Society is significant. Caste is a factor behind social stratification which in 
simple word, the social division of the society. By the definition of Bottomore it can be cleared, 
"social stratification is the division of society into classes of strata, which from a hierarchy of 


prestige and power." 


It is the representation of the caste questions and the Dalit characters in the story which becomes 
a repository of conflict generally between the upper-caste writers and critics and their Dalit 
counterparts after the emergence of a visible anti-caste discourse, and this conflict is concerned 
with the upper-caste writer and the upper-caste filmmaker’s approach in handling a caste or Dalit 
issue in their works. The critical writings in assessing the caste questions in Premchand’s writings 
on Dalit lives reveal a huge controversy, and the resultant division among the Dalit writers and 


critics and their upper-caste counterparts. 


The caste based oppression in twentieth century of rural India with reference to the legendary 
film director Satyajit Ray's movie Sadgati. Originally this movie is based on a short story of same 
name written by Munsi Premchand. This story was first published in 1931 in volume 4 of 
Mansarovar, the collected stories. This Hindi story was translation into English by David Rubin 


appears as the title story of Rubin's Deliverance and Other Stories. 


Satyajit Ray made this film in 1981 produced by Doordarshan. Ray in his book The Chess Players 
and Other Screenplays called this story of a poor Dalit "a deeply angry film not the anger of an 
exploding bomb but of a bow stretched taut and quivering" (1989) where Sourodipto Sanyal 
described as "It is not the worst manifestations of physical violence metedout to lower castes, but 
the everyday exploitation they face, which is cinematically represented. The issue of caste is also 


linked to the superstitious practices of Hinduism in thefilm" (2016). 


Satyajit Ray's Sadgati (1981), a film adaptation of Premchand's short story ‘Sadgati' 
(‘Deliverance', 1931), in terms of Ray's handling of the dalit question. It analyses themediation 
from 'Sadgati’ to Sadgati and offers a reading of Mahasweta Devi's writings on thesubject in 
conjunction with the progressive politics of Premchand. It discusses the shifts that seem to have 
taken place, particularly in relation to the representation of the caste question, which has been a 
matter of serious concern for writers/artists both within and outside the community, in the light 
of present debates on the subject. Both Ray and 

Premchand were sympathetic to the cause of the dalits, the most culturally marginalized in India, 
yet their portrayal differs in terms of tone and rhythm, which in a way transmutes the content. 


The chapter also considers Ray's non-recognition of the issue of untouchability in West Bengal. 


The original languages of Ray’s films were almost invariably his native Bengali, but since 


Premchand’s story was originally in Hindi (Hindustani, actually) and the film was to be 
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released on national television in Hindi, Ray needed to produce a Hindi script. It is my 
understanding that in this case Ray wrote his dialogue for the film in English, which was then 


translated into Hindi by Premchand’s son, Amrit Rai. 


The overlying theme of the film concerns the Indian caste system and its singular way of 
channeling human interactions. The Indian caste system has always been a matter of controversy 
—it has a long and disputed history, and, of course, it has manifested itself variously across India 
and evolved over the years. Nevertheless, it is generally agreed that theelements of the caste 
system date back to Vedic times, and that, though the system has been adopted and exploited by 
various invaders, the caste system has been basically unique toIndia and has been amazingly 


persistent over the course of time. 


Caste is regarded as forming an innate part of character. The divine moral order (dharma) by 
which the social structure is knit together and sustained is the same as that which gives continuity 
to the lives of the individual; and just as the present is to be understood as a naturalconsequence 
of the past, so in accordance with the manner in which the present role is played will the caste of 


the future be determined. 


Not only one’s caste and trade, furthermore, but also all the things that happen to one (even though 
apparently through the slightest chance), are determined by, and exactly appropriate to,one’s 
nature and profoundest requirement. The vital, malleable episode at hand points back to former 
lives; it is their result — the natural effect of bygone causal factors operating on the plane of ethical 
values, human virtues, and personal qualities, in accordance with universal natural laws of 
elective attraction and spontaneous repulsion. What a person is and what he experiences are 


regarded as strictly commensurate, like the inside and the outside of a vase. 


Satyajit Ray being influenced by the neo-realist movement made his films a mouth-piece, where 
the audience would indulge in the characters of ordinary people reshaping the ideals of realism 
aesthetics with contemporary influence. Ray not only ventures into ‘the linear development’ of 
characters but also tries to probe into the intricate emotions displayed by them. In the movie, 
Sadgati, he tells tale of Dukhi’s saga as a Chamaar. He recreates the storyby Munshi Premchand 


into a visual form where the protagonist tries to resolve his own scuffle with the miseries. 


The film is a representation of Ray’s social consciousness- a burning example of the liaison 
between the oppressor and the oppressed highlighting the narrative style. Like the other movies 


Ray defers from using his poetic expertise and musical brilliance. When enquired 
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about the need to make this film, Ray concludes that the moment he read the short story by 
Munshi Premchand, he realised that the story is an ideal subject for a short film and has abundant 
cinematic elements in it. Moreover he thought he had not focused much on the ruralareas and it 
was important for him to concentrate there.The correct manner of dealing with every life problem 
that arises, therefore is indicated by the laws (dharma) of the caste (varna) to which one belongs, 


and of the particular stage-of-life (asrama) that is proper to one’s age. 


Shashi Bhushan Upadhyay, On the one hand, there are writers who consider that Premchand was 
not only sympathetic to the cause of the Dalits but also that he gave to the Dalits a realist portrayal 
and a voice through his literature. They aver that Premchand’s writings may be considered as part 
of Dalit literature. On the other hand, the Hindi Dalit writers react strongly to any such contention. 
They say that Premchand, like other high-caste writers, was not capable of realistically portraying 
the Dalits and their woes. In fact, they say, Premchandmisrepresents them, and in certain cases 
like in ‘Kafan’, he has vilified the Dalits. The attackby some of the Hindi Dalit writers is so severe 


that they even refuse to consider Premchand as sympathetic to the Dalit cause. 


However, Ray’s problematic position on the polemics of caste does not undermine his seriousness 
and sensitivity in approaching a social institution like caste. As rightly pointed outby the 
renowned film critic Darius Cooper, beneath the variety of narrative discourses he develops, Ray 


is intent in telling us another story. 


In film after film, he investigates India’s social institutions and the power structures to which 
they give rise, or vice versa. He works out, in concrete terms, the conflicts and issues of his times, 
both in his own state of Bengal and in the larger Indian nation’ But it can hardly be denied that, 
like its adapted text Premchand’s ‘Sadgati’, Ray’s film adaptation ‘Sadgati’ raises serious 
questions on Ray’s perspective in handling the caste question, and has become, as evident from 
the critical writings on the representation of Dalits in the film, a potential repository of conflict 
apropos the ‘more appropriate’ version of Dalit consciousness, which can be instrumental to the 


constructive development of larger Dalit politics and the cause of Dalit empowerment. 
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OBJECTIVES 


To conduct a detailed examination of Satyajit Ray's cinematic techniques in “Sadgati” and 
represent the realistic portrayal of the suppression and dehumanized situation of the community 
which stands at the lowest ebb of the Hindu society in India. 

To explore the representation of the culture and portrayal of regional identity in “Sadgati’ with a 
specific focus on the Character faces and the characters overall role through the characters 
analysis. 

To unravel the narrative complexity, symbolism and allegorical elements embedded inthe 
“sadgati”’ examine the storyline and character development through narrative analysis. 

To explore the strives and to understand the character behaviour in “Sadgati’which results the 


dynamics of power and articulates the recurring motifs through social analysis. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


The media forms like cinema often voiced the liminal space of the marginal sect in our society. 
Ray was one of the pioneer humanists who subsumed in his art forms the necessity torepresent 
the social conflicts and the internal dilemma of the characters and the age. The genre of Indian 
films often evolved gradually being affected by the surrounding conflicts and ambiguities and for 
the need of reconstructing the society by their realistic depiction. Apart from being a source of 
entertainment, it also reflects a society, whose norms and ill-effects like the caste based 
discrimination and antagonistic behaviour towards the Dalits had a pervasive effect both on the 
minds of the creator and the receptor. From the time of the production of Indian cinema about a 


century ago, this issue of marginal representation was taken up by very few directors. 


Ray being one of them, the experience of visualization and its subtleties as offered by him often 
focuses his humane side to the audience. In the modern times, there are very few directors who 
follow Ray’s legacy in the Indian Cinema. Goutam Ghosh, being one of the influential film- 
makers of this era often canonises similar voice of the marginal through his films like Ray. This 
paper proposes to make a comparative study of two films Sadgati-by Satyajit Ray and Shunyo 
Awnko-by Goutam Ghosh dealing with similar issues though they were separated by a period of 


almost three decades. It is interesting to find that both the films 
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belonging to two different periods of time converges at a point where voicing the ‘unheard’ finds 


a vent through these pioneers’ projection. 


Ray directly controlled many aspects of filmmaking. He wrote all the screenplays of his films, 
many of which were based on his own stories.He designed the sets and costumes, operated 
the camera since Charulata (1964), he composed the music for all his films since 1961 and 
designed the publicity posters for his new releases.In addition to filmmaking, Ray was a 
composer, a writer and a graphic designer. He even designed a new typeface. In 1961, 

he revived and continued to publish the Bengali children’s magazine “Sandesh”, which was 


founded by his grandfather Upendrakishore Ray. 


Satyajit Ray being influenced by the neo-realist movement made his films a mouth-piece, where 
the audience would indulge in the characters of ordinary people reshaping the ideals of realism 
aesthetics with contemporary influence. Ray not only ventures into ‘the linear development’ of 
characters but also tries to probe into the intricate emotions displayed by them. In the movie, 


Sadgati, he tells tale of Dukhi’s saga as a Chamaar. 


He recreates the story by Munshi Premchand into a visual form where the protagonist tries to 
resolve his own scuffle with the miseries. The film is a representation of Ray’s social 
consciousness- a burning example of the liaison between the oppressor and the oppressed 
highlighting the narrative style. Like the other movies Ray defers from using his poetic expertise 
and musical brilliance. When enquired about the need to make this film, Ray concludes that the 
moment he read the short story by Munshi Premchand, he realised that the story is an ideal subject 
for a short film and has abundant cinematic elements in it. Moreover he thought he had not 


focused much on the rural areas and it was important for him to concentrate there. 


Dukhi Chamaar is a daily waged labourer who represents the farmer clan in India. Poverty forms 
the structural theme of the story where the tormented angst of the lower sects of a stratified society 
is manifested by the protagonist Dukhi. He belongs to the Harijans and is often considered as an 
untouchable who is deprived because of biased religious orthodoxyand the societal norms set by 
the upper class religious heads. Their monetary status is also governed by the so called Mahajans 
and they are left hunger stricken inspite of their intense labour. Dukhi has a marriageable daughter 


for whom the auspicious date of her marriage is needed to be fixed by upper class Brahmin. 
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The Brahmin being religious head of the village does not refuse to visit Dukhi’s house. But 
instead of his minimal favour, a hefty remuneration is required to be paid to him making it 
troublesome for people like Dukhi and his wife. Moreover they are untouchables and they need 
to take care of where to make him sit and what to provide him when he arrives so thathis status 
is not violated. These minute things itself forms a burden for them apart from their own agony. 
Inspite of everything, Dukhi cuts grass and takes it as a gift for the Pandit where he is made to 
run errands which would be returned by the Pandit’s visit. Its heart rending to see Dukhi Chamaar 
being treated like a menial creature when he asks for fire to light his tobacco and the lady of the 
house rather than giving any food to him throws the burnt charcoal to injure him. This clearly 
demarks the caste based disparity and etches the margin between the very human’s state of 


existence. 


Ray is often termed as an ‘auteur’ whose social concern enables him to give a picturesque 
projection of the dilapidated condition of the poverty stricken subaltern section of the society. It 
is interesting to note how Ray marks the contrasting feature of each of this class by the cinematic 
delineation of their everyday chores, where we see the Pandit embarking upon worshipping the 
deities, having a pious diet and finally teaching the students. On the contrary we see Dukhi’s life 
to be stricken by poverty and illness, running errands the whole day in return of a simple favour. 


The name ‘Dukhi’ is also symbolic of his state of melancholy. 


The pioneer of Dalit Movement in India B.R. Ambedkar believed that "the subordination of Dalits 
was primarily economic and political, and could only be overcome by changing the social 
structure through legal, political, and educational means" (Sekhon, 2000). In 1956, he encouraged 
around six million Dalits to convert to Buddhism "as a means of escaping the social stigma of 


untouchability within the Hindu caste system" (Sekhon, 2000). 


The movie reaches its climax when Dukhi is meant to break a huge piece of wood into small 
pieces. A neighbour warns him against the impossible but his stubborn attitude instigates him to 
fulfil the unforeseen task. The scene where Dukhi strikes the log with all his might in a futile 
attempt to break it shows the internal rage of the impoverished class’ clash with the supremacy 
of the upper caste. Dukhi dies as a consequence of the intense hard work. Now the Mahajan is 
troubled about who would remove his body from his garden. The sight of the big piece of log and 
the axe stuck at it is the sign of the rigidity of the upper class norms and theirconformist attitude 
to the society. The dead body of the untouchables can only be removed bythemselves. The 


pandit’s request to the untouchables for removing the corpse is returned by 
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their silent eyes and muted self representing their silent protest against the murder of Dukhi. 
Ironically in the end, under the veil of the dark night, it is the Pandit himself who drags Dukhi’s 
body to disposal. 


"Casteism is a blind group loyalty towards one's own caste or sub-caste, which does not care for 
the interests of other castes, and seeks to realize the social, economic, political and other interests 


of its own group" (quoted in Rao, 2017). 


So in simple word we can say Casteism is a caste's interest towards its individuals and oppressed 
others who are inferior to them. It's a basic caste-wise discrimination which has been practicing 


since the ancient period in India. 


In the Indian society it cannot be ignored. The relationship between Caste and Society is 
significant. Caste is a factor behind social stratification which in simple word, the social division 
of the society. By the definition of Bottomore it can be cleared, "social stratification is the division 
of society into classes of strata, which from a hierarchy of prestige and power" (quoted in Pal, 


2016). 


Actually, social stratification characterized by endogamy, hereditary transmission of a style of 
life which often includes an occupation, ritual status in a hierarchy, and customary social 
interaction and exclusion based on cultural notions of purity and pollution. The Hindu religion 
has castes that range from Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Sudra. While the Brahmins are 
the highest caste, they enjoy all the amenities which the lower caste person isn't allowed to. People 
are not allowed access to certain things solely because of their caste. This creates a lot of division 


in Indian society. So from societal aspect casteism is very crucial element for social stratification. 


The contrasting feature that is revealed through the story, expresses the grim reality through the 
visual rendering of the situation where the upper caste pandit who is forbidden to touchthe 
lower caste has to remove his dead body himself. Religion for them acts like a shell which 
camouflages their humane self making them the acquirer of the real wealth in the society. On the 
other hand the ultimate destiny these Harijans are entitled to is suffering. This pitiable condition 


contradicts the statement that ‘Our Nation is on Move’ after fifty years of independence. 
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In the movie Shunyo Awnko, the chief character Agni is a corporate being who is entitled to clear 
the tribal villages for mining project. A subtle clash between the corporate and the natural world 
is painted through the movie’s backdrop. Agni meets Raka, who gives up her journalism to work 
and report for the cause of the Dalits and Maoist attacks in the interiors of Chattisgarh. Ghosh in 
this film produces a layered structured at various personal levels. At first the clash between the 
corporate and the Adivasis is countered by the projection of a distorted personal relationship 


between Agni and his wife. 


They arrive at a home stay in Manali where they come across a retired couple affected by the 
onslaughts of Modernism. Though they live the life of a recluse, yet are not spared by the sorrow 
of their lost son which makes the lady of the house schizophrenic and compels the man, played 
by Soumitra Chatterjee to device a hacking system that would deactivate all weapons of super 
powerful countries restoring peace. Through the various layers it permeatesto us that mankind, 
inspite of the conflicts that they come across; there is an eternal quest for seeking peace both in 
their internal and external world. The complexity of existence is more vivid in this film which 


harps on the discrepancies between human relationships due to the onslaught of modernism. 


To define Dalit literature, the celebrated Marathi Dalit writer Sharankumar Limbale in his 
seminal book on Dalit literature and criticism, Towards an Aesthetic of Dalit Literature: 


History, Controversies and Considerations, writes: ‘By Dalit Literature, I mean writing about 


Dalits by Dalit writers with a Dalit consciousness’ (Limbale, 2004, 2016) 


The importance of the narrative’s storyline reckoned in the film is often neglected by the 
cinematographers. But Sunil Gangopadhyay in his essay “Sadgati’”, states that any art withouta 
distinct storyline is a waste. It is the mere mediocrity of the cinematographers that makes them 
think that storyline is insignificant to the success of a film, but it is the structural development 
and the techniques involved, that helps in the popularity of the movie among theaudience. But in 
Ray’s story it can be wonderfully noted how the realist depiction of the cinematographic elements 
merges with the storyline making it difficult for the viewers to differentiate the gap between the 


real story and it’s cinematic deliverance. 


Critics have often tried to find out the flaws by stating that even Ray’s socio-realist movies 


often contains poetic elements which is a sign of his inordinate brilliance. This is similar to 
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Leo Tolstoy’s narratives where even hardcore realities are touched by poetic brilliancenegating 
the notion that poeticism can only exist within poetry. Quite contrary to the othermovie to be 
discussed here, it is important to note that this movie was an adaptation of Premchand’s novel 


Sadgati while the other movie Shunyo Awnko was not. Both Ray and 


Premchand were sympathetic to the cause of the Dalits, the most culturally marginalized in India, 
yet their portrayal differs in terms of tone and rhythm, which in a way transmutes the content. 


The chapter also considers Ray's non recognition of the issue of untouchability in West Bengal.” 


The author Harish Wankhede draws a clear picture of the Dalit’s rendering in the Hindi cinemas 
over the century. The picture evolves from an obscure portrayal of the minority to a very vibrantly 
dominant representation as in Sadgati. Sidelining the history of Hindi cinema,if we consider the 
representation of Dalits in Bengali movies, we clearly notice that the outcome wasn’t prominent 
enough to be studied. Over the years certain film-makers from the time of Satyajit Ray, 


experimented with controversial issues through their cinematic projection. 


Renu Josan in her article “Oppression to Assertion: Dalit Consciousness in Omprakash Valmik1’s 
Joothan” underlines Valmiki’s interpretation of Dalit consciousness as a crucial cultural tool 
which is ‘elemental in opposing the cultural inheritance of the upper castes, the notion that culture 
is a hereditary right for them and one that is denied to Dalits’ (Josan, 2012, 

p. 8). Like Limbale, Sharatchandra Muktibodh, a prominent Marathi literary critic, considers 
Dalit consciousness as the core constitutive element in the production of Dalit literature whenhe 
argues, in his article “What is Dalit Literature”, that ‘Dalit literature is the literature produced by 
the Dalit consciousness’ (Muktibodh, 1992) 


“The Emerging Complexity of Dalit Consciousness” discusses the inherent complexity in the 
very notion of Dalit chetna. She problematizes the idea of Dalit chetna by arguing that there isan 
underlying process of marginalization within the margin as there is a tendency by the writers and 
the readers, who consider only the ‘male-centred and rural stories’ to be ‘most expressive of Dalit 
chetna’, to label the narratives of the women, urban-dwelling, middleclassDalits as less authentic 
(2010) 
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A scrutiny of Premchand’s short story Sadgati and Satyajit Ray’s film adaptation of the same,and 
the critical responses from both the Dalit and non-Dalit writers, critics and intellectuals toboth 
the writer and the filmmaker’s handling the Dalit issue will reveal how Sadgati becomes the 


repository of conflict to find a consciousness which will render a greater service to Dalit cause. 


On the other hand, the Hindi Dalit writers react strongly to any such contention. They say that 
Premchand, like other high-caste writers, was not capable of realistically portraying the Dalits 


and their woes. In fact, they say, Premchand misrepresents them, and in certain cases like in 


‘Kafan’, he has vilified the Dalits. The attack by some of the Hindi Dalit writers is so severe that 
they even refuse to consider Premchand as sympathetic to the Dalit cause,Ahmad and Upadhyay, 


2010. 


These contrasting elements exist within the two films though they nurture the same theme of 
subjugating the subaltern. But the gap of three decades is abjectly visible in the films where we 
see that the condition of the subaltern has only evolved in terms of the fact that these suppressed 
class has taken up protest as their weapon to battle against the age-old tradition of class 
discrimination. The inner agony in the film Sadgati gives its vent through Dukhi’s silence which 


finds a voice through protest in the film Shunyo Awnko. 


As Premchand’s depiction of the caste questions in Sadgati, as is the case with some of his other 
works like Kafan (1936) or Godaan (1936), becomes the battleground for carving outthe 
appropriate Dalit consciousness, Ray’s depiction of the same in his film adaptation 
Sadgatiresurfaces the debate, which is evident in some critical writings in response to this. 
The cinematic text, by virtue of its medium-specific characteristics, offers, as Nishat Haider 
argues in “In Quest of a Comparative Poetics: A Study of Sadgati’”, itself as ‘a site of suggestions 
that, to a certain extent, the viewer must complet.The viewer actively constructs what she/he see, 
she/he chooses some specifics of the image and ignores others, and finds fissures in narrative by 
filling in factual information, through construal extrapolation, that the film allows but does not 


furnish’ Haider, in Asaduddin, 2016. 


While Premchand himself has been criticized by ‘dalit’ writers as having presented generalized 


discourses of pity while dealing with subjects related to the lives of dalits, it is 
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evident that his works stem from a profound engagement with the question of caste and 
untouchability that pre-Independence India was fraught with. Through some of his stories 

like ‘Sadgati’, he occasionally thrusts questions and statements at the readers that are capable of 
creating ripples in the smooth waters of the reader's probable indifference towards those 
problems. Satyajit Ray, on the other hand, in his adaptation of the short story moves a 
considerable distance away from Premchand and completely dilutes this aspect in his 


presentation. (Zutshi, in Asaduddin and Ghosh, 2012). 
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METHODOLOGY 


The methodical procedure used to plan, carry out, and evaluate research is referred to as research 
methodology. The methods, approaches, and plans used to collect and analyze data are described. 
The entire structure of the study, including the research design, data gathering strategies, and data 
analysis tools, is referred to as methodology. It guarantees that the researchis carried out in a 
thorough and trustworthy manner, making it possible for others to confirmor duplicate the 
results. Depending on the kind of study being done and the data being gathered, methodology 


can be either qualitative or quantitative. 


in this research, the movie sadgati comes under the research analysis of content which is described 


as the qualitative . 


Qualitative research : 


The method used in qualitative research examines the richness, depth, and complexity of 
occurrences. To ascertain the underlying meanings and patterns, non-numerical data—such as 
observations, interviews, and open-ended surveys—are used. To find recurrent themes in the 
data, researchers frequently employ content analysis or thematic analysis. Qualitative research 
offers a nuanced knowledge that goes beyond quantitative measures and is useful for acquiring 


insights into social, cultural, or psychological elements of a topic. 


CONTENT ANALYSIS : 


Content analysis is a research method used to systematically analyze and interpret the content of 
various forms of communication, such as written text, audio recordings, video, or images. It 
involves the systematic examination of the content to identify patterns, themes, and relationships 
within the data. Content analysis can be used in various fields, including media studies, 
communication research, psychology, sociology, and marketing. Researchers use content 
analysis to gain insights into the characteristics and meanings of the content, as wellas to 


understand how certain messages are constructed and conveyed. 
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Content analysis can be conducted using qualitative, quantitative, or mixed methods approaches, 
depending on the research objectives and the nature of the data being analyzed. It is a valuable 
method for uncovering underlying meanings and patterns within communication content and can 


provide valuable insights for researchers in a wide range of disciplines. 


The content analysis that were described as in this sadgati movie were categorized as narrative 


analysis, character analysis, visual analysis and social analaysis. 
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6.ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION : 


6.1: CHARACTER ANALYSIS: 


Similarly in this film here, the main character, Dukhi, is from the untouchable Chamar caste, and 
his meager life is made difficult by social forces he does not understand. The action of the story 
revolves around his attempt to get the village Brahmin to cast his daughter's wedding 
horoscope.Dukhi holds very high regard for the Brahmans. He always stays very careful and 
anxious to receive the visits of Pandits. He is poor but he always tries to please the pandit.Dukhi 


always takes to do the work with least objections. 


FROM PREMCHAND TO SATYAGIT RAY 


Munshi Premchand who wrote this short story Sadgatiii was part of the Indian Progressive 
Writer's Association and felt that writers’ have a definite role to play in bringing a social change 
through their writings. This short story presents the story of Dukhi, a low caste tanner who visits 
Ghasiram, the upper caste Brahminiii village priest to formalize the marriage of hisdaughter, but 
instead the priest vehemently goes on to exploit Dukhi by ruthlessly making him perform tasks 
which are physically daunting and below human dignity. Sadly, Dukhi meets his cruel death, and 
despite his loyal hard work to Ghasiram he reaches his end withoutbeing given the last rites and 
being eaten in the open by scavengers. Ironically through his death, Dukhi attains deliverance, 
paradoxically attains mokshiv or salvation, though as perthe Hindu laws the last rites of his 


death was not performed by his tormentor, Ghasiram. 


Ray has applied the essence of neo realist cinema by making the movie devoid of any elementof 
overt drama and distractions and pinning it close to factual exactness to the characters, settings, 
environments, social issues, oppression, and despair, and mostly providing a voice to the 
underprivileged. The film is rendered with mise en scene which has earthy tone with pale colors 


and rustic textures tetch out the thematic tone of this short story set in the village. 


Ray's faithful or reliable adaptation of the Premchand's Sadgati, understood from the postcolonial 


perspective, has brought to it, his own artistic and social agenda by further 
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enhancing the aspect of presenting a factual account of the atrocities hurled on the Dalits, by 


giving to it, a tone which, graphically substantiates the simmering revolt. In her article on 


Satyajit Ray titled, “His Films, Their Stories”, Meenakshi Mukherjee which forms a part of 
collection of article from the book Filming Fiction, Tagore, Premchand and Ray, she has 
deliberated on the eloquence of Satyajit Ray as a film maker in context to Sadgati by stating 
that Ray has been austere in his approach in it, amongst all the adaptations that he has done 
from written to film where he has deliberately structured a realistic tone with not an iota of 
extra detail, focusing on conciseness and bringing it close to the original length of Premchand's 
Sadgati. Ray has kept his impact very focused and real and also used other toolsof film 


making, especially the incisive use of dressing up the characters or in Sadgati. 


The fact that Jhuriya is busy in morning chores, where she needs to be out of home since morning 
to make sure that the daily supply of things is in place and has no activity related to rituals and 
prayers, suggests her position in context to the social class. In contrast to Jhuriya, another 
important woman character in the film, that is Ghasiram's wife is shown to be inside in the 
confines of the house and is meticulously dressed in clean, elegant clothing, emphasizing on the 
class that she belongs to. The comparative portrayal of these two women in Sadgati through the 


dress helps establish these constructs of the society laden with class domination and hegemony 


sanctified by the Hindu laws for the codes for dutiful women. 
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Jhuria is dressed articulately in a type of a sari and in a way along with the silver jewellery 


signifying her social class. 


Establishing the contrast through projecting Ghasiram's wife against Jhuria speaks of the role 
women had to play as per the social hierarchy and norms.Ray has brilliantly negotiated the 
narrative to represent the subjugated status of the Dalitsvi, and also the other lower castes in the 
society soaked with the evils of exploitation. Also the silver jewelry, along with the way Dhania, 
her daughter is dressed, the backdrop which presumably is outside the density of the village, 


signifies socially their caste, status, position in society and in a way the scene visuallyabbreviates 


the initial verbal tone of Premchand's Sadgati and brings into perspective the realistic standpoint. 


a) 


Dyn 


Ghasiram's wife's character of a upper caste Brahmin’s wife is established through the dressing 


up with white sari, signifying purity. 


Dukhi's predicament is well projected on Om Puri who plays Dukhi replete with crumpled setof 
knee length dhoti, a short shirt style upper garment or a short kurtaviii, and a symbolic small 
piece of gamchaix, drenched with the perspiration of Dukhi and completely crumpled. The dhoti 


which is about four and a half meters in length is a piece of unstitched fabric used 
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as a draped, men’s lower garment and in the case of Dukhi it is symbolically styled to give an 
unkempt impression, to indicate the excess physical work that he is engaged in to beable to sustain 
his meager earning. Gamcha, put casually on the shoulders by men, is like a friendly aid for Dukhi 


in this otherwise indifferent world where he uses it as a base to lift heavy goodson his head and 


later to wipe of the perspiration. 


Dukhi in his tattered dress with the humble and crushed dhoti and short kurta decodes the plight 
of the Dalits 


In contrast to this, the oppressive village priest, sits in the middle of finishing his daily ritual of 
applying the three horizontal marks of sandalwood paste with the circular red mark after morning 
bath, to signify his dominant position asthe priest who rests at the highest position,in the social 
hierarchy, just by the virtue of his birth and who vehemently exploits fellow humans with 
unabated oppression. Ghasiram is seen resplendent in his characteristic saffron, pristine clean, 
flawlessly worn dhoti, and the long stole, the janeux or the sacred thread on historso, the golden 
chain with gemstones, a rudraksha malaxi, clean, sanctified and worthy of being worshiped. The 
janeu which as per the regressive, traditional Hindu laws for dressingup is an indicator of the 
commencement of the wearer’s Vedic education. If observed carefully, it is found that the socially 
ostracized, lower caste men like Dukhi are not wearing the janeu, indicating their exclusion 


from education and keeping ritualized activities in the 
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purview of the upper caste exclusively. These traditionally guarded scriptures leave out women 


too, from the initiation into Vedic education as it is not considered appropriate. 


Ghasiram is seen in the dress code with sandalwood and tilak (red mark) on the forehead, saffron 


coloured attire establishing his high social status. 


Here, it is important to note that the paraphernalia of codes for wearing dress as prescribed by 
religious texts, makes it impossible for the lower sections to maintain their scheme of clothing 
to be able to justifiably be equals to the Brahmins. The idea of the pure and the polluted has been 
applied to many such aspects of material culture suppressing the lower caste, denying basic 
dignity, power, property, and place in society. As the two main male characters of Dukhi and 
Ghasiram, share the screen space for the first instance in the film, itis very clear with the way 
they are dressed, that the latter is on the pedestal in the eye of the former and that the former is 
in complete acceptance of his subjugation, as he bows down at the entrance of Ghasiram's home, 
horizontal on the ground happily, symbolically signifying the place of two men. Dukhi seems to 
be non rebellious protagonist and rather meek in his response to the caste based humiliation as 
depicted by Ray The costume goes on to enhance the body of the actors, which becomes an 
important instrument in their hands to sharply connect in an unexaggerated style with the story 


line, to nuance the subtleties of the text. 
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Dukhi greeting the priest denoting how the lower caste people undermined their dignity to 


appease the upper caste. 


At a correlated level the actor and the costume come together in this film to give the former more 
articulated background to bring to forefront the thematic representation with emphasis, silhouette, 
colour, and the overall tenor. Just as the two are conversing the Ghasiram's son enters the scene 
in a white dhoti and an upper shirt like garment and holding a book, again symbolically denoting 


that education is for the privileged. 


Satyajit Ray's examination of the perils of the caste system in Indian society through the 
adaptation of Premchand's Sadgati, presents the realistic portrayal of the suppression and 
dehumanized situation of the community which stands at the lowest ebb of the Hindu society in 
India. This clearly underlines the ideological nexus of Ray with the Indian socio political 
condition and his deep scrutiny of the Indian social institutions. Although represented as a 
genuine cinema Sadgati still stands under the intellectual microscope of academia and thinkers 


for broader dissemination of the issue of the Dalits in the colonial and postcolonial context. 
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6.2: NARATIVE ANALYSIS: 


Dukhi is a tanner who is looking to set a date for his daughter’s engagement. He and his wife 
Jhuria clean the house; plaster it with cow dung, to ensure the priest [Pandit] would find it 
comfortable. They find themselves in a tangle when they realize there is no cot for the priestto 
sit. Jnuria offers to get them from Thakurs of the Kaistha caste. Dukhi gets infuriated by the 
impossible thought and chides his wife for even thinking about Thakurs offering them anything. 


In the end, they decide to clean their own cot but have doubts about the priest sitting on it. 


To compensate for the cot, Dukhi thinks of making leaf plat from the leaves of Mahua 


[Madhuca longifolia]. These leaves are considered pure; as, Dukhi was about to make a plate, 
Jhuria offers to make the plate. She asks him to go the Pandit at once and reminds him about 
offerings presented to the priest when he visits. When she asks about placing the offerings in a 


plate, Dukhi says a leaf plate would be better. He warns Jhuria to not touch anything. 


He asks to take either the Gond’s daughter or Bhujin to buy the offerings. Dukhi reiterates his 
words and says to not touch anything. He specifies the offerings — “One seer flour, half seer rice, 


a quarter of lintels, ghee, salt, turmeric” and a four-Anna coin. 
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At the Pandit House: 


Dukhi picks up a bundle of grass as a present to the priest — Pandit Ghasi Ram. He thinks highly 
of the priest and considers him [and the Brahmin caste] as people of God. Dukhi waits for the 
arrival of Ghasi Ram who follows a strict time for rituals/prayers. As the priest enters outside, 
Dukhi immediately stands up, lies down flat on his chest, stands up and folds his hands in 


reverence. The priest inquires about the presence of the tanner. 


The tanner explains why he had to visit and the priest says he would come by the evening to fix 
a date for engagement. Dukhi asks about placing the grass bundle. Pandit says to keep it near the 
cow and gives him errands till evening. Ghasi Ram asks Dukhi to sweep the door, plaster the 


sitting room, bring four sacks of straw from a field and chop wooden log. 


Dukhi’s Hard Work: 
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He immediately resorts to work and completes sweeping and plastering. It was already noon and 
Dukhi who ate nothing since morning was hungry. However, he could not go to his homeas his 


absence would madden the priest. So, he starts working again and tries to chop the log. 


The log having a thick knot refuses to break despite severe effort by Dukhi. He becomes annoyed, 
sweat drenches his body, axe would slip and his breath would go out of grasp yetthe log does 


not part. 


Dukhi feels that having tobacco would regain strength. He asks Gond for tobacco and tries to 
obtain fire from the house of the pandit. Without thinking of the consequences, he rushes into the 
house of Ghasi Ram and asks for fire. The priest’s wife gets furious with the presence of atanner 
in the house. Dukhi realizes his mistake, “how can a chamar (tanner) enter a Brahmin’shouse!” 
After chiding and cursing, priest’s wife throws burning wood near Dukhi. 


He sincerely apologizes for his unholy act. 


A splinter from the burning wood falls on his head and he shakes it off. Dukhi feels that it wasthe 
punishment he deserved for entering a Brahmin’s house. His respect towards Brahmins increases 


with this act of God. 
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After a while, the priest’s wife observes that Dukhi is working hard to pierce the log. She asks 
her husband about giving any food. He says that he would eat rotis made out of a seer of flour. 


Astonished, she doesn’t want to give Dukhi any food. 
ty Wk if 


Death of Dukhi: 


Despite his hunger, Dukhi starts to axe the log. It does not break. Eventually, Chikuri [friend from 
the Gond caste] comes to the house and he offers help. However, he too cannot breakthe wood 
and explains about the knot. Chikuri enquires about food; Dukhi says he cannot digest the food 
of Brahmins. Chikuri is upset with the fact that he is working hard and has notbeen given food. 


Dukhi calms him down as he is afraid Ghasi Ram might overhear their conversation. 


Chikuri leaves and Dukhi goes to bring the sacks of straw as he was unable to break the wood. 
He brings the sacks in two efforts [two sacks at a time] and falls asleep tired. Pandit wakes up to 
find Dukhi sleeping near the straw and the wood uncut. He shouts at the tanner for not taking 
care of the wood. Dukhi wakes up and grabs the axe to make a final effort. In the presence of the 
pandit he could not feel anything and starts to hit the wood. The tanner was afraid that if the priest 


is angered, he might set an inauspicoius day for engagement. 
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As if some mysterious force was driving him, he gave all his strength to the axe. For half an hour 
he repeatedly struck the wood. He felt the words of Brahmin were giving him power. Finally, the 
knot breaks and the axe falls from the hands of Dukhi. Dukhi too falls down outof exhaustion 


and becomes unconscious. 


Pandit Ghasi Ram tries to wake him through voice but the tanner remains unmoved. Not intending 


to trouble the tanner, pandit goes back into the house to get dressed to go to the 
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tanner’s house. Even after coming back ready, Dukhi still lies unconscious. He observes that the 


tanner’s body has gone stiff and tells his wife that he might be dead. 


Pandit frantically asks his wife about dealing with the dead body of Dukhi. She says to informthe 
tanners and they will take care of the rest. In no time the news spread and Brahmins of thevillage 
decide to stop using the road that led to the well. This road is connected to the pandit’shouse and 


they feel that it is a sin to witness the dead body of a tanner. 


The Gond friend, Chikuri, warns the tanner cost to not touch the body of Dukhi. He emphasizes 
that Dukhi has been killed by the Brahmin and it is a police matter now. Ghasi Ram tries to pursue 
the tanners to lift the body. No one dares to touch Dukhi. However, Dukhi’s wife and daughter 


approach the pandit’s house to cry and mourn over the death. 


They keep crying till midnight and the pandit’s family find it difficult to sleep. But, a Brahmin 
cannot touch the corpse of a tanner — it is against the laws laid in holy texts. Irritatedby the 
helplessness of the situation, Ghasi Ram curses the women outside in front his wife.He calls 
them she-devils and vampires. The priest’s wife tells that having a tanner’s dead boy in the house 


is not good. 
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Dukhi’s body began to stink in the morning. As no tanner came to take the corpse Ghasi Ram 
decides to remove the body. Early morning he makes a loop to tie around the feet so that he need 
not touch the corpse. After carefully tightening the loop he drags the corpse out of the village into 
the fields. 


Pandit returns home, takes a bath, recites prayer and sprinkles Ganges water in the house for 
purification. Meanwhile, Dukhi who had great reverence towards Brahmins gets eaten by 


wild animals and birds. 


6.3: VISUALANALYSIS : 


The Film Sadgati has been selected for the visual analysis (mise-en-scene) and critical discourse 
analysis to acertain of scenes wherein Fundamental Rights have been violated and the apex of 


pain and agony can be seen. 


Visual Analysis (mise-en-scene): The film “Sadgati” has so many visuals that express the social 
class of two different casts. One family belongs to the lower cast and another family belongs to 
the upper cast. The researcher has done mise-en-scene (placing on stage) analysis of the visuals. 


This research has been focused on two aspects of Mise-en-scene — 


1. Sets and Props 
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2. Costuming 


Setting and Props: The Setting of the stage and the props which are used, with the help of these 
things we can visualize and feel the emotions of the story. In the film, Sadgati props andsets have 
been used in such a way, that audience can differentiate the class structure and social background 
of the upper caste and lower caste of the society. Dukhi and his family belong to a lower caste, 
so they face discrimination and exploitation. We can see a clear difference through the sets and 
props. Dukhi has a mud house, which is covered by pantiles on the top. His family is using old 
crockery of aluminum. In a scene, Dukhiya was going out to call Brahmin for his daughter’s 
engagement rituals without having anything. His wife Jhuriya was running after him with an old 


aluminum plate and glass to feed him but he deniedit. It reflects their misery. 


Dukhi is a poor hardworking man, who cuts grass. On the other hand, Brahmin and his family 
belong to an Upper caste, so they are living prestigious life. Brahmin live in a huge paved house 
with his wife and son. He has a cowshed, where do the cows live. In a scene, he was drinking 
water with a copper jug (lota) and having lunch with stainless-steel utensils. It symbolizes that 
the priest Ghasiram’s family has better living standards than Dukhi. 

The wife and daughter of Dukhi are making plates and mats for the priest with mahua leaves. So, 
he could do the rituals without interrupting the caste system. Otherwise, the priest will deny to 
come and doing rituals. In the climax scene, Ghasiram uses a wooden stick to pull the leg of 
Dhukhi’s dead body and tying up with a rope for dragging it. In this way, he avoids touching 
Dukhi’s corpse. The wooden stick and the rope are pointing out his untouchable behavior. After 
that, he comes with a copper pot (lota) and sprinkles the holy water for sanctifying the place, 


where Dukhi has died. 


Costuming: “Dress has been an important aspect of the mise en scene and film directors have 
used it to their aesthetic advantage to communicate to the audience about the narrative by creating 
characters and cultural constructs. Conceivably one of the most important functions of dress is to 
be able to provide identification of the wearer in terms of his/her background, social strata, 


economic worth, position in society, and occupation.” 


As the film starts with Jhuriya, played by Smita Patil, wife of the village low caste tanner Dukhi. 


Jhuriya has draped a plane brighthued pink saree, in a way where the hemline of the 
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saree ends below the knee to assure that she can carry on with her day laden with physical work 
with ease without impeding her work. She is having a necklace, which looks like some old silver 
coins are tied with each other with black thread. This attire reflects the outfit patternof low caste 
women depicting her social class. Her daughter Dhaniya is wearing an orange top and she has 
draped a dhoti on her waist like a skirt, which is just below her knee. She is wearing a locket 
(tabeez) in her neck. The apparel of Dukhi is a White dirty dhoti, a short kurta with color faded 
gamachha He is wearing a black thread on his neck with a locket and some red plastic pearls. 


This is How Satyajit Ray has portrayed the lower caste of society. 


Ghasiram, who belongs to the upper class, wears a saffron dhoti and saffron scarf on his 
shoulders, a pattern on his feet, and a sacred thread (janeoo). He applies sandalwood and kumkum 
tilak on his forehead. He is a priest and all these things are symbolizing his status in society. His 
wife drapes a white saree with some reworks on the border of it. It looks sophisticated. Ghasiram's 
wife's character as an upper-caste Brahmin's wife is established through dressing up with a white 


saree and his son is also wearing a white kurta and dhoti, signifying purity. 


There are ritual prescriptions concerning the manner of dress, the cast mark, and so on. These 
restrictions and prescriptions symbolize different styles of life and serve to mark out the different 
status groups which are their bearers. Although status groups are a feature of societies of different 
kinds, nowhere are they so sharply defined as in the caste system. This isin large measure owing 
to the attachment of elaborate rituals values to the pursuit by differentcastes of different styles of 


life. 


6.4: SOCIALANALYSIS: 


In India, exclusion revolves around the societal inter-relations and institutions that exclude, 
discriminate, isolate and deprive some group son the basis of their group identity like caste, 
ethnicity and religion (Thorat and Louis 2003). Historically, the caste system has regulated social, 
economic and political life not only of the Hindu society alone but also of other religions through 
carrying forward and spilling over effect of the caste system. The nature of exclusion revolving 


around the caste system particularly needs to be understood and 
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conceptualised, in so far as caste based exclusion form the basis for various antidiscriminatory 
policies in India for other social groups like tribal, women and religious groups(Thorat and Joel 


2004). 


Theoretical formulations by social scientists recognised that in its essential form, caste as a system 
of social and economic governance or organizations governed by certain customary rules and 
norms, which are unique and distinct (Akerl of 1976, Scoville 1991, 1996; Lal 1988, Ambedkar 
1936 and1987). The organisational scheme of the caste system is based on the division of people 


into social groups (or castes) in which the civil, cultural and economic rights of each individual 


caste are pre-determined or ascribed by birth and made hereditary. 


The assignment of civil, cultural and economic rights is, however, unequal and hierarchical. The 
most important feature of the caste system, however, is that it provides for a regulatory 
mechanism to enforce social and economic organisation through the instruments of social 
ostracism (or social and economic penalties). The caste system is reinforced further with 
justification and support from philosophical elements in the Hindu religion (Lal 1988, Ambedkar 
1936and 1987). 
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The caste system’s fundamental characteristics of fixed civil, cultural and economic rights for 
each caste with restrictions for change, implies “forced exclusion” of caste from equal rights, 
which other castes enjoy. Exclusion and discrimination in civil, cultural and particularly in 
economic spheres,(such as occupation and labour employment), is therefore, internal to the 
system, and a necessary outcome of its governing principles. In the market economy framework, 
restrictions would operate through denial of access to various markets such as land, labour, credit 


and services necessary for any economic activity. 


Labour, being an integral part of the production process of any economic activity, would 
obviously become a part of market discrimination. Exclusion of some caste would also cover 


other spheres such as education, health, housing and similar social needs. 


This theorisation implies that caste system involves negation of not only equality and freedom, 
but also of basic human rights, particularly of the low caste ‘untouchables’, impeding personal 
development. The principles of equality and freedom are not the governing principles of the 
caste system. Unlike many other societies that emphasise the importance of individual, the caste 
system does not recognise the individual and his/her distinctiveness as the centre of the social 
purpose. In fact, for the purpose of rights and duties, the unit of Hindu society is not the 
individual. (Even family is not regarded as a unit in Hindu society, except for the purposes of 
marriage and inheritance). The primary unit in Hindu society is caste; and hence, the rights and 
privileges (or the lack of them) of an individual are on account of him/her being a member of a 
particular caste (Ambedkar, first published in 1987).Also due to differential ranking and 
hierarchical nature of caste system, the entitlements to various rights become narrower as one 
goes down the hierarchical ladder. Various castes get artfully inter- linked and coupled with each 
other (in their rights and duties) in a manner such that the right sand privileges of the higher castes 
become causative reasons for the disadvantage and disability for lower castes, particularly the 
‘untouchables’. Castes at the top of the social order enjoy more rights — at the expense of those 


located at the bottom of the caste hierarchy and have fewer economic and social rights. 


In the traditional scheme of caste system, the untouchables who are at the bottom of the caste 
hierarchy suffered the most from unequal assignment and entitlement of rights. They are denied 
the right to property, occupation except the so-called ‘polluting’ occupations and manual 
labour),education, civil and cultural rights. However, it is necessary to recognise the other roots 


through which the untouchables faced the denial of right sand entitlement. One of 
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the unique features of the caste system, namely hierarchical or graded entitlement of rights 
implies that every caste, except the one at the top of caste hierarchy - the Brahmin, suffered from 
exclusion in terms of denial of some rights although the type of rights denied vary depending on 


the social location of caste in the caste hierarchy (Ambedkar1987, Thorat and Mahamallik 2006). 
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Be ES Ide 


Thus, like other lower castes, the untouchables also suffered from social exclusion and 


discrimination involving the denial of certain rights, which include civil, cultural, religious and 
economic rights. Besides this, the untouchables also suffered from the notion of “untouchability”, 
which is unique to the untouchable caste only(from which other castes do not suffer). Due to this 
unique stigma of untouchability, the untouchables are considered to beimpure and polluting and 
hence considered unfit for social association and inter-relation with the castes above them. Since 
they are considered polluting and impure -untouchable and unapproachable, they have suffered 


from physical and social segregation and isolation for centuries. 


Physical and social isolation is the unique feature of caste system from which only the 
untouchables have suffered. The isolation and segregation lead to restriction on physical and 
social mobility resulting in the denial of equal access in various spheres of society, cultureand 
economy. The social isolation and exclusion resulting from the notion of untouchability involved 
denial of freedom and equal opportunities and rights due top polluting character of the 


untouchable people. In this sense, the untouchables have suffered from double denial, 
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namely the denial of equal rights — civil, social, cultural, religious and economic that are clearly 
specified in the customary laws of caste system, as well as the denial of rights due to their 
untouchable status involving “forced non-association”, leading to lack of participation invarious 
spheres of society, culture and economy. The lack of participation in the communal life of society 
resulting from the notion of untouchability is far more comprehensive and widespread in so far 
as it involves restrictions on physical and social mobility that takevarious forms and 


dimensions. 


Sadgati vividly sketches the pitiless plight of the Chamars in the discredited lives they leadand 
the ignominious death they face. The back-breaking toil that extracts Dukhi‘s lifeironically 
places his body in a no-man‘s land where it is lies unclaimed. The Dalit bodies aresubject to 
the violence of neglect and abandonment even after death. Since the body lies onthe way to 
the well, people face difficulty to draw water and this prompts an old woman totell Panditji, 
“Why don‘t you have the corpse thrown away? How shall we drink water?”While the 
Chamars are discouraged by the Gonds to touch it since the death has occurredunder 
mysterious circumstances and is subject to police investigation, Pandit Ghasiram isequally 
demotivated: “How could a Brahmin touch a Chamar‘s corpse! The Shastras andPurans 
forbade this.” Interestingly, the only possibility to topple the caste hierarchy comesthrough 
the character of Gond who again is a tribe and is outside the social circle and the Varna system. 
Towards the end when the stench from the dead body becomes unbearable,Pandit is shown 
tying a loop at the corpse’s feet and dragging it out of the village into thefields and leaving 
it there to be ruthlessly devoured by jackals and vultures, dogs and crows.Then he comes 
home and bathes, recites the prayer to Goddess Durga and sprinkles theGanges water all 


over in the house. 


Sharankumar Limbale in his book, Towards an Aesthetic of Dalit Literature, argues that oneof 
the most dominant trends in dalit literature is “to protest against the established system which is 
based on injustice and to expose the evil and hypocrisy of the higher castes.” Premchand through 
the incorporation of the scene where the Pandit sprinkles Ganges _ waterall over in the house for 
purification brilliantly portrays the hypocrisy among the high castes who fail to acknowledge the 
death of a lower caste and have become so corrupt morally, that no holy water can purify them 
of their evilness. The ending of the story is in stark contrast with its title which means a ‘worthy 
death’ but we can see that the ignominy of caste never leaves Dukhi even after his death. Even 


after dying, he receives no compassion and sympathy 
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due to a human being and is vilified. Irony as a tool was widely used by Premchand in his works 


and the ending of the story is a brilliant example of one. 


Through the portrayal of penury among the characters in Sadgati, Premchand brings into notice 
an important factor of class and caste being related. It’s essential to note how the untouchables in 
both the stories are poor and how their caste plays an important role in subjugating their financial 
stability. Both Kafan and Sadgati strike a note of deep anguish andtragedy. Premchand recognizes 
that the oppression of dalits was linked to an acceptance of the Varna system and therefore, strikes 
at its very roots in both the stories. The structures of both the stories provide an eventful 
illustration of rural life and also highlight the state of merciless exploitation prevalent in the 
society. Both the stories, binding through common themes of hunger and burial, are realistic as 
well as symbolic and raise several questions valideven in contemporary socio-cultural and 
economic systems. Through stark realism, irony and tragic endings, Premchand shakes the 
readers of their ennui. His work Sadgati have immensely contributed to the inclusion of margins 
of the society within the space of literatureand have consequently played a pivotal role in the 
expansion of citizenship through the bringing of narratives which include the dalits. Through the 
use of aesthetic tact, he brings within the folds of the stories all spheres undergoing manipulation, 
exploitation and denigration, be it religion, gender, space or humanity. To dismiss the seriousness 
and authenticity of his work on grounds of him belonging to an upper caste, not only creates a 
‘reservation’ within literature but also hampers the ultimate motive behind such works, which is 
to aware the masses of the marginalized voices, centuries of tyranny and subsequently 


demolishment of brahmanical hegemony and Varna system. 
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Caste based exclusion: 


The caste system is based on the division of people in to social groups in which civil, cultural and 
economic rights of each individual caste are predetermined or ascribed by birth and made 
hereditary. The assignment of civil, and economic rights is, unequal and hierarchical and the most 
important feature is it provides for regulatory mechanism to enforce social and economic 
organizations through the instruments of social ostracism and the caste system is reinforced 
further with justification and support from philosophical elements in the Hindu 
religion.(Ambedkar 1936 ) caste at the top of the social order enjoys more rights at the expense 


of those located at the bottom of the caste hierarchy and have fewer economic and social rights. 


CASTE CRIMES THROUGH AGES: 


Rig Vedic society was basically tribal in character. According to Keith, the Vedic Indians were 
primarily pastoral, and this holds good for the Aryans known from the early parts of the Rig Veda. 
The Aryans encountered the urban population of Harappa society and ultimately conquered them 
in war. Social adjustment between the Aryans and survivors ofHarappa society and other people 
naturally led to the rehabilitation of some of thesurviving priests and chiefs into corresponding 
positions, possibly of inferior nature in thenew Aryan society. Early literature throws hardly any 


light on the process of assimilation between the Aryan commoners and those of the survivors of 
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earlier societies. It is likely that most of them were reduced to what came to be known as 
the fourth varna in theAryan society. In essence, the RigVedic Aryan society and perhaps the 
society described in the Atharva Veda, was characterised by the absence of sharp class diversions 
among itsmembers, a feature, which is usually found in early societies. The Shudras appear as a 


social class only towards the end of the period of the Atharva Veda. 


Sharma thinks that one of the reasons for the origin of untouchability was the cultural lag of the 
aboriginal tribes, who were manly hunters and galherens,in contrast to the members of the 
Brahminical society, who possessed the knowledge of metals and agriculture and were 
developing urban life. Gradually, Brahmins and Kshatriyas withdrew more and morefrom the 
work of primary production and tended to be hereditary in their positions and functions. The 
Nishadas, Chandalas and Paulkasas, the earliest mention of them is found in Yajurved. Out of 
there chandalas and Nishadas were considered as untouchables in later Vedic Society. In 
Dharamsutras and Pali texts Chandalasare clearly depicted as untouchables and the Vedic texts 
kept the fifth castealtogether out from the four-fold division of society. During this time the Varna 
divided Brahminical society was undermined by the activities of hereticalsects and the inclusion 
of foreign elements such as the Bactrian Greeks,Sakas, Pathans and  CKusanas. Manu 
desperately tries to preserve Brahminicalsociety, not only by ordaining rigorous measures 
against the Shudras, butalso by inventing suitable geneologies for the incorporation of 


foreignelements into varna society. 
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Dr. Ambedkar’s ideology for the caste system: 


Castes in India: Ambedkar wrote this research paper while he was at Columbia University, USA, 
in April 1916. It was published as a book in 1917. The book throws light on the origin, structure, 
and development of castes in India. Ambedkar considers caste as a closed group that is self- 
contained. According to Dr. B.R. Ambedkar,“ Caste in India means an artificial chopping off the 
population into fixed and definite units, each one prevented from fusing into another through the 
custom of endogamy. Thus the conclusion is inevitable that Endogamy is the only characteristic 
that is peculiar to caste, and if we succeed in showing how endogamyis maintained, we shall 
practically have proved the genesis and also the mechanism of Caste.” The caste system originated 
from the custom of endogamy and everyone followed this without knowing the reason behind 
this. In Satyajit Ray’s film “Sadgati”, the caste system is in the dominant form and everyone is 
following it whether they like it or not. In the end, the culmination of evil and cruelty has been 


seen. 


Annihilation of Caste: Published in 1936, this is Ambekar’s best-known book. The Jaat-Paat 
Todak Mandal (The Forum for Breaking the Caste System) had invited Dr. Ambedkar to deliver 
the presidential address at the organization’s annual session at Lahore in March 1936. However, 
when the organizers saw the draft of the Ambedkar’s speech, they got cold feet and requested 
Ambedkar to make changes in it. But Ambedkar refused point-blank. Later, the speech was 
published in the form of a book in 1936. The book is only a few pages long but is thought 
provoking. Dr Ambedkar dwells on how to annihilate caste by attacking its very roots. He says: 
“If you have to breach this system, you have got to apply the dynamite to the Vedas and the 
Shastras, which deny any part to reason; to the Vedas and Shastras, which deny any part to 
morality. You must destroy the religion of the Shrutis and the Smritis. Nothing else will avail.” 
Dr. Ambedkar faded up with the caste system, discrimination, and untouchability and he well 
thought out the root cause is the religious literature of the Hindu religion, therefore he wanted to 


destroy them to bring the equality in society. 
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He wanted to abolish the monopoly of a single caste on the position of the priest. He 
advocated, “It should be better if the priesthood among Hindus was abolished. But as this seems 
to be impossible, the priesthood must at least cease to be hereditary. Every person who professes 
to be a Hindu must be eligible for being a priest. It should be provided by law that no Hindu shall 
be entitled to be a priest unless he has passed an examination prescribed by theState and holds a 
sanad from the State permitting him to practise. No ceremony performed by a priest who does 
not hold a sanad shall be deemed to be valid in law and it should be made penal for a person who 


has no sanad to officiate as a priest.” 


The Untouchables: This book, published in October 1948, dwells on how untouchability 
originated. Armed with credible evidence, Dr Ambedkar has written that “ The untouchables are 
usually regarded as objects of pity but they are ignored in any political scheme on the score that 
they have no interests to protect. And yet their interests are the greatest. The socioreligious 
disabilities have dehumanized the untouchables and their interests at stake are therefore the 
interests of humanity. The interests of property are nothing before such primary interests. If one 
agrees with the definition of the slave as given by Plato, who defines him as one who accepts 
from another the purposes which control his conduct, the untouchables are really slaves. The 


untouchables are so socialized as never to complain of their low estate.” 


Untouchability is a curse for those who face it and of course for the whole society as well. Itis 
against harmony. In the film, “Sadgati” Dukhi and his family belong to a lower caste and they 
have challenges like poverty and discrimination but the biggest challenge before them is 
untouchability. As Babasaheb discussed — Untouchables are so socialized as never to complain 
about their low estate. In this way, Ghasiram is imposing a series of arduous works on Dukhi 
without paying and feeding him, and even after this Ghasiram is bearing in mind that Dukhi is an 


untouchable man. In spite of this, Dukhi is not complaining about anything. 
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The film “Sadgati” is so much realistic that a viewer can feel the pain of a poor Dalit man andhis 
exploitation by the priest Ghasiram can bring tears to the eyes. In the film, “Sadgati” such props 
and costumes are used which helps in identifying the difference between the two castes and their 
social status at that time. For getting the answer to the first research question, the researcher has 
analyzed the (mise-en-scene) props and costumes that are used for the upper caste and the lower 
caste. For the portrayal of the upper caste- copper pot and stainless steel utencils for having food, 
huge paved house for living, saffron and white clothes with sandalwood tilak on forehead and 
umbrella in hand while walking on the road, indicates the living standard of the upper caste. On 
the other hand, living in a mud house, using old utensilsand Mahua leaves for having food; above 
ankle length costume with a specific type of necklace indicates the social status of the lower caste 


in the film “Sadgati”. 


Munshi Premchand’s famous work “Sadgati” written in 1931 and was also adopted by the 
filmmaker Satyajit Ray in 1981 with the same name. Both the works are a masterpiece in their 
fields. Satyajit Ray has adopted it after 50 years of Premchand’s writing and has done a great job 
to justify every character and scene. This film talks about the caste system of India and Dr. 

B.R. Ambedkar is the one who did unforgettable revolutionary attempts to abolish the caste 
system and empowerment of the suppressed classes. His ideology and works will always be 


relevant for the upliftment and awakening of society. 


Untouchability based social exclusion : 


the untouchables who are at the bottom of the caste hierarchy suffered the most from unequal 
assignments and entitlements of rights. The untouchables suffered from social exclusion and 
discrimination involving certain rights which include civil, cultural, religious and economic 
rights.and particularly the notion of untouchability, which is unique to the untouchable caste only 
they are considered impure and polluting and unfit for social association and inter relation with 


castes above. 
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It is seen that in Satyajit Ray's Sadgati, there is a clear depiction in the narrative of the plight of 
the underprivileged catalyzed articulately by the adroit use of dressing up to weave the story 
forward and visually impact the viewer with the underlined vision of neorealist cinema and taking 
forward the social concerns.In this poignant yet hard hitting depiction of the Dalit cause in 
postcolonial context, through the faithful film adaptation of Premchand's Sadgati, Satyajit Ray 


sets a rhythm which is true to his movie making vision. 


The poetic approach of Ray is an evidence of his master craftsmanship through which the 
film sets a pace which retains the essence of Premchand's original but he renders to it, his 
own vision and concern for the underprivileged, on one side and to effectively use the techniques 
of film making, costumes, makeup, dressing up, to heighten the audience experience on the other. 
Satyajit Ray's examination of the perils of the caste system in Indian society through the 
adaptation of Premchand's Sadgati, presents the realistic portrayal of the suppression and 
dehumanized situation of the community which stands at the lowest ebb of the Hindu society in 


India. 


This clearly underlines the ideological nexus of Ray with the Indian socio political condition and 
his deep scrutiny of the Indian social institutions. Although represented as a genuine cinema 
Sadgati still stands under the intellectual microscope of academia and thinkers for broader 


dissemination of the issue of the Dalits in the colonial and postcolonial context. 
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CONCLUSION 


Sadgati,It is 45 minute film named ‘Sadgati’ (1981) that Ray made for Doordarshan. Starring the 
best of actors that the realist cinema of the 70s threw up, it is also the only film that Ray made in 
Hindi, apart from ‘Shatranj ke Khilari’ (1977). The story, about the travails of an untouchable 
family in its efforts to invite a brahmin priest for their daughter’s wedding, is well known, written 
as it is by Premchand himself. It is in the context of Ray’s depiction of brahmin tragedy in his 


most celebrated films, then, that a film like ‘Sadgati’ must be seen. 


CASTE CRIME : 


The brahmin upon seeing Dukhia the father of the girl at his doorstep, beseeching him to 
come to his house, casually orders him to sweep his courtyard, manually transfer sacks of sawdust 
from a nearby go-down to his cowshed, and finally, chop a thick tree trunk into fine pieces. The 
brahmin’s wife holds up her end with a barrage of slurs, ominous mutterings and as well as a few 
burning coals. Eventually, taunted and goaded on by the brahmin and frustrated at his own 
inability to appease him, Dukhia musters all his remaining strength and expends it in a frenzy of 
chopping that transfixes the brahmin’s young son and a sympathetic onlooker, a man who is 
identified in the film as a Gond. Such a paroxysm of activity proves too much for Dukhia and 


suddenly, in an instant, he drops to the ground, dead. 


The brahmin is more flabbergasted than aghast as his death. Meanwhile, the Gond who knowsof 
the arrangement between Dukhia and the brahmin, is overcome with rage and disgust and 
immediately goes to the ‘chamar’ colony in the village and announces his death, laying the blame 
solely on the brahmin. Among the onlookers of course is Dukhia’s wife (played by Smita Patil), 


who breaks down at the news. 


Whereas the narrative was merely a record of occurrences until now- apart from focusing 
pointedly at overt symbols and marks of power and injustice such as the sacred thread, 
sandalwood paste, tilak, the brahmin’s “debate” with his wife over feeding the ‘chamar’- it 
assumes a more active role by advancing towards the resolution determinedly. Beyond the cries 
of Dukhia’s wife as she rails at the brahmin’s family at their doorstep, there is nothing else that 


she is shown to do. 


Dukhia’s corpse, meanwhile, has become a logistical problem for all the upper caste folk 


using the thoroughfare. None are worried more by it than the brahmin and his wife. Amidst 
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panicked arguments against each other, the brahmin and his wife come to the conclusion which 
forms the denouement of the film. Ray depicts the exact moment of the brahmin arriving at a 
solution in dramatic fashion: a telling look, straight into the camera. In the very next shot, the 
brahmin raises the leg of the corpse with a curved branch, lassoes it with a pieceof rope and drags 


it along to a dumping ground littered with animal skeletons. 


What emerges from the narrative, in effect, is not just the abrupt silencing of the outcaste woman 
and indeed the entire community, but the insinuation that it was the defiance of the outcastes 
themselves, provoked by the Gond man, that resulted in such a sordid disposal, the ‘sadgati’ 


(deliverance) of the title, at the hands of the brahmin. 


The Gond man, the mute outcastes in the village, even Dukhiya’s wife are never seen again. What 
emerges also is the treatment of the problem of disposal of Dukhiya’s corpse as merelya 
logistical one. One would think it’s a fitting comeuppance for the brahmin: to carry a chamar’s 
corpse himself. Some may even read the ending as being penitence for the brahmin, having 


fulfilled the rather labourious and outrightly taboo task of ferrying the dead body of a “chamar”. 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR : 


The story advances towards its end without respite, propelled by the terseness and casual cruelty 
of dialogue of the brahmin couple about Dukhia’s corpse, much of which has been leftout of the 
film. The last line of the story sardonically speaks of Dukhia’s reward for his toil, inthe form of 
his corpse in the open field with the birds of prey feasting upon it; the end, thus, resolutely stays 
with the corpse of Dukhia, affording the reader no closure whatsoever in its unslaked pain. With 
its merciless end, Premchand, no doubt, wanted to convey a fraction of the brutality of 
brahmanical oppression. Despite lacking rigour in his actual interrogation of the iniquities of the 


caste system via the story, Premchand, at least cognitively, understood its inhumanity. 


From this, it is obvious that Premchand - and, by extension, Ray - had set out to highlight some 
of the more absurd tendencies of customary Indian behavior. First of all, the fact thatthe 
tanner’s young daughter is about to get married prior to even experiencing her first menstrual 
cycle is quite ridiculous and (at least to my mother when we watched this movie the other night) 
upsetting. However, we quickly come to sympathize with the poor guy once we get a load of this 


so-called “man of God” (Premchand’s words) and his wicked hypocrisy. 
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On the one hand, he is taking aarti, making sacraments to various idols, and reciting verses from 
the Bhagavad Gita - a book that very strongly makes the case that one should do rightby all 
people, for we are all essentially just different incarnations of the Lord Krishna and, as such, must 
all be treated with the same degree of reverence and respect; on the other hand, he banishes a 
man of a lower caste to the exterior of his esteemed palace of worship, subjectshim to the 
most demeaning and futile of tasks, and then refuses to even feed him because, according to his 
warped logic, the few rotis he has left would not be enough to satisfy him so he is better off just 


not eating anything at all. 


But he is a Brahmin. So things will work out for him and his family. And they do, as even when 
the whole village begins to turn on him and his sickening wife (who displays more cruelty towards 
the poor tanner than her comparatively pious husband) following Dukhi’s inevitable death by 
sheer exhaustion, there is very little they can do other than shoot a cold, hard glance their way 
and refuse to cooperate with their demands to move the corpse. On top of all that, the one person 
who is likely more affected by this loss than anyone else - Jhuria, the tanner’s hardworking 
wife, cannot even bring herself to think beyond the confines of ritualistic Hindu dogmatism, 
which has her convinced that her deceased husband has brought a curse on her daughter and, as 
a result, the whole marriage is bound to be nothing but a sham.This figurative notion seems to 


upset her even more than the literal reality that the man she has married is very much dead. 


Perhaps the most powerful scene in this film takes place at the very end, however, when the 
panditji, his demands to move the tanner’s corpse having been turned down by everyone else in 
the village, must dispose of Dukhi’s dead body himself. He ends up dragging the corpse, by rope, 
out of the village and tossing it in a pile of decomposing livestock, where itis then picked apart 


by crows and vultures. 


Following this disposal, the holy man returns to his abode and begins “purifying” the place with 
water from the Ganges River - which, according to Hindu tradition, is said to possess a sanctifying 
quality and, thus, remains a prominent fixture of most religious ceremonies while reciting various 
prayers. He then draws himself a bath and, though the film soon ends, it is likely that this bath is 


followed by another one of his infamous naps. 


In contrast, Ray ends the film with a shot of the brahmin muttering purificatory rituals and 


sprinkling holy water on the block of partially hewn wood, with a relieved look on his face. 
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This shot follows that of Dukhia’s corpse lying in the dumping field. The theory of suture, an 
endlessly fascinating one, has been imported into film studies from Lacanian theory. It would be 
instructive to apply it in this context. Suture, simply put, is the process by which subject positions 
crystallise in a given discourse. The lack (of identification) that a reader or viewer feels with a 
given discourse is fulfilled by inserting a signifier, one that facilitates identification (and making 
meaning) for the viewer by placing him in the position of the subject in that discourse. It is 
important to note that in the process of suture, the viewer, by assuming a subject position in the 
discourse via a signifier, gains entry into the symbolic order(a semiotic term for the prevailing 
social order underlying the discourse), but only after subsuming his own needs and drives; which 


is to say, that what the viewer gains in meaning, he loses in being. 


CONCERNS OVER SOCIETY : 


Satyajit Ray's Sadgati, there is a clear depiction in the narrative of the plight of the 
underprivileged catalyzed articulately by the adroit use of dressing up to weave the story forward 
and visually impact the viewer with the underlined vision of neorealist cinema and taking forward 


the social concerns. 


Dalit cause in postcolonial context, through the faithful film adaptation of Premchand'sSadgati, 
Satyajit Ray sets a rhythm which is true to his movie making vision. The poetic approach of Ray 
is an evidence of his master craftsmanship through which the film sets a pace which retains the 
essence of Premchand's_ original but he renders to it, his own vision and concern for the 
underprivileged, on one side and to effectively use the techniques of film making, costumes, 


makeup, dressing up, to heighten the audience experience on the other. 


Satyajit Ray's examination of the perils of the caste system in Indian society through the 
adaptation of Premchand's Sadgati, presents the realistic portrayal of the suppression and 
dehumanized situation of the community which stands at the lowest ebb of the Hindu society in 
India. This clearly underlines the ideological nexus of Ray with the Indian socio political 


condition and his deep scrutiny of the Indian social institutions. 


Sadgati vividly sketches the pitiless plight of the Chamars in the discredited lives they lead and 
the ignominious death they face". A dalit was being threatened with dead threats by the Thakurs 


of his village after he complained that utensils of Scheduled Castes school children 
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used for their mid-day meals were kept apart on the premises, and washed by the children 


themselves. All these can clearly describe how casteism is relevance even today. 


Unfortunately the news of oppression, exploitation and marginalization of lower caste people 
wouldn't end yet. There is millions of similar news available on newspaper archives. The most 
astonishing thing is when the world is trying to combat with cancer, missiles are sendingto the 
universe, train lines are being made under river; bullet trains are attaining new technologies to 
run faster a dalit individual being born in lower caste family is facing of caste based torture 
somewhere in remote India. We can say in urban and metropolitan cities this scenario of dalit 
torture might be lesser but not abolish. But in rural India it is massive to control though Indian 
Constitution protects the rights of all people irrespective of caste. It conserves equal opportunity 


to every citizen. 


However, we can conclude by understanding the reference of Sadgati even today with "The story 
of Sadgati was written almost one hundred years ago. The film itself was made 40 yearsago. But 


even today, the evil shadow of untouchability and caste crimes hover over us" 
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ABSTRACT 


The story deals with a music loving Zamindar (land-owner) who refuses to change with the 
times and thereby meets his comeuppance. the script refused to take a popular shape but ended 
up as a Serious story of decaying feudalism embellished with music for which I had some of 


the top classical singers and dancers of our time. 


1930’s, Bengal. Biswambhar Roy (Chhabi Biswas) is the last in a long line of rich patriarchs. 
He continues to cling to his refined tastes even as his estate is diminishing. All that remains is 
his two loyal servants, a horse, an elephant, and the crumbling palace. 


On the terrace of his palace, smoking a hookah, Roy asks his old servant what month it is. He 
is unsettled by the festive music being played at his neighbor’s place. The occasion is the 
Upanayan (initiation or coming of age ceremony) of the neighbor’s son. 


He recalls his own son’s initiation ceremony. We are transported back in time when Roy was 
in his best times of but slowly loosing his power and wealth. A great concert takes place in 
Roy’s imposing music room. All the guests are served drinks as they enjoy a performance by 
a great female classical singer. Later that night, Roy tells his wife that he is willing to spend 
his last coin to hear such music. 


The next concert takes place on a stormy night. His wife and son have gone to her mother’s 
place, but are expected to return in time to join him for this musical soiree to celebrate the 
new year and also to spite his neighbor Ganguly. Roy looks out at the river as he is worried 
about his wife and son’s return by a boat on such a stormy night. A model boat falls down due 
to the wind. As the concert progresses, he notices an insect trapped in his glass. Worried, Roy 
runs out to see if his wife and son have returned. His worst fears are confirmed as the news 
arrives that they have drowned in the river. 


Roy falls into a depression. His inability to adapt with changing times has made him into a 
recluse. He has closed the music room for good. 


The sound of music from the neighbor’s house and a wish to demonstrate his fine taste in 
music to his flashy neighbor leads him to organize one last concert. The music room is 
opened once again. He uses all his resources to organize the concert. He relishes the music as 
he celebrates his victory over his neighbor and toasts his ancestors. 


After all the guests have left, a drunk Roy remembers the past glory. He proudly introduces 
portraits of his ancestors to his servant. He notices a big spider on his own portrait. As the 
candles go out one by one, Roy is convinced that he too must depart with the extinguishing of 
the last candle. 


His servant assures that it is almost dawn now so he need not worry about the candles.In a 
grand gesture, he mounts his horse and rides at a terrible pace to be violently thrown off. Roy 
dies as two servants look on tearfully. 


INTRODUCTION 


Huzur Biswamghar Roy is a rich landowner who lives in a palace with his wife and son and 
his many servants. His passion - his wife would call it his addiction - is music and he spends 
a great deal of his fortune on concerts held for the locals in his magnificent music room. His 
wealth is in decline however. His lands are being eroded by the local river and he pays for the 
concert he arranges for his son's coming of age party by selling some of the family jewels. 
When his neighbor Ganguli invites him to a party at his house, Roy decides to one up him 
and organizes a lavish party for the same day - costing him the last of the jewels. After his 
wife and son are killed in a storm, Roy becomes something of a recluse, closing up the music 
room. Now, many years later he decides to have one final concert, spending the last of his 
money to again outdo - and spite - Gangulli. 


Biswambhar Roy is a zamindar (landlord) and the last of his kind. With the title, he has none 
of the perquisites, inheriting diminishing lands that are being eroded by the neighbouring 
river. But he must maintain the lifestyle of his heritage. This ostentation is most apparent in 
the grandest room of his mansion, the music room. Here he inports the finest musicians and 
dancers to perform, and invites the area's most important commoners. His wife's entreaties to 
control spending are ignored, and the puberty party he throws for his son bring him down to 
the last few sacks of family jewels. Then, struck by tragedy, he locks the music room and 
slips into lethargy - until a final grand soiree consumes the last of his funds. 


Huzur Biswambhar Roy (Chhabi Biswas) is a middle-aged aristrocrat in India. His estate is 
suffering financially, but he continues to engage in the indulgences that he thrives off of. He 
has a palace that includes an opulent music room, replete with a huge chandelier, mirrored 
walls and various rugs. He also loves riding his white horse or his domesticated elephant. He 
is somewhat insulated and basically only interacts with his estate manager (Tulsi Lahiri), his 
servant (Kali Sarkar) and his beloved wife, Mahamaya (Padmadevi), and young, teenaged 
son, Khoka (Pinaki Sengupta). 


The wealthy Mahim Ganguly (Gangapada Basu), the son of a neighbor who was a debt 
collector, returns from the West to claim his late father's estate. Ganguly is a shrill social- 
climber and asks that Roy come to visit the estate. When Ganguly builds his own more 
modern music room, he plans an opening party. In competition, Roy claims and starts to plan 
his own music room party. This is despite his financial floundering. 


Mahamaya and Khoka go to visit friends via boat, while Roy stays behind. Upon their 
returning boatride, a storm hits and kills nearly everyone on board the boat, including 
Mahamaya and Khoka. Roy withdrawals into grieving and a long-lasting depression. The 
anguish he goes through ages him visably. 


Four years go by with Roy by himself in his palace. On day, Ganguly visits and boasts about 
a young female dancer who has discovered a new form dancing that is performing at his 
music room. The younger man's grating manners gives Roy the motivation to have yet 
another music room party. 


Roy's servant is estatic, but his estate manager is less than happy, since Roy is even more 
financially destitute than before. The music room is re-opened for the first time since his 
family's death and cleaned up. The female dancer is booked and several neighbors attend, 
including Ganguly. The dancer and the music group give a magnificent performance. 


Roy lingers in the music room throughout the night, long after the last guests leave. Drunkly, 
he pays tribute to his ancestors and his own portrait. However, his bliss turns to hysterical 
despair when the candles in the music room start to go out. 


Obviously mental unsound, his fear of the darkening room mystifies his faithful servant. The 
servant is able to open the drapes and Roy is comforted by the rising sun. Roy hears his white 
horse nay outside and claims that the horse is calling to him to ride him. 


His servant and estate manager are distressed, since Roy's dilapidated physical state makes 
horse riding dangerous now. Roy gallops off quickly on his horse with the estate manager and 
servant in pursuit. When he rides to the beach, he is distressed to see a beaching, broken boat, 
which reminds him of his departed family. 


He doesn't change the horse's course and, upon nearly colliding with the boat, the horse flips 
out and jumps in the air, knocking Roy roughly into the ground. Roy dies where he lays with 
his servant and estate manager standing over him. 


OBJECTIVE 


To analyze the socio-cultural significance and artistic representation of decadence, societal 
change, and traditional values portrayed in Satyajit Ray's 'Jalsaghar,' focusing on its narrative, 
cinematography, and thematic elements within the broader context of Indian cinema and 
cultural history 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


The Music Room 
Original title: Jalsaghar. Directed by Satyajit Ray. 
With Chobi Biswas, Padma Devi, Tulsi Lahiri. 


The first Moscow film festival held this last August was pretty much of a bust no matter 
which way you look at it. What saves it from being consigned to total oblivion is the fact that 
it presented a new Satyajit Ray film, The Music Room, to the world. Though selected by the 
Soviets for most of the wrong reasons, based on a determined Marxist misreading of its 
content, and projected under almost comically bad conditions, the film was one of those rare 
events-a genuinely great work of art. markable works, here rems de chie veerent milieu and 
material. His other films-Pather Panchali, Aparajito, and The World of Apu, form a kind of 
unified triptych of childhood, adolescence, and young manhood. 


The Music 


Room leisurely and patiently unfolds the story of the decline of the last member of a once 
mighty Indian noble family, revealing the man's character by quiet, ever-acute observation. 
The film has the quality and complexity usually reserved to an extremely good novel, without 
losing any of the visual beauty inherent to a first-rate motion picture. In its way, despite the 
foreign setting and details of Indian life which occasionally are quite alien to us, the film is, 
in its spirit, close to a number of Chekhov's later short 


are shown all the weaknesses of the man; his vanity, his self-deception, his total inability to 
adjust or adapt to any kind of life different from that to which he has always been 
accustomed. 


Yet we are also shown, with compassion and wisdom, a fellow human being whom we can 
understand, forgive, and with whom we can identify. 


There is scarcely any plot at all in the conventional sense, yet at the end the viewer feels he 
has seen a man's entire life laid out before him and has come to understand not just the man's 
character, but something essential to life itself. Gently the film follows the shallow 
movements of this life; suddenly, from time to time, picking up a detail of almost 
frighteningly profound and true observation. Ray's view is serene, but never unmoved; deeply 
felt but never senti-mental. 


The images give us the pattern of the man's existence. The splendid colonnaded mansion set 
in the middle of an empty, dusty plain; a large elephant browsing on the uncut lawn. The 
elaborate musical evenings with all the intricate social rites, and responses of the host and 


guests to the music. The intimations of decreasing wealth. The noble's affection for his only 
son, being reared to live the same idle life as him-self. The departure of his wife and son on a 
long trip to visit her parents. 


The storm on the day of their return, and the wonderfully, delicately created balance of the 
man's fear and superstition about their safety crossing the vast nearby lake. A tiny inlaid 
barque carelessly knocked off a table becomes a frightening omen of disaster. Ray builds with 
a fine instinct the man's struggle with his sense of dread, which mounts until he sees-in a 
brilliantly shot close-up-an insect fall into his water glass; he watches horrified as it drowns 
with frantic thrashing. He then is hopelessly convinced of impending doom for his family. 


He sits distraught, in a kind of moral suspension, through the concert in his music room. 
Outside a servant slowly bears the drowned body of the son to the house. 


Characteristically, Ray passes over the opportunity for the big scene-no confrontation with the 
body, no funeral. Only the man several years later, his enthusiasm and interest in life 
somehow imperceptibly but definitively broken. 


The mansion is clearly run down; the servants reduced to a handful, but there is no pathos. 
haps no other unm iret creating, as real 


sense of the passing of time, of life, which is one of the most difficult problems for a 
filmmaker when faced with presenting a story which achieves by an adroit selection of details 
and covers the span of many years. 


METHODOLOGY 


This film is important for its depiction of a society, or at least a sliver of a society, that had 
died off decades earlier. The art forms that are celebrated in Roy’s music room are associated 
with a glorious past that is most often symbolised by the Mughal Empire, which came to an 
end a hundred years before Satyajit Ray made his film. But the social context of those arts, 
and the aristocratic tastes that patronised them, lived on among the zamindars who still ruled 
estates in the countryside in the 1920s, when the story is set. The zamindar’s mansion in the 
film is a massive imposing structure, comparable to a historical monument that archaeologists 
study. And within the mansion, the music room is a space with its own tale to tell. There, with 
the glittering chandeliers and heavy oil portraits, the ornate chairs and plush sofas, the 
classical arts of north India continued to be performed. Only in the 1950s, did that room 
finally give way to another darkened interior, the cinema, in which audiences would gather to 
enjoy music, song and dance. Ray was often criticised in some circles for being too much a 
product of western influences, of appealing to the international art-house audience. But in this 


film, he shows just how deeply he is imbued with traditional Indian culture. It is a culture he 
loved and yet was still able to criticise. That is what makes his own art sublime. 


Loss This is a film about loss, about looking back to what has gone and vainly attempting to 
create it. At the beginning of the story, Roy is already a ruined man, idly lounging in his 
crumbling mansion, enjoying his hookah, one of the few things he can still afford. Then, we 
follow the aging man as he reverts back to an earlier period and we understand how he has 
come to this state of loss. Time has moved on outside the music room, while within it Roy 
maintains a culture suspended in the past, in which he can appreciate fine paintings, music 
and dance. He takes pride in that fact that while Ganguly has electric lights, his music room is 
illuminated by candle-powered chandeliers. However, his tastes are out of step with the 
present. Gone also is his income from the estate, which he frivolously spends on lavish 
concerts in his music room. Roy also loses his wife and son simply because he is so absorbed 
with planning his next extravagant event that he fails to notice the coming storm. Set in the 
1920s, when economic changes were fast overhauling Indian society, the film is a lament for 
a glorious (and illusory) past when aesthetic appreciation was more important than 
profitmaking. Roy never wants the music to stop, but, of course, it had to. 


Music The other dominant theme of The Music Room is, of course, music. We have already 
noted that the film is punctuated by three separate musical performances (one of them 
featuring a dancer). But we need also to emphasise that for Ray, the film-maker, it was not 
just music as art form that he wanted to show us. It was music as a cultural tradition that 
mattered. Not just the sounds and the skills of the performer, but the performance as an event, 
with an audience and patrons inside the music room of an aristocrat’s mansion. That is why 
the film focuses not on the performers but on the patron, on Roy and his mental world. 


This is not to suggest that the music and dance are themselves anything other than sublime. 
Like his character, Satyajit Ray was himself a connoisseur of the arts, especially music (both 
Indian and western). The music in his film was not just a decorative element, a background 
soundtrack. It was, in fact, the centrepiece of the film. And for that reason, Ray hired the very 
best talent among Indian instrumentalists, singers and dancers to perform in the film. 


In Bengali Hindu circles, bhadra means ‘gentlemanly, refined, educated, respectable, genteel’ 
and /ok means ‘people’. Bhadralok was and is the encompassing term for both men and 
women—in much the same way that Man has been used to include both. In the context of 
this article, one might take bhadralok to be a muted form of noble people. 


My interest in the bhadralok is that they are crucial for understanding the trajectory of 
modern nationalism in India; Partha Chatterjee calls the bhadralok the ‘nationalist elite’. I 
suggest that they saw—and in some ways still see—themselves as the flagship and what I 
would call the futurity of Indian nationality. In this sense, they perceived themselves as the 
patrons of progress who would guide India into the currents of universal history in the form 
of a modern and ostensibly liberal nation-state. In his important nationalist tome, The 
Discovery of India, Jawaharlal Nehru stated that a dynamic, forward-looking middle class 


was a prerequisite for progress and, in particular, for progress in a newly independent 
postcolonial country such as India. Nehru's hope was that such a forward-looking class would 
not support either exclusivist aristocracies or self-aggrandizing industrialists but, rather, 
would possess sufficient education and vision to lead the country to a political revolution. 


The revolution would be based on rational thought, including scientific and technological 
thought, and lead to a dynamic, progressive India which was, in his view, the ultimate (some 
might say utopian) aim of national self-determination. The bhadralok felt that they were 
precisely what was required. 


The bhadralok emerged initially as middle-level landlords and professionals, a notch below 
the large-scale and longer-standing aristocratic landowners, the zamindari class, within the 
British colonial hierarchy They were constituted by the three upper castes of Bengali Hindu 
society: Brahman, Kayastha, and Vaidya. They established themselves in the professions 
such as law and education, opportunities provided by the British colonial regime (‘the Raj’), 
and were, accordingly, disproportionately employed in the administrative and judicial 
operations of the colonial state. 


Above all, they defined themselves as well educated and refined—refined in relation to 
profession, but also in terms of the arts, character, cultivation, language, clothing, food, 
profession, etc. To undertake manual labour would be to sully their bhadrata (bhadra-ness); 
they did not want to get their hands muddy. 


The bhadralok expected that they would play a leading role in Bengal and Bengal would play 
a leading role in an independent Indian nation. One still occasionally hears members of the 
bhadralok claiming that ‘what Bengal thinks today, India thinks tomorrow’—an adage first 
articulated in the early twentieth century by a (non-Bengali) leader of the Indian nationalist 
movement. For many bhadralok, Indian nationalism was indistinguishable from Bengali 
nationalism, with the advancements of the latter paving the way for the former. 


It is within this arc of aspiration, presumption, and expectation that Sagarika Ghose's concern 
and criticism may be understood. She laments that we are witnessing ‘the death of the 
bhadralok in Bengal’. 


She describes the bhadralok as “Bengal's greatest resource’, pointing to their 
connoisseurship of classical music (which will be important in the discussion below) among 
other traits. She names a number of exemplary and iconic members of the bhadralok, 
including Ram Mohan Roy, Swami Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore, and Jalsaghar 
director Satyajit Ray, whom she singles out as ‘possibly Bengal's last Renaissance man’. 


However, in Ghose's view, the bhadralok, including Ray, failed to raise ‘the masses’ to 
‘higher levels of education and refinement’, stating that refinement in India has never been a 
‘mass movement ... culture is not [has not been] used to awaken the masses to a higher level 
of enlightenment’. She continues, “Bengal's famous gentility and sophistication remain 
restricted to the thin social strata’, which demonstrates that the bhadralok have failed to uplift 
and enrich ‘the greater public. 


Rather than leading India to honourable refinement, she suggests, Bengal, on the whole, has 
instead sunk to the ‘anti-modern’ and vulgar level of the “‘Hindi-heartland’, namely Hindi- 
speaking states: the bhadralok took great pride in the Bengali language—to the extent that 
one could describe Bengali nationalism as linguistic nationalism. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC 


The film "Jalsaghar" (The Music Room), directed by Satyajit Ray, delves into the 
psychological aspects of its protagonist, Biswambhar Roy, through the medium of music. 
Psychoanalytic theory, as applied to the film, explores Roy's psyche, his obsession with 
preserving his aristocratic lifestyle, and his emotional struggles symbolized through his 
attachment to classical music and the grandeur of his music room. 


The film uses music as a metaphor for Roy's psychological state, reflecting his desires, 
conflicts, and eventual downfall, thus offering a deeper understanding of his character 
through the lens of psychoanalysis. 


In the film "Jalsaghar" (The Music Room) by Satyajit Ray, the use of music can be analyzed 
through a psychoanalytic lens. The protagonist, Biswambhar Roy, finds solace and identity in 
music, which reflects his inner conflicts and desires. 


His obsession with preserving his aristocratic lifestyle and the music room represents his 
attempt to cling to a fading past. The music becomes a medium to explore Roy's psyche, 
revealing his psychological complexities, desires, and struggles, thereby providing insight 
into his character and the emotional turmoil he experiences. Through this psychoanalytic 
interpretation, the music in the film serves as a mirror to Roy's inner world, reflecting his 
fears, aspirations, and eventual downfall. 


In Satyajit Ray's "Jalsaghar" ("The Music Room"), the protagonist Biswambhar Roy's 
relationship with music can be interpreted through a psychoanalytic perspective. Roy's 
fixation on maintaining his aristocratic lifestyle and the grandeur of his music room reflects 
his inner conflicts and psychological struggles. 


His intense attachment to classical music serves as a representation of his desires, fears, and 
attempts to preserve a fading identity. Through psychoanalytic theory, the film showcases 
how Roy's engagement with music mirrors his subconscious desires and anxieties, offering 
insight into his complex psyche and the emotional turmoil driving his actions within the 
natrative. 


Roy's declining fortunes parallels his internal conflicts and serves as a visual narrative of his 
psychological state. 


Additionally, the timing and selection of musical pieces coincide with crucial moments in the 
story, emphasizing emotions, conflicts, and character arcs. The use of music within the 


narrative structure heightens the film's themes, adds depth to the characters, and influences 
the audience's understanding of the protagonist's journey and eventual downfall. 


In "Jalsaghar" ("The Music Room") by Satyajit Ray, narrative theory offers insight into how 
music functions within the film's storytelling framework. Music is not only a backdrop but a 
pivotal narrative element shaping the plot and character development. 


NARRATIVE THEORY 


Narrative theory helps elucidate how the protagonist's relationship with music—his obsession 
with classical performances and the opulent music room—serves as a narrative thread 
reflecting his psychological turmoil and social decline. The film's narrative structure uses 
music as a symbol of Biswambhar Roy's attachment to a fading aristocratic lifestyle and his 
struggles to maintain it. 


The selection and timing of musical sequences within the film are crucial narrative choices. 
They correspond to significant moments in Roy's life, intensifying emotions, highlighting 
conflicts, and signaling character transformations. The interplay between music and 
storytelling amplifies the film's themes and advances the narrative by providing insights into 
the protagonist's inner world and the overall emotional trajectory of the storyline. 


Narrative theory, therefore, unveils how music operates as more than just an auditory 
backdrop in "Jalsaghar." It acts as a narrative device, contributing to the film's structure, 
character arcs, and thematic depth, enriching the storytelling experience for the audience. 


In Satyajit Ray's "Jalsaghar" ("The Music Room"), the application of narrative theory to the 
use of music highlights its integral role in shaping the story's structure and themes. The film 
employs music as a narrative device to convey the protagonist, Biswambhar Roy's 
psychological journey and societal decline. 


Narrative theory accentuates how the grandeur of the music room and Roy's obsession with 
classical music contribute to the storytelling. Music is intricately woven into the narrative, 
symbolizing Roy's attachment to his aristocratic past, his struggle to maintain his status, and 
his eventual downfall. 


The timing and context of the musical performances coincide with pivotal moments in the 
plot, reflecting Roy's emotional state and character development. Through the lens of 
narrative theory, the film's use of music adds depth to the storyline, enhances character 
motivations, and underscores the film's central themes of societal change and personal 
decline. 


Overall, narrative theory highlights how the incorporation of music as a storytelling element 
in "Jalsaghar" reinforces the film's narrative structure, offering a deeper understanding of the 
protagonist's psychological journey within the larger context of societal transformation. 


IDENTITY THEORY 


Applying identity theory to "Jalsaghar" ("The Music Room") by Satyajit Ray explores the 
significance of the music room in shaping the protagonist's identity and reflecting societal 
changes. 


In this context, the music room embodies Biswambhar Roy's identity as an aristocrat deeply 
attached to traditional values and cultural heritage. The opulence of the room represents his 
desire to maintain his esteemed status, clinging to a bygone era amidst societal 
transformations. 


Identity theory emphasizes how the music room becomes a symbol of Roy's identity crisis. 
His fixation on preserving this space mirrors his struggle to retain his social identity in a 
changing society. As the film progresses, the deterioration of the music room parallels Roy's 
declining fortunes and fading identity, highlighting the clash between tradition and modernity. 


Through the lens of identity theory, the music room in "Jalsaghar" serves as a reflection of 
Roy's struggle to uphold his sense of self and social standing. Its decay mirrors his personal 
downfall, offering a poignant commentary on the evolving notions of identity amidst shifting 
cultural landscapes. 


In Satyajit Ray's "Jalsaghar" ("The Music Room"), the application of identity theory to the 
music room reveals its symbolic significance in shaping the protagonist's sense of self and 
social status. 


The music room in the film represents Biswambhar Roy's identity and societal position. It 
embodies his aristocratic past and cultural heritage, signifying his pride and attachment to 
traditional values. Through identity theory, the opulent music room becomes a manifestation 
of Roy's self-perception and his desire to maintain a prestigious social identity despite 
changing times. 


As the narrative unfolds, the music room also serves as a reflection of Roy's struggle to 
preserve his sense of self-worth and status. Its gradual decay parallels Roy's diminishing 
fortunes, mirroring his internal conflict and the erosion of his traditional identity in a 
transforming society. 


Identity theory illuminates how the music room symbolizes Roy's struggle to reconcile his 
past identity with the present. Its significance extends beyond a physical space, representing 
his quest to uphold a fading aristocratic persona in a changing cultural landscape, showcasing 
the complexities of identity and societal shifts within the narrative. 


In "Jalsaghar" ("The Music Room") directed by Satyajit Ray, the music room symbolizes the 
protagonist's, Biswambhar Roy's, identity and societal status within the framework of identity 
theory. 


The music room represents Roy's attachment to his aristocratic heritage and cultural identity. 
It serves as a physical manifestation of his past glory and social standing, reflecting his pride 
and traditional values. Through the lens of identity theory, the opulent music room becomes a 
representation of Roy's self-image and the importance he places on maintaining his elite 
status despite societal changes. 


As the narrative progresses, the music room's deterioration parallels Roy's declining fortunes 
and fading social identity. Its gradual decay signifies his struggle to uphold a diminishing 
aristocratic persona in a rapidly evolving society, accentuating the clash between his 
established identity and the changing cultural landscape. 


Through identity theory, the music room in "Jalsaghar" embodies Roy's attempt to cling to a 
vanishing past and preserve a sense of self deeply rooted in tradition, providing a 
metaphorical reflection of his struggle to maintain his identity amidst societal 
transformations. 


Satyajit Ray's "Jalsaghar" ("The Music Room"), the music room serves as a representation of 
the protagonist's, Biswambhar Roy's, identity within the framework of identity theory. 


The opulent music room symbolizes Roy's attachment to his aristocratic heritage and social 
status. It functions as a physical manifestation of his past glory, representing his pride, 
cultural values, and traditional identity. In terms of identity theory, the music room becomes a 
focal point reflecting Roy's self-perception and his desire to uphold his esteemed social 
identity despite societal changes. 


As the narrative unfolds, the music room's gradual decay mirrors Roy's declining fortunes and 
diminishing social status. This decline parallels Roy's struggle to maintain his established 


identity in the face of societal shifts, emphasizing the conflict between his traditional 
selfimage and the evolving cultural landscape. 


Through the lens of identity theory, the music room in "Jalsaghar" embodies Roy's struggle to 
sustain an eroding sense of identity tied to an aristocratic past. Its significance extends 
beyond its physical presence, serving as a metaphor for his internal conflict and the challenge 
of preserving a vanishing identity amidst changing societal norms and values. 


In Satyajit Ray's "Jalsaghar" ("The Music Room"), the music room symbolizes the 
protagonist Biswambhar Roy's identity, offering insights through the lens of identity theory. 


The opulent music room represents Roy's attachment to his aristocratic lineage and cultural 
legacy. It stands as a physical embodiment of his past prestige and societal status, reflecting 
his pride and traditional values. Within the framework of identity theory, the music room 
becomes a reflection of Roy's self-perception and his endeavor to maintain his esteemed 
social identity despite the changing world around him. 


As the storyline progresses, the gradual decay of the music room parallels Roy's diminishing 
fortunes and declining social status. This deterioration of the room mirrors Roy's internal 
conflict and struggle to hold onto his established identity amidst societal transformations, 
underscoring the clash between tradition and modernity. 


Identity theory sheds light on how the music room in "Jalsaghar" encapsulates Roy's struggle 
to preserve an eroding sense of identity rooted in an aristocratic past. Its symbolic 
significance extends beyond its physical attributes, encapsulating Roy's internal turmoil and 
the challenges of maintaining a fading social identity in a shifting cultural landscape. 


FILM THEORY 


Jalsaghar" and "The Music Room" are iconic films directed by Satyajit Ray. Both films delve 
into themes of decline, tradition, and the clash between old and new in Indian society. 


In "Jalsaghar" (The Music Room), the protagonist, Biswambhar Roy, represents the declining 
feudal aristocracy. The film explores his obsession with retaining his former glory through 
lavish music concerts, even as his wealth dwindles. The music room becomes a symbol of his 
fading status and the changing socio-economic landscape of India. 


Ray's use of imagery, music, and cinematography in both films showcases his mastery in 
portraying the intricacies of human emotions and societal shifts. The Music Room, especially, 
delves into the themes of nostalgia, pride, and the inevitable passage of time. 


From a film theory perspective, one could analyze Ray's use of symbolism, visual 
storytelling, and the contrast between traditional and modern elements to decipher deeper 
meanings and societal commentary within these films. 


Certainly! Both "Jalsaghar" and "The Music Room" are rich with elements that can be 
analyzed through various film theories. Here are a few theories that can be applied to these 
films: 


Auteur Theory: This theory emphasizes the director as the primary creative force behind a 
film. In the case of Satyajit Ray, analyzing his directorial style, recurring themes, and unique 
storytelling techniques across these films can provide insights into his personal artistic vision. 


Semiotics: This theory focuses on signs, symbols, and their interpretation within a film. Ray's 
deliberate use of visual symbols and motifs, such as the decaying mansion or the music room 
itself, can be analyzed to uncover deeper meanings and societal representations. 


Feminist Film Theory: Exploring gender roles and their portrayal in these films could be an 
interesting angle. Considering the treatment of female characters or their absence in certain 
instances might shed light on societal norms prevalent during that time. 


Marxist Film Theory: This theory examines how films reflect and critique social and 
economic structures. "Jalsaghar" particularly explores the downfall of a feudal aristocrat, 
which can be interpreted as a commentary on the decline of the aristocracy in the wake of 
changing socio-economic landscapes in India. 


Postcolonial Theory: Analyzing the films from a postcolonial perspective might uncover 
representations of colonial history, power dynamics, and the impact of colonialism on Indian 
society, especially in terms of cultural changes and the clash between tradition and modernity. 


Psychoanalytic Theory: This theory delves into the subconscious and the motivations behind 
characters’ actions. Analyzing Biswambhar Roy's obsession with his past glory and the music 
room as a representation of his psyche could provide insights into the character's inner 
conflicts. 


Applying these theories to the films can offer diverse interpretations and deeper 
understandings of the themes, characters, and societal contexts depicted by Satyajit Ray in 
"Jalsaghar" and "The Music Room." 


Sound Theory: Given the emphasis on music and its significance in both films, exploring the 

role of sound in storytelling could be intriguing. Analyzing the use of classical music, silence, 
or ambient sounds to evoke emotions or signify transitions within the narrative can provide a 

deeper understanding of the director's intentions. 


Structuralism and Narratology: Examining the narrative structure, particularly in "Jalsaghar," 
where Ray uses a slow-paced, contemplative approach, can be approached through 
structuralism. The film's narrative choices, including the use of flashbacks and a focus on 
details, can be analyzed to decipher the layers of storytelling and character development. 


Aesthetic Theory: Satyajit Ray's visual aesthetics and cinematography, especially in capturing 
the decaying grandeur of the mansion in "Jalsaghar" and the opulent yet fading lifestyle of the 
protagonist, can be studied through an aesthetic lens. This theory can explore the film's 
beauty, composition, and visual storytelling techniques. 


Cultural Studies and Colonialism: Ray's portrayal of the decline of aristocracy and traditional 
values in the wake of colonial influence can be explored through cultural studies. Analyzing 
the clash between traditional Indian values and the impact of colonialism on the protagonist's 
identity and lifestyle could provide insights into socio-cultural changes. 


Critical Race Theory: Although not explicitly about race, examining power dynamics, societal 
hierarchies, and the representation of marginalized voices within the context of the films' 
narratives and characters can be explored through the lens of critical race theory. 


Applying these film theories can help dissect the intricate layers of storytelling, character 
motivations, cultural representations, and visual and auditory elements present in both 
"Jalsaghar" and "The Music Room." 


FEMILIST THEORY 


In "Jalsaghar" (The Music Room) by Satyajit Ray, a feminist analysis might focus on several 
aspects: 


Female Characters and Agency: Evaluate the portrayal of female characters, such as 
Biswambhar Roy's wife and the dancer Mahamaya, to understand their agency, independence, 
and the extent of control they have over their lives within the constraints of their societal 
roles. 


Patriarchy and Power Dynamics: Analyze how the film reflects patriarchal norms and power 
imbalances between genders. Explore how men dominate decision-making and the societal 
limitations placed on women, shedding light on the patriarchal structure prevalent in that era. 


Silence and Representation: Consider the representation of female characters in terms of their 
dialogue, presence, or absence within the narrative. Assess whether their silence or limited 
roles signify societal constraints and the suppression of their voices. 


Intersectionality: Examine how gender intersects with other factors like class and social status 
in the film. Investigate if women from different backgrounds have varying experiences and 
levels of agency. 


Feminist Perspective on Male Characters: Critically analyze male characters' attitudes, 
actions, and treatment of women. Assess whether they challenge or reinforce traditional 
gender norms and how their behavior shapes the narrative's portrayal of gender dynamics. 


A feminist analysis of "Jalsaghar" can unveil the complexities of gender roles, power 
structures, and societal norms prevalent in the depicted era, offering insights into the 
representation and agency of women within the context of the film. 


Genteel poverty is sad. Memories of better times, the harrowing struggle to keep up 
appearances, fading power and influence, dwindling finances unable to 


support posh lifestyles, diminishing prestige, and, more than anything else, the unwillingness, 
if not the inability, to come to terms with changing tides of fortune converge to make it truly 
tragic. It is, perhaps, more painful than abject poverty 


whose victims tend to have a greater ability to comprehend their dire financial straits. Satyajit 
Ray, who examined abject poverty in Pather Panchali (1955), Aparajito (1956) and Apur 
Sansar (1959), explores - and, to a large extent, romanticizes - genteel poverty in the 1958 
Jalsaghar. 


Roy lives in a large, decaying mansion, along the banks of the river Padma with his wife 
Mahamaya (Padma Devi), son Khokha (Pinaki Sengupta) and two servants. The river has 
eroded his land. He has allowed his finances to dwindle, taken on huge amounts of debt, and 
seen his income vanish. He makes no effort to reverse his decline and sells family riches to 
pay for his unsustainable lifestyle. 


Music is the only source of pleasure in Roy's life. He organizes lavish recitals in his music 
room - the titular Jalsaghar - in an effort to conjure the pleasureful days of an affluent past, 
oblivious to the decay and rot that surrounds him. He resents his neighbor, the nouveau riche 
Mahim Ganguly (Gangapada Basu), and, in a bid 


to outdo him, organizes increasingly expensive concerts that are ultimately ruinous for him 
and his family. In the end, alone and penniless, he is unable to recreate the pleasures of the 

past and forget the ravages of the present by holding opulent soirees in the music room. His 
tragic end has been all but foretold by his sad life. 


Roy is not a likable character. He treats everyone around him - his wife, son, neighbor, 
servant, and overseer - poorly. He is less a victim of changing times and more one of selfish 
pride, obstinacy and laziness. His vacuous belief in his own nobility and superiority is the 


reason for his ruination. And although he does not know it, he has paved his own road to 
perdition. 


Ray examines Roy's life and his psychological dynamics with tremendous intellectual 
sophistication, and deals with the film's protagonist with compassion, empathy and kindness, 
occasionally romanticizing what is highly destructive behavior. Ray makes two judicious 
modifications to Banerjee's story, in order to add nuance to Roy's character and make it less 
melodramatic. 


One, he changes the circumstances of the death of Roy's wife and son to an accident, 
implicating the landlord in the tragedy. And, two, he does away with the illicit relationship 
between him and danseuse Krishna Bai (Roshan Kumari), making the pyrrhic victory of the 
last of the movie's three concerts more about Ganguly and Roy than anything else. The tragic 
hero of Jalsaghar is a complex man, reminiscent of King Lear. 


He is stubborn, vain and selfish. He does all the wrong things. He believes that the world 
owes him more than he deserves. And, yet, he arouses feelings of sympathy and 
consideration. 


The landlord's mansion emerges as a character, in its own right, in Jalsaghar. Thefilm takes 
place almost entirely inside Roy's mansion and the open spaces around it. Crumbling yet 
magnificent, it is a reminder of a past that is vanishing slowly but surely. Ray captures its 
opposing splendor and degeneration with masterly skill. 


Thanks to Subrata Mitra's superb camera work, and Ray's remarkable sense of space, the 
languid aura of mise en scéne in Jalsaghar is genuinely haunting, at times frightening and, at 
others, delightful. The film was shot at a majestic old palace in the village of Nimtita, West 
Bengal. 


Ray selected the location after a search that lasted several months and involved visits to 
thirty palaces. He couldnot have found a better place to portray a home that becomes both a 
prison and a refuge for its doomed owner. An integral part of Jalsaghar, the mansion 
contributes to the unsettling melancholy and mystique of the film. Coincidentally, it was 
owned, at one time, by landowner Upendra Narayan Choudhury, who was Banerjee's 
inspiration for the main character of his story. 


Three musical soirees constitute integral parts of Jalsaghar. The virtuosic musicales - 
featuring exceedingly good performances by some of the finest artists of the time - are not the 
gratuitous song and dance sequences seen in thousands of Indian films. Each one helps the 
narrative, highlights key elements and themes of the story, and has its own dramatic 
significance. 


And while they are able to hold their own based on technical excellence and merit alone, 
their necessity in the film, along with their high quality, make them three of the most 
important sequences of Jalsaghar. 


The first recital features a thumri by Akhtari Bai Faizabadi. It reaffirms Roy'sstatus as a 
wealthy art patron and connoisseur, even in the face of dissipating wealth. The second 
performance, arranged to thwart Ganguly's plans of holding a concert at his neighboring 
home, features a khayal in raag Miyan Ki Malhar performed by Ustad Salamat Ali Khan. 


The rainy season raag perfectly reflects Roy's emotional turmoil and forebodes looming 
tragedy. The third is a powerful,energetic dance recital featuring a tirwat in kathak, set to raag 
Miyan Ki Malhar, designed to highlight the contrast between Roy's languid stasis and the 
energy of impending modernism. 


The Jaipur gharana kathak Roshan Kumari's performance is one for the ages and, perhaps, 
the finest dance sequences ever filmed in the history of cin Although full of grand settings, 
performances and visuals, Jalsaghar is a remarkably austere film. 


Ray's gift for making sensitive and perceptive films, free of artifice, extras and excess, is on 
full display throughout Jalsaghar but especiallyin two scenes.ema. In the first scene, 
Mahamaya bows and touches her husband's feet before embarking on a journey to see her 
ailing father. 


"I'm afraid to leave you alone. There's no telling what you might do," she says. "Behave 
yourself!" Her submissive act of devotion andsubsequent admonition perfectly highlight the 
conflict between the old and the modern that is at the heart of the film. 


Using a single gesture and very few words, the scene conveys the multitude of feelings of 
love, loyalty, devotion, concern, distrust, and disdain - that her husband evokes, perfectly 
establishing the dynamics of the relationship between Roy and Mahamaya. 


In the second scene, Roy's servant,Ananta (Kali Sarkar), is seen welcoming guests to a 
concert by sprinkling rosewater on them using a gulab paash. In a gesture of unbridled 
arrogance, he gives the sprinkler an extra, derisive shake before spraying Ganguly. 


The contempt for new money is not limited to the aristocratic owner of the mansion;even the 
servants hold scorn for ways of life that will soon overtake their own.At the time of the film's 
release, Ray was criticized for falling in love with the character of Huzur Biswambhar Roy 
and the glorious past he represented. 


Viewers of Jalsaghar may find themselves developing a similar fondness for the flawed hero 
of the film, finding is inability to deal with the death of his class, his time and his family 
sadly endearing. It is hard not to like a man whom one gets to know with the insight, 
comprehension and understanding that Jalsaghar affords its protagonist. A better study of 
character has rarely, if ever, been done in cinema. 


FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 


In "Jalsaghar" (The Music Room) directed by Satyajit Ray, several notable findings and 
analyses emerge: 


Class Divide and Decline of Aristocracy: The film depicts the decline of the aristocracy 
postcolonialism. Biswambhar Roy's struggle to uphold his former glory amidst financial 
decline symbolizes the fading feudal class in India, reflecting the societal shifts during that 
era. 


Socio-cultural Change and Tradition vs. Modernity: Ray explores the clash between 
traditional values and modernity. The juxtaposition of old-world charm represented by the 
decaying mansion against the changing socio-economic landscape signifies the conflict 
between preserving tradition and adapting to evolving societal norms. 


Symbolism and Semiotics: The use of symbols like the music room and the decaying mansion 
carries deeper meanings. The music room symbolizes Biswambhar Roy's nostalgia for the 
past and his reluctance to adapt, while the mansion's decay represents the fading glory of the 
aristocracy. 


Limited Female Agency and Patriarchal Society: The film portrays societal norms that restrict 
women's agency. Female characters like Biswambhar Roy's wife and the dancer Mahamaya 
are constrained by patriarchal expectations, showcasing the prevailing gender hierarchy of the 
time. 


Visual Storytelling and Aesthetics: Ray's visual storytelling through captivating 
cinematography captures the essence of rural Bengal. The film's meticulous attention to detail 
and evocative visuals convey a sense of nostalgia and melancholy, enhancing the narrative 
depth. 


Psychological Depth and Character Motivations: Biswambhar Roy's obsession with 
maintaining his former status is psychologically compelling. His character's inner conflict and 
emotional turmoil drive the narrative, shedding light on human vulnerabilities and pride. 


These findings and analyses highlight the film's thematic richness, intricate storytelling, and 
its reflection of societal changes, making "Jalsaghar" a profound exploration of tradition, 
societal transformation, and individual struggles in post-colonial India 


Certainly, here are some findings and analyses from Satyajit Ray's "Jalsaghar" (The Music 
Room): 


Aristocratic Decline and Socio-economic Change: The film portrays the declining fortunes of 
the aristocracy after the colonial era. Biswambhar Roy's struggle to maintain his lavish 
lifestyle and uphold his aristocratic pride amidst financial ruin reflects broader societal 
changes in post-colonial India. 


Symbolism and Allegory: The music room and the decaying mansion serve as powerful 
symbols. The music room represents Biswambhar's attachment to tradition and lost grandeur, 
while the mansion's decay symbolizes the fading feudal aristocracy and the clash between the 
old and new ways of life. 


Cultural Tradition and Modernity: Ray contrasts traditional cultural values with modernity. 
The protagonist's adherence to traditional rituals and classical music stands in stark contrast 
to the changing society that is embracing modern values and moving away from past 
traditions. 


Gender Dynamics and Patriarchy: The film reflects patriarchal norms and limited agency for 
women. Female characters are relegated to secondary roles, showcasing the societal 
constraints and gender hierarchy prevalent during the period. 


Visual Poetry and Cinematic Aesthetics: Ray's masterful cinematography captures the essence 
of rural Bengal. His attention to visual details and evocative imagery creates a poetic and 
melancholic atmosphere that adds depth to the storytelling. 


Psychological Portrait of Biswambhar Roy: The film delves into the protagonist's psyche. 
Biswambhar's obsession with preserving his past glory reveals a complex psychological 
struggle between pride, nostalgia, and acceptance of changing times. 


These findings and analyses highlight the film's nuanced exploration of societal shifts, 
cultural clashes, and individual psychology, making "Jalsaghar" a cinematic masterpiece that 
reflects the complexities of a changing post-colonial Indian society. 


CHARACTER ANALYSIS 


In Satyajit Ray's "Jalsaghar" (The Music Room), key characters play significant roles in 
portraying the societal shifts and personal struggles within the narrative: 


Biswambhar Roy: The central character, played by Chhabi Biswas, embodies the declining 
feudal aristocracy. Biswambhar, a wealthy zamindar (landlord), is: deeply attached to his: past 


glory. 


His obsession with preserving his status through extravagant music concerts in the music 
room reflects his struggle to uphold tradition despite financial ruin. Biswambhar symbolizes 
the clash between tradition and modernity and represents the fading aristocratic class. 


Mahamaya: Played by Padma Devi, Mahamaya is Biswambhar's wife. Her character is 
depicted as a traditional woman confined to domestic roles. She symbolizes the women of 
that era, whose lives are restricted by societal norms and patriarchal expectations. 


Chandrabati: A younger woman played by Gangapada Bose, Chandrabati is an aspiring singer 
invited by Biswambhar to perform in his music room. Her character contrasts with 
Mahamaya, reflecting a modern, independent woman, though her visit signifies the changing 
times and their impact on traditional values. 


Ananta: Ananta, played by Kali Sarkar, is Biswambhar's loyal servant. His character serves as 
a witness to the decline of the aristocracy and the changing dynamics within the household. 


The Music Room (Jalsaghar): The mansion and the music room are symbolic characters in 
themselves. They represent Biswambhar's past glory and his futile attempt to retain his 
former grandeur. The decay of the mansion symbolizes the fading aristocracy amidst the 
changing socio-economic landscape. 


Each character in "Jalsaghar" contributes to the portrayal of societal transformations, gender 
roles, and the clash between tradition and modernity prevalent during the post-colonial era in 
India. The intricate interplay between these characters underscores the film's exploration of 
individual struggles and societal changes. 


Satyajit Ray's "The Music Room" (1958) has one of the most evocative opening scenes ever 
filmed. A middle-age man, his face set into deep weariness, sits on the wide, flat roof of his 

house in an upholstered chair that has been dragged outdoors for his convenience. He stares 
into space. 


His servant, his face betraying long alarm about his master, scurries toward him with a 
hookah, one of those ancient water pipes smoked by the Cheshire Cat in Alice and by the idle 
in Indian films. 


This man is named Huzur Biswambhar Roy. He lives in a crumbling palace on the banks of a 
wide river, in the midst of an empty plain. It is the late 1920s. He is the last in a line of 
landlords who flourished in Bengal in the 19th century; the time for landlords has passed, and 
his money is running out. For years he has had little to do, and only one passion, listening to 
concerts in his music room. 


He has been long jealous of his closest neighbor, the despised moneylender Mahim Ganguly. 
Mahim is low-caste and vulgar, but hardworking and ambitious. 


From time to time sounds carried on the air inform him of Mahim's doings: Far-off music, or 
the distant putt-putt of a generator revealing that he has even brought electricity into his 
home. He learns that Mahim has held a party. "Was: I| invited?" Huzur asks his servant. He 
was, he learns--and Mahim was much distressed that he did not attend. 


After winning worldwide fame with the first two films of his Apu trilogy, which were the 
first Indian titles to aspire to, and reach, the status of art, Satyajit Ray paused before finishing 
his trilogy about abject poverty to make this film about genteel poverty. Newly available on 
video at last in a high-quality print, it is the story of a man who has been compared to King 
Lear because of his pride, stubbornness, and the way he loses everything that matters. 


Almost every scene involves Huzur, played by Chhabi Biswas, an actor who was such a 
favorite of Ray's that when he died in 1962, Ray said he simply stopped writing important 
middle-age roles. In "The Music Room" Biswas plays a man so profoundly encased in his 
existence that few realities can interfere. With no income and a dwindling fortune, he is 
nevertheless called "lord" by the shifty Mahim, and although his enormous castle is neglected 
and only two servants remain, he carries on, oblivious. 


His life centers on music. More precisely, on giving expensive concerts to show off his music 
room, or jalsaghar, with its shimmering chandelier, its ornamental carpet, and its portraits of 
Huzur and his ancestors. 


He lives to flaunt what remains of his wealth. After the opening sequence on the rooftop, 
much of the film is told in flashback to a time years earlier, and centers on two concerts given 
in the room. 


The first is a coming-of-age "thread ceremony" in honor of his son Khoka. Only the best 
musicians will suffice, and Huzur reclines on pillows, flanked by his male neighbors and 
relatives, as the musicians and a celebrated woman singer perform. A slow camera pans the 
faces of the listeners, pausing at the vulgar Mahim, who is restless, does not enjoy Indian 
classical music, and reaches for a drink. 


The evening is a triumph, even though Huzur's wife, waiting impatiently upstairs, berates him 
for mortgaging her jewels to pay for it. He is asleep before she finishes. Not long after, his 
wife and son leave for a river journey to the house of her father, and in a touching scene she 
bows to him as they leave, and then reveals a modern note: "Behave yourself!" 


But the despised Mahim comes to see him with an invitation for a concert of his own. Ray 
structures the scene as a confrontation between privilege and new wealth: Huzur composes 
himself on a sofa and appears to be so deeply engrossed in his reading that he hardly notices 
Mahim. Then he counters that he, himself, is planning a concert for that very same evening! 
In the background, the servant, who knows the condition of their finances, looks stunned. 


The second concert has disturbing undercurrents. Even the singer, a bearded man with a 
stricken face, seems aware of approaching doom. Huzur has sent word that his wife and son 
must return for the event, but they have not yet arrived, and as the chandelier sways in the 
wind and lightning streaks through the sky, Huzur looks down and sees an insect drowning in 
his glass. It is an omen of great loss. 


The third concert comes at the end of the long period of withdrawal. We are back in the 
present. The last of the jewels will be pawned. Huzur will go out in style. He impetuously 
outbids Mahim for the services of a famous, even scandalous, woman singer and dancer. At 
the end, when Mahim commits the folly of attempting to tip the woman, the crook of Huzur's 
walking stick comes down firmly on his hand: It is for the lord to tip in his own house. Huzur 
hands the woman the last of his gold coins. 


The great closing sequence shows Huzur in the afterglow of this reckless grand gesture. 
Drunk, he toasts the portraits of his ancestors, until he sees a spider crawling up the leg of his 
own portrait. It is dawn. The loyal retainer pulls away the draperies to admit the cold light. 
Satyajit Ray (1921-1992) was an unusually tall man, handsome as a movie star, the grandson 
of a landlord such as Huzur's ancestors. In Calcutta in the late 1940s he was a commercial 
artist for an ad agency, and founded a cinema club that bought its own print of "The 


Battleship Potemkin" and imported films from around the world. He rejected the 
massproduced Bengali films of the time as so much sub-Hollywood tripe, and with "Pather 
Panchali" (1955), the first of his famous Apu trilogy, he won a top prize at Cannes and 
established himself as the preeminent Indian filmmaker in the eyes of the world. 


At the New York Film Festival in 1970, he was asked why he was now moving his camera 
more than in the Apu trilogy. "Because I can afford the equipment," he smiled. In his book 
Our Films Their Films, he recalled that he had never shot a foot of film before the first day of 
filming "Pather Panchali." When his cinematographer, Subrata Mitra, visited the Hawaii film 
festival a few years ago, he told me, "We started together. I had never exposed a single foot of 
film before that day." 


Ray made many fine films. The Apu trilogy and "The Music Room" rank highest, I think, but 
there are also "The Big City" (1963), about a woman who breaks with convention and goes to 
work when her husband is laid off; "Days and Nights in the Forest" (1970), about office 
workers who take a holiday of self-discovery; "Distant Thunder" (1973), about an Indian 
village hearing echoes of World War II; "The Chess Players" (1977), about British attempts to 
seize the land of a lord who can barely bring himself to notice them, and "The Home and the 
World" (1984), based on the Tagore novel about a landowner who prides himself on his 
modern ideas, until his wife falls in love with his friend. 


The Music Room" is his most evocative film, and he fills it with observant details. The insect 
in the glass, the bliss of an elephant being bathed in the river, the joy of the servants 
reopening the dusty music room, the way the chandelier reflects Huzur's states of mind, the 
way when the servant sprinkles the guests with scent he adds an extra contemptuous shake for 
Mahim. 


Despite the faded luxury surrounding Huzur, the film is not ornate in any way. Perhaps as a 
reaction to the hundreds of overwrought Indian musical melodramas churned out annually, 
Ray made an austere character study--also with music. His hero deserves the comparison with 
King Lear, because like Lear he arouses our sympathy even while indulging his vanity and 
stubbornly doing all of the wrong things. Like Lear, he thinks himself a man more sinned 
against than sinning. Like Lear, he is wrong. 


NARRATIVE ANALYSIS 


Jalsaghar" (The Music Room) directed by Satyajit Ray showcases a compelling narrative 
structure that delves into the societal and personal struggles of its characters: 


Slow-Paced Narrative: The film adopts a slow-paced and contemplative storytelling style. It 
emphasizes detailed visuals, allowing the audience to absorb the atmosphere and the 
intricacies of the characters' lives. 


Character-Centric Storytelling: The narrative primarily revolves around Biswambhar Roy, the 
central character, and his obsession with preserving his aristocratic lifestyle despite financial 
decline. The focus on Biswambhar's emotions, pride, and struggles becomes the backbone of 
the story. 


Symbolism and Allegory: Ray uses rich symbolism, such as the decaying mansion and the 
music room, to convey deeper meanings. These symbols represent the clash between tradition 
and modernity, the decline of the feudal aristocracy, and Biswambhar's attachment to his past 


glory. 


Exploration of Societal Changes: The film portrays the decline of the aristocracy in 
postcolonial India. It juxtaposes the opulence of the past with the changing socio-economic 
landscape, reflecting the clash between tradition and modernity. 


Minimalistic Dialogue and Visual Storytelling: Ray minimizes dialogue, allowing visuals and 
subtle expressions to convey emotions and themes. The evocative cinematography captures 
the essence of rural Bengal, creating a melancholic and nostalgic ambiance. 


Psychological Depth of Characters: The narrative delves into Biswambhar's psyche, 
portraying his internal conflicts and obsession with preserving his former glory. The 
emotional depth of the characters adds layers to the storytelling, exploring human 
vulnerabilities and pride. 


Atmospheric Storytelling: Ray creates an immersive atmosphere, drawing the audience into 
the decaying mansion and the music room, using sound and visuals to evoke a sense of 
nostalgia and melancholy. 


The narrative of "Jalsaghar" intricately weaves together themes of societal change, the clash 
between tradition and modernity, and the personal struggles of its characters, showcasing 
Satyajit Ray's masterful storytelling and visual artistry. 


Jalsaghar" (The Music Room) directed by Satyajit Ray presents a narrative rich in symbolism 
and thematic depth, exploring various facets of societal change, personal pride, and cultural 
transitions. 


Aristocratic Decline and Cultural Shifts: The film's narrative centers around Biswambhar 
Roy, a wealthy landlord experiencing financial decline. His obsession with retaining his 
former grandeur through extravagant music concerts in the decaying mansion's music room 
represents the fading aristocracy's struggle in a changing society. 


Clash Between Tradition and Modernity: Ray skillfully portrays the clash between traditional 
values and modernity. Biswambhar's attachment to classical music and lavish rituals stands in 


contrast to the emerging modern culture, symbolizing the struggle between old traditions and 
evolving societal norms. 


Symbolism and Allegory: The decaying mansion and the music room serve as powerful 
symbols. They signify Biswambhar's attachment to his past glory, his reluctance to accept 
change, and the fading aristocracy. These symbols carry a deeper meaning, representing 
nostalgia, loss, and the inevitability of change. 


Minimalistic Dialogue and Visual Storytelling: Ray employs minimal dialogue, using 
evocative visuals and symbolic imagery to convey emotions and themes. The atmospheric 
cinematography captures the mood, creating a melancholic ambiance that enhances the 
storytelling. 


Psychological Exploration of the Protagonist: The narrative delves into Biswambhar's psyche, 
depicting his internal struggle with pride and his desperate attempt to cling to a vanishing era. 
His obsession with preserving his prestige drives the story, revealing the psychological 
complexities of the protagonist. 


Cultural Commentary and Socio-economic Context: The film serves as a commentary on the 
changing socio-economic landscape in post-colonial India. It reflects the decline of the 
aristocracy and the clash between traditional values and modernity, portraying the impact on 
individuals like Biswambhar. 


Ray's narrative in "Jalsaghar" skillfully intertwines themes of societal change, individual 
pride, and the conflict between tradition and modernity, offering a profound exploration of 
human emotions and cultural shifts in a transitioning society. 


CINEMATIC ANALYSIS 


Jalsaghar" (The Music Room) directed by Satyajit Ray offers a captivating cinematic 
experience through various elements: 


Visual Composition and Cinematography: Ray's meticulous framing and composition create 
visually stunning scenes that capture the essence of rural Bengal. The use of long takes and 
static shots intensifies the atmosphere, allowing viewers to immerse themselves in the 
decaying mansion's environment. 


Symbolism and Imagery: The film is rich in symbolism, employing visual metaphors such as 
the decaying mansion, the music room, and the peacock feathers. These symbols signify the 

protagonist's attachment to past glory, the fading aristocracy, and the clash between tradition 
and modernity. 


Lighting and Mood Creation: Ray's manipulation of lighting and shadows contributes to the 
film's atmosphere. The dimly lit interiors and contrasting light and dark tones mirror the 
protagonist's internal conflict and the melancholic ambiance of the setting. 


Sound Design and Music: The film's use of classical Indian music adds depth to the narrative. 
The musical performances in the music room serve as integral moments, enhancing emotions 
and reflecting Biswambhar's attachment to his cultural heritage. 


Narrative Structure and Pacing: Ray employs a deliberate and slow-paced narrative style, 
allowing moments to unfold gradually. The measured pacing complements the thematic depth 
and enables the audience to absorb the nuances of the story. 


Character Portrayals and Performances: The actors' performances, notably Chhabi Biswas as 
Biswambhar Roy, lend authenticity and emotional depth to the characters. Their nuanced 
expressions convey a range of emotions, contributing to the film's impactful storytelling. 


Use of Space and Setting: The mansion's physical space serves as a crucial backdrop, evoking 
a sense of grandeur in decline. Ray masterfully uses the setting to emphasize the protagonist's 
struggle to preserve his former lifestyle against a backdrop of societal changes. 


Through its cinematography, symbolism, soundscapes, and performances, "Jalsaghar" 
becomes a cinematic masterpiece that transcends storytelling, showcasing Satyajit Ray's 
mastery in creating an immersive and visually compelling narrative. 


Visual Composition and Cinematography: Ray's meticulous framing and composition enrich 
the film. His use of long takes and static shots conveys the mansion's grandeur in decay, 
emphasizing the contrast between opulence and decline. 


Symbolism and Visual Metaphors: Ray employs powerful visual symbols such as the 
decaying mansion, the music room, and the peacock feathers. These symbols represent 


Biswambhar's nostalgia for his past glory, the fading aristocracy, and the clash between 
tradition and modernity. 


Lighting and Atmosphere: The film's lighting and contrast between light and shadow play a 
significant role. The dimly lit interiors and evocative use of light contribute to the film's 
atmospheric depth, mirroring the protagonist's emotional state and the setting's melancholic 
aura. 


Sound Design and Music: Ray integrates classical Indian music performances into the 
narrative, adding emotional depth. The music becomes a character in itself, reflecting 
Biswambhar's cultural heritage and serving as poignant moments of reflection. 


Pacing and Narrative Style: Ray's deliberate pacing allows the story to unfold gradually, 
emphasizing the thematic richness and nuances of the characters' emotions. The measured 
pace adds depth to the narrative, inviting contemplation and reflection. 


Character Depth and Performances: The actors' performances, especially Chhabi Biswas as 
Biswambhar Roy, provide a nuanced portrayal of emotions. Their expressions convey a wide 
range of feelings, enhancing the film's impact. 


Setting and Spatial Dynamics: The mansion and its setting play a crucial role. Ray uses the 
decaying mansion as a visual metaphor for the fading aristocracy, emphasizing the 
protagonist's struggle to cling to his past in a changing society. 


Through its cinematic elements, "Jalsaghar" becomes a visually striking and thematically 
profound film that encapsulates Satyajit Ray's mastery in storytelling and visual artistry, 
offering an immersive cinematic experience. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL COMMETENTRY 


Jalsaghar" (The Music Room) directed by Satyajit Ray offers profound social and cultural 
commentary on various themes prevalent in post-colonial India: 


Decline of Feudal Aristocracy: The film provides a commentary on the decline of the feudal 
aristocracy post-colonialism. Biswambhar Roy, the protagonist, embodies the fading 
aristocracy's struggle to maintain their former grandeur amidst financial ruin. 


Clash Between Tradition and Modernity: Ray portrays the clash between traditional values 
and modernity. Biswambhar's attachment to classical music and lavish rituals contrasts with 
the changing socio-economic landscape, symbolizing the struggle between old traditions and 
emerging societal norms. 


Gender Roles and Patriarchy: The film reflects patriarchal norms and limited agency for 
women. Female characters, like Biswambhar's wife, represent traditional roles confined by 
societal expectations, highlighting the gender hierarchy prevalent in that era. 


Cultural Preservation and Change: Through Biswambhar's obsession with classical music and 
extravagant concerts, the film touches upon the preservation of cultural heritage amidst 
societal transformations. His efforts signify a struggle to hold onto fading traditions. 


Socio-Economic Changes: The film captures the socio-economic changes in post-colonial 
India, portraying the decline of the aristocracy and the impact of changing times on 
individuals like Biswambhar, who cling to their former status. 


Symbolism of the Mansion and Music Room: The decaying mansion and the music room 
serve as metaphors for the fading aristocracy and the clash between tradition and modernity, 
reflecting the societal transitions in post-colonial India. 


Ray's "Jalsaghar" intricately weaves these social and cultural commentaries, presenting a 
nuanced depiction of a changing society grappling with the clash between tradition and 
modernity, the decline of the aristocracy, and the impact of these shifts on individuals and 
cultural heritage. 


In "Jalsaghar" (The Music Room), Satyajit Ray encapsulates socio-economic changes 
prevalent in post-colonial India: 


Decline of Feudal Aristocracy: The film portrays the declining fortunes of the feudal 
aristocracy after British colonialism. Biswambhar Roy, the protagonist, represents the fading 
aristocratic class struggling to maintain their former prestige despite financial decline. 


Emergence of Modernity: Ray contrasts Biswambhar's adherence to traditional values and 
lavish rituals with the emergence of modernity. The film reflects the changing socioeconomic 
landscape and evolving societal norms, symbolized by the clash between old traditions and 
emerging modern culture. 


Symbolism of the Mansion: The decaying mansion symbolizes the declining aristocracy. It 
represents the fading grandeur of an era, showcasing the impact of changing socio-economic 
circumstances on the traditional elite class. 


Impact on Individual Identity: Biswambhar's character embodies the struggle to cling to his 
former status amidst economic hardships. His desperate attempts to preserve his past glory 
reflect the challenges faced by individuals in adapting to shifting socio-economic realities. 


Cultural Preservation and Adaptation: The film touches upon the preservation of cultural 
heritage amidst societal changes. Biswambhar's dedication to classical music concerts in the 
music room signifies an effort to uphold fading traditions amid the encroachment of 
modernity. 


Ray's portrayal of socio-economic changes in "Jalsaghar" provides a poignant glimpse into 
the decline of the aristocracy and the clash between traditional values and modernity in 
postcolonial India. The film subtly navigates the societal transitions and their impact on 
individual identity and cultural heritage during that era. Decline of the Aristocracy: The film 
illustrates the decline of the feudal aristocracy. Biswambhar Roy, the protagonist, represents 
the fading aristocratic class struggling to sustain their former grandeur amid financial 
hardships. 


Impact of Colonialism: The narrative subtly addresses the aftermath of British colonial rule. 
The aristocracy's decline post-independence symbolizes the diminished power and financial 
instability faced by feudal lords like Biswambhar. 


Clash Between Tradition and Modernity: Ray contrasts traditional values with emerging 
modernity. Biswambhar's adherence to classical music and extravagant rituals clashes with 
the changing socio-economic landscape, highlighting the conflict between old traditions and 
evolving societal norms. 


Symbolism of the Mansion: The decaying mansion symbolizes the declining aristocracy. It 
embodies the fading splendor and economic downturn faced by the elite class, reflecting the 
impact of changing socio-economic circumstances. 


Struggle for Identity and Relevance: Biswambhar's character represents the struggle of 
individuals to maintain their identity in the face of socio-economic change. His desperate 
attempts to cling to his former lifestyle reflect the challenges of adapting to shifting realities. 


Preservation of Cultural Heritage: The film explores efforts to preserve cultural heritage 
amidst societal shifts. Biswambhar's music concerts in the music room symbolize an attempt 
to uphold fading traditions amidst the encroaching influence of modernity. 


Ray's portrayal of socio-economic changes in "Jalsaghar" provides a poignant reflection on 
the decline of feudalism, the clash between tradition and modernity, and the struggle of 
individuals to adapt to a transforming society in po After the concert, Roy retires to his 
apartment and talks to his wife, Mahamya, and son, Khoka. His wife scolds him for frittering 
away their dwindling financial resources by holding these lavish concerts and for not 
attending to the business affairs of his estate. In fact it is revealed that he is simply selling off 
his wife’s few remaining family jewels (presumably from her dowery) to pay for the top-level 
musicians hired for the performances. In the hopes of changing her husband’s ways, 
Mahamya asks him to close up the music room, but Roy is still reveling in the artistic 
aftermath of the concert and doesn’t even listen to her. She then gets his permission to travel 
with Khoka by river boat to Naryanpur to visit her ailing father. Though their trip will be 
during the heavy rainstorm season, Roy doesn’t mind their absence and inattentively gives his 
consent; he is too preoccupied with his musical reveries. 


This leads us into the second elegant concert performed in Roy’s music room. This time the 
jalsa (concert) is a Muslim Khyal vocal performance performed by a male singer. On this 
occasion, though, the elegant musical presentation is clouded by ominous signs. During the 
performance, Roy is alarmed to see flashes of lightening outside the window, and he is further 
disturbed when he looks down and sees a large, ugly insect drowning in his wine goblet. The 
sublime beauty of the music is contaminated by the disquieting and foreboding disorder of 
the outside world. 


Sure enough, after the concert Roy learns that his wife and only son have drowned when 
their ship sank during the storm that he saw outside of his window during the concert. For the 
shattered Roy, his life is now ruined; and he tells his servants to permanently close up the 
music room. 


Ganguly soon comes over to Roy’s residence to invite his lord to a concert he intends to hold 
to celebrate the opening up of his own new mansion. But though Roy is alarmed to learn that 
Ganguly’s mansion is outfitted with the latest modern British furnishings, he is relieved to 
hear that at least Ganguly doesn’t have anything like his own elegant music room, which is 
emblematic of Roy’s social and cultural eminence. So as an impromptu response to 
Ganguly’s invitation, Roy tells him that he will be holding a gala concert in his elegant music 
room on the very day of Ganguly’s scheduled party, thereby causing Ganguly to lose face by 
forcing him to postpone his own event. 


Roy’s steward is alarmed at his master’s impetuosity, because hosting this new concert will 
bring the estate even closer to financial ruin. But Roy is determined to go ahead in order to 
show his superior class and thereby lord it over that crass upstart, Ganguly; and he further 
orders that a message be sent to his wife that she must return home with their son to be 
present for the grand event. 


CONCLUSION 


Jalsaghar" (The Music Room) directed by Satyajit Ray culminates in a poignant and 
reflective conclusion that encapsulates the protagonist's struggle, societal transformations, 
and the clash between tradition and modernity: 


Biswambhar Roy's Tragic Realization: The conclusion sees Biswambhar, amidst financial 
ruin, confronted with the reality of his irretrievable loss. His desperate attempts to hold onto 
his former glory through extravagant music concerts in the decaying mansion's music room 
become futile in the face of economic downfall. 


Symbolism of the Decaying Mansion: The decaying mansion and the music room symbolize 
the fading aristocracy and Biswambhar's obsession with preserving his past prestige. The 
conclusion highlights the inevitable decay of both the physical structure and the aristocratic 
way of life. 


Clash Between Tradition and Modernity: Ray underlines the clash between Biswambhar's 
adherence to classical music and rituals against the backdrop of emerging modernity. The 
conclusion accentuates the struggle of tradition against the evolving socio-economic 
landscape. 


Personal and Societal Decline: The conclusion serves as a metaphor for the decline of both an 
individual and a class within society. Biswambhar's downfall reflects the broader societal 
shifts and the impact of changing times on the aristocracy. 


Emotional Resonance and Reflection: The conclusion evokes a sense of melancholy and 
introspection. It prompts reflection on the fleeting nature of wealth, the inevitability of 
change, and the human struggle to reconcile with personal pride and societal transitions. 


In essence, the conclusion of "Jalsaghar" leaves viewers with a somber reflection on the 
fragility of human pride, the clash between tradition and modernity, and the inevitability of 
societal change. It serves as a poignant reminder of the impermanence of material wealth and 
the complexities of navigating personal identity within a transforming society. 


Biswambhar Roy's Tragic Destiny: The conclusion sees Biswambhar's downfall as a symbolic 
representation of the fading aristocracy and its struggle to adapt to changing times. His 
obsession with upholding his former prestige through extravagant music concerts leads to his 
financial ruin and emotional isolation. 


Symbolism of the Decaying Mansion: The decaying mansion and the music room serve as 
potent symbols of Biswambhar's attachment to his past glory. The conclusion highlights the 
inevitable decay of both the physical estate and the aristocratic way of life. 


Clash Between Tradition and Modernity: Ray portrays the clash between Biswambhar's 
adherence to classical music and rituals against the backdrop of emerging modernity. The 
conclusion accentuates the struggle of tradition against the changing socio-economic 
landscape. 


Emotional Resonance and Reflection: The film's conclusion leaves a lingering sense of 
melancholy and reflection. It prompts contemplation on the transient nature of wealth, the 
inevitability of societal change, and the complexities of personal identity amidst shifting 
cultural dynamics. 


Ultimately, the conclusion of "Jalsaghar" serves as a poignant reflection on human pride, the 
tensions between tradition and progress, and the inevitable passage of time. It leaves viewers 
with a somber yet thought-provoking contemplation on the nature of societal shifts and 
personal destinies. 
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